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Who You 
Are 





Obtain Your Copy Before 
the Supply Is Exhausted 



I Guarantee You $10 



you write after taking my few easy lessons. Yes sir — a written guarantee 
— the same as that much cash. New Profession a Veritable Gold Mine ! ! 



Your Ideas Are As Good 
As Anybody's 

I want to make clear that no special edu- 
cation or literary experience is necessary to write 
photoplays. I want to put my proposition square- 
ly up to "everyday folks" who want to make 
some extra money, quickly, easily, pleasantly — 
in spare time at home. 

I want to prove that ANYBODY with 

fair intelligence and good IDEAS c an write an 

V acceptable photoplay if they let me show them 

■%,^how. There are now 30,000 motion picture 

, theatres in this country, when a few years 

♦♦ ago there was not one. All these theatres, 
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Elbert Moore* 
Box 772M.E, Chicago *■ 

Send free booklet, "How to 
Write Photoplays" and all facta 
about guarantee and special price 
reduction. 



changing program daily, create a tre- 
t mendous demand for NEW IDEAS. 

\ Big Prices Paid for 

V Your "Happy 

\ Thoughts" 



\ The picture pro- 

*♦ ducing companies 

V are paying big 

\ prices to meet 

*♦ demand . 

V They do 
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not want fancy ideas, but merely the "happy 
thoughts" that may occur to you two or three 
times a week. Your ideas, expressed in your 
own words, are as good as anybody* s. Photoplays 
bring $10 to $100 each, tor a few hours work. 

Learn at Home from a Teach- 
er of National Reputation 

Send for my free booklet, "How lo Write 
Photoplays'* and see for yourself how easy it is 

by wy method. I myself have written many photoplays. 
As' former PHOTOPLAY or SCENARIO EDITOR 
of one of the world's largest producing 1 companies 
I have read, criticized and revised thousands of manu- 
scripts. 1 know from inside experience, exactly what 
makes a photoplay successful. That's why I can abso- 
lutely guarantee you at least $10 for the first photoplay 
you write after taking my few simple lessons. The un- 
questioned superiority of my method — which is endorsed by men 
high in the motion picture industry — explains this remarkable 
guarantee 

Save $5 by Acting NOW 

Everybody's in a hurry in this wonderful, 

wealth-giving industry- Everybody's making money 
so fast they are rushed to death. I am in a hurry, also. I 
must have more students at once so that I can turn over 
more plays to the producers. For advertising purposes 
I am just now allowing a reduction of $5 to those who 
will enroll with me within 20 days. This reduces the cost of my en- 
tire course to very low figures; but to benefit by it you must in- 
vestigate at once. Don't send a cent now — hut obtain the free 
booklet, and facts about the guarantee and reduction immediately. 

No obligation. But you must hurry. Mail a postcard or letter; 

or use the free coupon, now. before you turn the page. 

ELBERT MOORE, Box 772M.E, Chicago 
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On with the DANCE! 

All the music of all the world when you 
want it, as long as you want it. There is 
no one thing that gives as much real pleas- 
ure, to so many people at so little cost, as 
a Columbia Grafonola. 

Just go, write or 'phone to your 
nearest Columbia dealer and ask 
him to send you any model Graf- 
onola that you may select (the 
price range is $17.50 to $500) 
together with your personally se- 
lected list of records. He will 
gladly make terms of payment to 
suit your convenience. 

New Dance Records just is- 
sued — as usual recorded under 
the supervision of G. Hepburn Wilson, 
M. B., master of the modern dance. Vernon 
Castle himself dances to Columbia Records in 
Castle House. He says they're the best he 
has heard. 

Send us 25c in stamps or coin and we will send you 
one special sample Columbia record which will play on 
your machine no matter what make it is — until you have 
heard Columbia Records you have not yet realized the full 
possibilities of the best music. 

Important Notice 

All Columbia Records can be used on your 
disc talking machines (if any standard make). 

COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 

BOX E437 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, .-. 

Toronto : 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. Write today for full particulars 
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COLUMBIA 

"LEADER" 

GRAFONOLA 

1 Easy terms. Others from 

$17.50 to $500 

Write for catalogs 
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Munscy's Magazine 

is revolutionizing magazine making. It is publishing 
a brand-new, full book-length novel complete in 
each issue. This means that you get a $1.50 book 
every month in The Munsey— $18.00 worth of 
books a year, and you can bank on their being 
good— no novel will get into The Munsey that 
isn't good. 

These novels are attractively presented in large, 
clear print, on fine book paper, profusely illustrated. 
Don't make the mistake of thinking they are old 
stories reprinted. On the contrary, they are new, 
fresh from the pen of the authors, and are published 
in The Munsey before going into book form. In 
Munsey's Magazine they cost you 15 cents; in 
book form, $1.50. 

But in The Munsey you get a complete, high- 
class, illustrated magazine in addition to the novel 
— a magazine that is sound and sane and better than 
the best day it has ever seen before. It is brilliantly 
and beautifully illustrated, brilliantly and beauti- 
fully printed, and is jam full of human interest, 
high-class articles, with short stories, poetry and 
miscellany in abundance. The Munsey is double 
number in size. 

15 cents, all news-stands; by the year, $1.50 

FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 

When answering advertisements kindly mention JIOTIOX l'lt'TtRE MAGAZINE. 
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This I was able to 
cause I realized that my only 
chance lay in giving 10,000 people 
a share of my prize, and con- 
sequently 10,000 people got four 
novels absolutely FREE. 
Now Mr. McBride, of McBride, 
Nast & Co., has made me practi- 
cally the same offer to get 5,000 
more subscribers for Travel Maga- 
zine. 
Again I share a prize with you of 
$5,000.00, if you act quickly. 
And your share of my prize is a won- 
derful one — for you get free these four 
famous novels by Robert W. Chambers. 

You Get Travel Until January, 1916 

Not only do you get the books free, but 
you get Travel Magazine for the rest of 
this year, 1914, and for the whole of 
1915. For the rest of this year and for all 
of next year you will travel in its pages to 
the far ends of the earth. You will see 
Khartoum, and Calcutta, Siberia and the highest peak of the Andes; the Cote d'Azur with 
its fashionable, gay throng, and the dark interior of Africa. You will have thousands of 
beautiful pictures. 

You Have One Chance in 25 

5,000 sets of Chambers are all I have. When you remember that 250.000 people took his 
last book when it appeared — and that thousands take Travel Magazine anyway without 
any persuading, you see that there are about 550,000 people who will want these 5,000 
sets. To get yours, send the coupon today before one of the others gets ahead of" you. 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY .... Locust Valley, N. Y. 



FREE 

Chambers' 

Four Biggest 
Novels 



Share Another Prize 
with You 

SOME months ago I was 
offered a prize of $10,- 
000.00 by the President of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., for 
10,000 subscriptions, provided I 
got them before March 15th. 
do be- 



THESE FOUR- 

Rolx-rt W. ChamNT* hu* written 
30 books — all joyously received 
and eagerly rend by the American 

iml.lir. Of I lu- e, four are really 

great— they will live when the 

other 2fi have gone the way of 
•enutlona. These fmir you get 
here : 

1. The Danger Mark 

A RtU-tluig novel on the drink 

evil in New York society* 

2. The Firing Line 

A girl of unknown parentage, 
fights lier 1. utile in the «wlr'- 
Ing gayety of Palm Iteaeh. 

3. The Fighting Chance 

A wild yoimg man and a re- 
bellion* young utrl— iaba rih ai 

of fortunes — join forces. 

4. The Younger Set 

Dramatic story of the dlvorco 
question anions the very rich. 
Bound In rod silk cloth, 
stamped in gold, full of pic- 
tures by Wenzel mid others. 



THE 

THE YOUNGER 

FIRING set 
LINE 



.'THE. 
FIGHTING 
CHANCE 



THE 
DANGE 




Free on Approval 

Send the coupon without 
money. You get. the four nov- 
els free on approval, to be sent 
back at my expense If they're 
not better than you expect. 
Otherwise you pay for t lie mag- 
azlne in little monthly pay- 
ments. All I ask is that you add 
35 cents to the cost of the 
magazine forshipping. Send 
no miHiiy now. 
Do you think I could do 
this for you if I had a 
fine office In New York 
and a big staff? Kent 
and light and heat / / M 
cost very little/ / 
here in Locust/ / Nebon 
— and/ /Doubleday, 
Locust Valley, 
N. T. 
Pie n re ent f r ray name 
for TraTel Magazine un- 
tllJanuary, I91C, and send 
ie Free (be four beat nov- 
els of Robert \V.Cbamhers,ln 
ailk cloth. If I don't like tbe 
books I will return them at your 
oxpi-iisc. Otherwise 1 trill pay you 
95 cents In five days and $1 a month 
r 4 months to pity for Travel until Jan- 
nary. INC — anil ■■'., is ping charges on the 
books. The books themselves are to cort DM 
nothing. 



Tote — For fu'lcashpaymentyoiimav FendS4.. r 0*lihatder. 
■ if— If you prefer y-ur 1-ooks in rich 3£ leather, change 
payments to 91 a month for 6 months — ■ ■ r fend J. - '..''" cash. 
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ATTENTION 

Advertisers and Agents 
NEW RATE FOR 

Motion Picture Magazine 

$250 a page 

Effective July 1 st, 1 9 1 4, namely with the Se tember 
issue which closes July 24th 

Classified advertising will become $1.00 a line 
Circulation Guarantee 

250,000 copies every month 

April 191 3 — 4704 lines — Circulation 205,000 

April 1 9 14 — 8 1 96 lines — Circulation 270,000 

THE MOTION PICTURE PUBLIC 

NOW 

AMERICA'S BUYING PUBLIC 
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Advertising Manager 
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The Wonderful Thin Paper 

BooKlovers Shakespeare 

upsets publishing precedents by being sold for less than ever before. One volume, 
of exactly the same size and thickness, replaces every two of the original edition. .The 
thin paper has every advantage of the old-stylo paper, but not the cumbersome weight and 
bulk. Beading and wearing qualities arc better than ever. Best of all. this wonderful 
paper, expressly made for this edition, will neither tear nor wrinkle. 

Twenty sumptuous volumes, richly bound in soft red leather and gold-stamped, make 
up this first Thin Paper Edition. There are 7,000 pages, 40 magnificent full-page color 
plates, and hundreds of rare old wood cuts. 

Shakespeare's Every Written Word 

is included in this justly famous Booklovers. Although unexpurgated, every hidden mean- 
ing and obscure word is explained. This makes the Booklovers as interesting to read as 
a novel. 

For all classes of readers the Booklovers Edition is best. Notes, commentaries, glos- 
saries, topical index, life, etc. (which are contained in no other edition) are the work of 
famous scholars and so clear that all enjoy them 

A Portfolio and Mahogany Rack 



will be presented absolutely free to each of the first 200 purchasers of this Limited 
Edition. The Portfolio, consisting of sixteen Shakespearean Gravure Plates ca- 
pable of beautifying any home would cost .$8.00 in an art Store. The solid 
mahogany rack is especially made to serve as a library table rest for the en- 
tire set. 
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UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY, 
New York 
You may send, pre- 
paid, for my examina- 

Tour name and address on the coui>on are all we ask until >^iovers' Slm1?esp°L4,'%wcnty 
you sec the set and decide for yourself. If you don't like ,/volumes, in full limp leather 
the books we exiiect their return at our expense. If vou /""fsf jour special price of 
do like the set just send us One Dollar. The balance may /t a ^ri- \ shall pay you si.'oo with- 
in five days after their receipt, and 
$2.00 each month thereafter until the 
'balance is paid. If they are not I shall 
notify you and hold them suhject to your 
rder. Also send, prepaid, the S8.00 Art I'ort- 
'folio and Mahogany Rack which I am to retain 
'without cost if I keep the books. 
Xame 



Knowledge of the Rare Value 

of this thin paper Booklovers Shakespeare causes us to offer to send 
you the entire set, 20 volumes, charges prepaid, for free inspection. 



be paid at the rate of two dollars a month. 

University Society 



44-60 E. 23rd St. 



NEW YORK 



Address 

// you Irish cloth binding chanr/e S3B.S0 to $19.50. 
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100<fo Safety 
200°fc Service 



Automobile Tires 
in Motorcycle Sizes 

that's what you get in V. G's. Tl 
only tires heavy enough and strong 
enough to stand up under "Motor- 
cycling unlimited". 




PENNSYLVAN I A 
VACUUM" CU WIRES 

There's a new sense of speed and power 
and security in V. G. positive non-skid 
traction. For the quick turn or the sudden 
check on the skiddy pavement there's the 
sure safety of the suction cup tread, With 
its live, elastic V. G. grip. 

Service guaranteed — for 5,000 miles. 
Average mileage is easily twice the guar- 
anteed distance— 200 c /c service. 

Oilproof through and through. You drive 
right down the middle of the oiled road. 

Write for literature and information on 
V. C. Tire* 



Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Chicago 

San Francisco 

Kansas City, Mo. 

An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 



New York 
Pittsburgh 
St. Paul 



Boston 
Detroit 
Seattle 



Los Angeles 

Omaha 

Dallas 



Minneapolis 

Cleveland 

Atlanta 
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"It's an Indian Twin TWo-Speeder 



ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 

For five years the Indian Two-Speed Gear has heen rolling up a great record. 
years it has heen submitted to the severest test of all — actual use. 



For five 



Z5/>e 




otocycle 



Two-Speed Gear is not offered as a 1914 improvement but as a thoroughly tried and true 
mechanical feature whose engineering principles are firmly established as standard practice 
both at homo and abroad. The Indian Two-Speed Model is the supreme type of motor- 
cycle, because not only is it heavily endowed with the qualifications to conquer any road, 
regardless of surface conditions, but it furthermore possesses the power to make a fast 
getaway from standstill, midway on tortuous grades, and gain speed every foot of the way 
to the top. 

With the two-speed gear, the flexibility, supple- 
ness and pulling power of the motor are in- 
creased to a wonderful degree. 
The quick pick-up and instant throttling down 
to a walking pace likewise are predominant two- 



speed features especially appreciated in congested 

traffic. 

The Indian Two-Speed Gear is a certainty — and 

you should not be satisfied with anything less than 

a known and proved mechanical achievement. 



20,000 TWO-SPEED MODELS ON THE ROAD 
Write for the 1914 Catalog 

HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 864 State St., Springfield, Mass. 

(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 

BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 

Ch ica g o Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis Denver San Francisco Atlanta Toronto Melbourne 'London 
When answering advertisements kindly mention MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
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The Passions and Pains of 
5000 Years in These 



Charlotte 
Corday 
Killing 
Marat 




Xow and then a thing is done so well that it is at once recognized as a classic, a true master- 
piece that will live for all time — Such is Durwy's Compact History of the World. Duriiy 
belongs in every home where there are books — not only as a historian but as a classic writer. 

Just to get you started as a Review of Reviews subscriber, we make you this offer. Not only do you get 
this famous History of the World absolutely free — but you pay for the Review of Reviews in little monthly 
payments. From the books you know the past, from the magazine you know the present. Send no 
money; — just the coupon for the whole set on approval. And do it today — offers like this wait on no man. 



Duruy's History of the World- 



Complete 

Authoritative 



Good for Reading 

Good for Reference 



FREE 



Tn ."our splendid volumes, well bound in cloth, and 
full of portraits, sketches, maps and diagrams, with a 
full index and with one volume on the history of the 
last 50 years by Prof. Grosvenor of Amherst. 

So up-to-date that it includes Amundsen's Discovery 
of the South Pole, with maps, etc. — So far back that it 
begins with the first man. Over 2,000.000 copies of 
DURUY have been sold in France alone. 

This master of the pen shows you the Glory that was 
Egypt's and the Grandeur that was Rome's. He guides 
you through the Middle Ages, the picturesque old days 



M. P. 5-15 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving Place, New York 

Send me, on approval, charges paid by you, Duniy's History 
of the World in 1 volumes bound In cloth. Also enter my name 
for the Review of Reviews for one year. If I keep the books, I 
will remit 50 cents in 10 days for shipping and 50 cents per 
month for (J months for the magazine and retain the History 
of the World without charge. Otherwise I will, within 10 
days, return the hooks at your expense. 

Name , 

Address 



Occupation * 

For cash with order send only $3.00 and we will pay ship- 
ping charges. The beautiful 9-i leather set costs only a few cents 
more. For a set of this luxurious binding, change G months 
above to 10 months or send $5.00 cash in full. 



of feudalism and of the crusades; through the Renais- 
sance, with its revolution in art, science and letters, up 
to the contemporaneous history which Professor Gros- 
venor completes in brilliant manner. 

In the story of the past, lie the secrets of today. 
"When you know the motives of men in days gone by, 
their desires and their ambitions, then you can under- 
stand the history that is being made around you today 
— and you will understand that even better when you 
get the Review of Reviews for a year. 

SEND NO MONEY 



Review of 
Reviews 

for a Year 



Send the coupon only. It brings the 
whole set — 4 good volumes— charges 
prepaid — absolutely free. All we ask is 
that — after you get the books and like 
them — you send 50 cents for shipping 
ana - 50 cents a month for six months to pay for the 
Review of Reviews. 

If the books alone aren't worth more than you pay 
for the books and magazine together, send them back 
at our expense. But be prompt. The worldwide fame 
of Duruy will make these 5,000 sets disappear from our 
stock-room at once. Send your coupon today — and be 
in time. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 

30 Irving Place, New York 
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The Sins of the Father 

(Nestor) 

By RODOTHY LENNOD 
From the Photoplay by WALLACE REID 



Oh, aye, the Good Book puts it 
rightly, madam, when it says: 
"The sins of the father shall 
be visited on the sons." I mind me 
there was Jessalie Gordon and her 
man — but 'tis a long story, with tears 
in the ending o' it, and like enough 
would weary a lady like you. No? 
"Well, take this chair, madam — 'tis 
easier to set, and I'll spin you the 
yarn. 

The prettiest lass i' the township 
was Jessalie — Brown was her name 
when I first knew her, the matter of 
twenty-five years agone, lack a day. 
I did plain sewing for her lady- 
mother, so I saw a mort o' the child. 
Eighteen I should say she was, and 
with hair like floss and the bonniest 
blue eyes; and I wasn't the only one 
to think her bonny, be sure, for half 
the lads in the town were in love with 
her; and such a ringing o' door- 
bells, and such boxes o' flowers, and 
such a sighing and sweethearting you 
never saw the like o' it. But Jessalie 
wasn't of a mind to hurry in choosing 
a husband — lassies as can have their 
pick o' 'em never are. "I'm going to 
be sure instead of sorry," she would 
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smile ; " I 'm too young to be tied yet 
awhile." 

Aye, aye, poor Jessalie. 

Have you ever noticed, madam, 
that the rudest, blackest bee chooses 
the sweetest flower? Time and again 
I've seen it. 'Tis strange, but no 
stranger than the rest o' this queer 
world. So it was with Jessalie 
Brown. I suppose his own mother 
must 'a' been fond o' him, but it's 
sure no other woman loved his glum 
looks and close-scowling brows, before 
Jessalie saw him. Leslie, his name, 
I remember. It always put me in 
mind of those stage-villains — Leslie 
Gordon. He was a wealthy man's 
only son, and very silent and stern. 
Maybe 'twas that very thing that 
brought them together, for a woman 
thinks more of a man that's hard to 
win. And so they were married. 
Alack the day ! the prettiest, happiest 
bride ! 

Folks said she'd be sorry before the 
honeymoon waned. But folks were 
wrong. A year went by, and then 
two of them, and no wife ever seemed 
more content with her lot than Jes- 
salie Gordon. The big house she was 
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mistress of was always ablaze with 
lights, for she was a social body, and 
made him almost so too. Now and 
again I was sent for to help in the 
sewing- room, and I'm telling you 
true, madam, I've seen them often to- 
gether; her smiling up into his face, 
and him looking down so proud-like, 
and I never saw a hint o' the storm 
brewing. 

One summer, the third year it was, 
Jessalie came into the room where I 




THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

was hemming sheets, with a roll of 
soft lawn and cambric in her arms, 
and her face like a rose. She came 
and knelt down beside me — I 'd known 
her so long, you see, I was 'most like 
her mother — and I marked the blue 
eyes of her were soft with tears. 

"Look, Selina — look!" she whis- 
pered, and never a word more ; but I 
understood her meaning and was 
glad. For a child in the house ties 
the wife to the husband more than 
the priest or the marriage bond. I 'm 
a mother of five — all dead, rest 'em — 
madam, so I could feel for the pretty 
young thing. 'Twas a winsome, wee 
nest we feathered for the babe — hand- 



made; the little frocks with embroid- 
ery work and lace like a cobweb for 
fineness. And the boy, when he came 
— bless him! — was too big for the 
clothes, after all. 

But they served for his sister, a 
year later. The boy was dark like 
the father, but the girl had her 
mother's eyes and smile. You'd have 
thought, now, wouldn't you, madam, 
that with two babes to tender their 
hearts to each other there 'd have been 
no grief in the world could part them ; 
but 'twas not so. No one ever knew 
what the quarrel was over. Oh, aye, 
o' course ill tongues wagged and ill 
thoughts were spoken, but none knew 
save God and theirselves. 

And one day the big house was 
dark, and the wife and mother was 
gone with her little girl. The boy she 
left with the father. Some say she 
never had cared for him over-much, 
but I dont believe it. I think that 
down below the anger and the bitter- 
ness of the quarrel, she loved her man 
too deep to leave him all desolate. 
But however that may be, the big 
house was dark thereafter, and they 
tell me the little Gordon boy was 
never known to laugh and play like 
other children. 

The point of my story, madam, lies 
twenty years later, and in a small 
fishing-village by the sea. 'Tis not 
my tale from here on, as you may 
imagine, for I've bided all my life in 
this very town. Here I was born, and 
wed my man ; bore him five children ; 
buried 'em — you can see their graves 
yonder thru the trees — but this o' 
mine is not the story of Jessalie Gor- 
don, is it, madam ? 

I'll tell you the balance o' the tale 
as 'twas told to me. 

They called her the Widder Brown 
in the village. 'Twas her sober dress 
and sorrow old look that named her a 
widow, and the wee girl staggering at 
her heels. As for herself, she was 
never one to talk much, they said — 
just did her work of net-mending 
well; brought up her child, and 
walked, alone always, on the cliffs at 
sunset, looking out over the sea with 
drowned blue eyes. Not that she 
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need have lacked for followers even 
then, but she lifted her eyes to no 
man, and so the years slid by. 

I've seen the girl myself, madam, 
Jessalie's girl — the breathing image 
of the mother who bore her, with no 
more of the father to her than sun- 
shine has of a storm-cloud. But it's 
God's strange truth, that sunshine 
makes shadows and is never 
without them. When I saw 
the girl, alack the day ! she 
walked patiently beneath a 
shadow that would never 
pass away. The pity of it 
— golden hair, eyes that 
were meant for joyous see- 
ing, and lips for laughter, 
and the look that was sadder 
than sadness over all. 

For this is the story of 
Jessalie 's daughter Marie as 
well. 

The fisher-lads of the vil- 
lage all courted her, but she 
would none of their rude 
ways and coarse, cracked 
hands. Bare of foot as the 
other maids, she was differ- 
ent, and she knew it, as a 
beauty rose knows 'tis not 
a wild one, and holds its 
head high with the knowing. 
One day. two strangers came 
to the village and lodged at 
the inn. The older man was 
taken ill there and kept to 
his room, but the young fel- 
low strolled about the beach 
and tried to kill the time of 
waiting. The girls about 
the nets cast glances at him, 
for he was a fine set-up city 
fellow, and few such came 
their way; but one did not 
look lip from her mending, and so he 
must needs glance a second time at 
her. 

Two nights later a belated fisher- 
man, pushing his prow up the sand, 
discovered a pair of lovers in the 
shadows of the boats. He'd hardly 
have given them a second glance, for 
as long as the world goes 'round there 
must be sweethearting ; but as he 
passed them he noted that the moon- 



light touched the head resting on the 
young man's shoulder and set it 
aflame with gold. 

This is the note she, the mother, 
found, a day or so latei, pinned to a 
ragged net: 

Mother, dear, I love him. We are going 
to be married at Quimby this afternoon. 
His name is Leslie Gordon, and you must 
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love lit in, too, for my sake. I am so 
happy, mother. Your daughter, 

Marie. 

You see it now, madam — the pity of 
it all ! 

They tell me there was a stage-play 
written once, about a king who mar- 
ried his mother unbeknownst. May- 
be you've heard of that play, madam? 
CEdipus Rex, you say? Aye, it may 
well be ; I 've no head for names. At 
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any rate, 'twas a 
terrible thing 
they had done, 
these poor inno- 
cents, and the 
mother's heart 
near broke ; but 
she knew she had 
no time now for 
grieving. Folks 
in the village tell 
me she looked a 
corpse in her 
black gown, with 
the young, yellow- 
hair and the set, 
cold face of her, 
riding to Quimby 
on the carrier's 
cart. 

The day was 
nigh dead when 
she reached 
there, and, as I 'm 
a true woman, at 
the steps o' the 
little church by 
the sea the four came face to face. 
The man and woman met as sad 
ghosts must when their old grieving 
and quarreling lie too far behind for 
tears. Silent they stood, madam ; but 
when the girl-bride ran to her 
mother, joyous in her new happiness, 
the man gave one great cry and 
raised his hands above his head as one 
distraught. 

"This is— our girl? Oh, God in 
Heaven, what have we done!" 

The boy stood looking from one to 
the other, and the smile on his lips 
froze till 'twas awfuller than tears. 
Then he laughed — aye, laughed out, 
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madam, shrill 
and high, a cack- 
ling sound like a 
laugh gone mad. 
When the poor 
girl ran to him, 
laying a hand on 
his arm, he shud- 
dered away from 
her and turned 
to the father with 
a black curse on 
his lips and mur- 
der in the poor, 
wild eyes. But 
the man's face 
was stricken 
beyond human 
reproaching, and 
lifted as tho to 
God Himself for 
judgment. 

It was evening, 

and the sunset 

was faint on the 

sea. The son took 

his father's hand. 

"Come," he said quietly; "come." 

The mother and her daughter clung 

close, awed into silence. I think, 

madam, they knew it was meant to 

be that way, and maybe 'twas best 

after all. The waves came up to 

meet the old man and the young man, 

reached out gentle fingers and drew 

them to rest. You've maybe seen how 

peaceful-like the sea looks sometimes? 

Well, I like to think that maybe they 

found peace there. 

But Jessalie and her daughter — 
aye, aye, 'tis a sad tale. Tears in 
your eyes, lady? You must forgive 
an old woman for running on so long. 



Burns' Wish Fulfilled 

By GLENN E. CURTISS 
Two lines of Burns have lost their force 
Thru modern science's striding course: 
"O wad some power the giftle gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us." 

No more cnn hards like he lament, 
For now the power has heen sent; 
Our modern Thespians on the screen 
Can see themselves as they are seen. 
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This story was written from the Photoplay by PAUL POWELL 



Limitless stretches of wide, gray 
sea — touched now and then by 
the transient birth of the snowy 
foam, or caressed by the swift touch 
of a lone gull's wings. They say — 
wise ones who know — that the sea will 
not give up its dead — that it is 
jealous of the peopled land, and holds 
tenaciously to the booty snatched 
therefrom. Yet how abundantly does 
it yield up our memories ! How deep 
we dream as we probe its mystery — 
how deep ! 

Anna Marck was dreaming now as 
she stood on the almost deserted deck 
of the America-bound liner — dream- 
ing as she had not dreamed these 
many years. And her eyes were 
veiled with a sea-gray mist, and her 
red lips faintly smiled. Life with 
Christian Marck had been work and 
a certain mundane comfort, and 
nights spent in the deep sleep of the 
physically weary. There had been 
no time for dreams; no time to keep 
alive the warm flames of her heart's 
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youth. The lover had become the 
plodding husband; she, perforce, the 
assisting wife. And now — the mother ! 
It was because of their parenthood 
that they had decided to leave their 
fatherland, Germany, and go to the 
untried land of riches — that Amelia, 
the little one, might know ease and 
comfort not to be filched from phleg- 
matic German soil. But it was not 
of the future that Anna dreamed as 
her eyes probed the gray seas — 
not of their coming life — not even of 
Amelia, but of a time now five years 
past; of a slim girl with starry eyes 
and goldy hair; of two importunate 
suitors, the one a nobleman's son — the 
other, Christian Marck, the black- 
smith. She lived again the terror of 
her stern father's despotism — the 
desperation of her soul when she knew 
that he was forcing her into marriage 
with the nobleman's son — that Chris- 
tian, her lover, was being taken from 
her. He had not been phlegmatic and 
plodding tlien. The whole flame of 
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his life had kindled under her gray 
eyes, and leaped to meet the flame in 
her. She felt her heart contract now 
as it had contracted then, when they 
planned their elopement — felt the 
thrill of terror at the news that Chris- 
tian had met the nobleman and as- 
saulted him on the street in return 
for some insult — knew again the ter- 
ror of the moment when her father, 
jeering, flung the order for Chris- 



tian, the beloved. Then came the 
flight — the marriage. Anna drew 
herself up with a great sigh. She 
had not re-lived those days before; 
she had not had the time. Well, it 
had not been all the tenderness and 
romance she had dreamed — much had 
been commonplace — much had been 
mean. Sometimes she wondered — very 
vaguely, for her soul was inherently 
loyal — what life might have been if 
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tian's arrest in her face. She re-lived 
the moment of her inspiration, born 
on her very wedding-morn, when she 
had realized that the changing of one 
tiny word on the arrest summons 
would mean an order of release — and 
her resolve to make that change, and 
set Christian free. She saw herself 
in her wedding-gown, fair and slim 
and white. She remembered the roses 
blooming in her cheeks as she escaped 
to meet her bridegroom — and not the 
wealthy Ludwig for whom the nuptial 
festivities were beginning — but Chris- 



she had married Ludwig Ridder. 
Poverty did take the color from things 
— did rob the flowers of their perfume, 
the skies of their blue — and Lud- 
wig could have shod her feet in vel- 
vet. And, too, he had loved her. The 
ship gave a perilous lurch — the seas 
were rising, and some one caught her 
arm in swift support. She turned 
abruptly — to face Ludwig Ridder ! It 
was uncanny. And, for a moment, 
she held his eyes to hers, still a-mist 
with the sea-dreaming. Then the 
quick color stained her cheek. 
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"Herr Ridder!" she exclaimed. 

"Anna," he whispered, as one un- 
believing; "Anna — you — here " 

"I — we — are going to — America," 
she announced, as if stating some in- 
formative news. 

"I, too," said Ludwig, ignoring her 
evident embarrassment; "but I did 
not think to have such — heavenly — 
company, Frau Marck." 

Somehow he said her name in a way 



I suppose you will think I have little 
right to expect indulgence, but the 
fact is, it would be better, much bet- 
ter, if Christian did not know who 
you were. He — he is very jealous. 
He would make it hard for me — ; — " 

"But how, then, are we to see any- 
thing of each other?" queried the re- 
jected bridegroom, whose sensitive- 
ness the five intervening years had 
apparently healed. Anna looked puz- 
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that rendered it distasteful. And it 
suddenly came to Anna that it would 
be well for Christian to remain in 
ignorance of who this man was. He 
had not known him in the flesh in 
the old days — only as "the other 
man" — he need not know him now. 
His was a violent temper — the pas- 
sionate, jealous temper of the patient 
man. And Anna knew that the lion 
was better sleeping. 

"Ludwig," she said suddenly, and 
she did not see the quick light in his 
eyes as she used his name; "Ludwig, 
I — I have a favor to ask of you. I — 



zled. Many months later she mar- 
veled that she had not questioned the 
necessity of their seeing each other 
at all. Now, somehow — the sea, and 
the great untried loneliness of the 
new land — the memories — the dreams 
— well, she smiled up at him. 

"That is for you to discover," she 
whispered. 

Ludwig Ridder had in him the 
indomitable patience of the German 
peasant and the glamorous romance 
of the Rhine, and the sensuousness 
and music of Berlin. All these ele- 
ments had been roused in him by 
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Anna, daughter of the burgomeisterj 
five years before, and he found her no 
less desirable now as the woman, the 
wife, the mother. In fact, she was 
more to be coveted than in the past, 
for she was The Unattainable. The 
slight, inevitable gaucherie of the 
girl had blossomed tenderly, ex- 
quisitely into the luxuriant woman, 
and Ludwig desired the fulfillment 
even as he had desired the earlier 
promise. He set about gaining this 
desire, and the means, of attainment 
was Christian Marck, who might be 
seen smoking his satisfactory meer- 
schaum on deck at all hours of the 
day, with no apparent thought for the 
sea's gray mystery or his wife's gray 
eyes. He seemed all husband now- — 
the lover decently interred. 

Christian Marck did not find Amer- 
ica gold-paved to his hand. Thus has 
many a far-sea voyager turned his 
saddened eyes homeward, but Chris- 
tian did not do that. Two things sus- 
tained him in his flagging hope: his 
trusty meerschaum, and his trusty 
friend, Ludwig Kidder. For, from 
thf day when Anna had faced him 
with her dreaming eyes, Ludwig Bid- 
der had sedulously sought, and pa- 
tiently won, the friendship of Chris- 
tian Marck. And, with the almost 
passionate attachment for a compa- 
triot in a far land, Christian turned 
to the German and made him ever 
welcome. 

Times were very hard. Christian's 
trade of smith seemed superfluous in 
* a land of limousines and motor-trucks, 
and the old-time anvil fire had been 
almost entirely replaced by the more 
modern, decidedly pungent garage. 
The little shop he took in a small 
town adjoining the big city was dis- 
mally exclusive, and the only visitant 
was to the tiny rooms over the shop, 
where they lived — that visitant, Lud- 
wig Bidder. 

And there, over the unused work- 
shop, Ludwig brought the dream back 
to Anna's tired eyes — filled her heart 
with a new vision — fired her blood 
afresh. 

"Why must you live like this, lieb- 
chen — you and the little one?" the 



crafty one inquired; "it is not meant 
for a woman — this ceaseless grind — 
this dirty work. Come with me, and 
I will teach you to live again — I will 
show you life without the mop and 
pail." 

Anna was very weary of the mop 
and pail. Her pretty hands were 
reddened. Her back felt bent and 
tired. She saw herself growing faded, 
loveless, old. She saw the little Amelia 
growing into the same cheerless repe- 
tition^ And she shuddered. 

' 'twill go," she whispered to Lud- 
wig the following night; "I will go, 
Ludwig — I and my little one — and 
may?the good God forgive us. ' ' 

Bomance is a fragile god — a tran- 
sient, fleeting thing of mist and dew. 
And only when we place his wraith- 
like, rosy feet on the firm pedestal of 
friendship, endurance and respect, 
may we hope for his abiding. To 
Anna Marck he had come twice, and 
twice had he died. The first time 
thru the onslaught of poverty, mun- 
daneness, stolidity; the second time 
he had been ruthlessly murdered by 
poverty and drink — not merely mun- 
dane, but distressful, tainted, shamed. 

When Ludwig Bidder had achieved 
his inglorious desire, the one tenacious 
cord in his fluctuating nature loosened 
and snapped. Gambling, to avoid the 
scandal of which he had come to 
America, asserted its sway. What, 
funds he had come supplied with 
dwindled away, and were not re- 
plenished, and, in his' weakness, he 
turned to- alcohol. When he died, 
broken,, dissipated, wretched, Anna 
and the little Amelia faced a world 
that turned its bleakest back. Her 
health was ruined by the ravages of 
repentance and despair, and she knew 
that she, too, was treading the last 
decline. The arrangements for Amelia 
to enter an orphanage were completed 
on the last, heart-breaking day. 

"My little one," she gasped, as the 
kindly matron came to take the child 
before the end should come; "oh, my 
little one, your wicked mother is go- 
ing away, and she prays God not to 
blame you — not to put my sins on 
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your tiny shoulders. May He bless 
you, my baby, my liebchen." 

Perhaps, when God took the soul 
He had made, He healed the grievous 
sores. It is in such hope humanity 
gropes on. 

**An old, old man tapped the ashes 
carefully from an old, old meer- 
schaum pipe, and entered the dark- 
ened auditorium, leaning against the 
rear wall and facing the screen. He 
had but recently arrived in Los 
Angeles, and had that day obtained 
the position of general cleaner in the 
studio down the block; where these 
visions of the screen plied their art. 
The manager of the nickelodeon, 
whose rear wall the old, old man now 
ornamented, had munificently granted 
him standing room for the evening's 
performance. He was rheumatic and ' 
bent, and somewhat worn as to fea- 
ture and attire-T-and perhaps the 
Irish-setter look in his eyes had moved 
the manager to the standing-room 
liberality. However, the new general 
cleaner was not accustomed to get- 
ting something for nothing — not even 
standing-room. The world begrudges 
even those dubious honors to such as 
he. His had been a life stricken at 
its young beginning. His had been 
the heartache that knows no assuag- 
ing. A long, dusty path his feet had 
traveled, and no sweet spring had 
bubbled up to meet him. Sometimes, 
when the ache became too bitter, he 
forced himself to remember that he 
was only a plain, old German peasant 
after all, and not exactly calculated 
to be a magnate for life's sunshine. 

Tonight his eyes sought the screen 
avidly. Of a sudden they began to 
gleam. "Well that the theater was 
dark, well that none of the auditors 
turned his way, for the gleam was 
phosphorescent in the dark, and the 
furrowed face was appallingly white. 

A slim figure moved on the screen 
— a girl-figure, palpably, subtly 
young, with soft, goldy hair and a 
pair of sea-mist eyes. Soft lips 
smiled down on him — lips like ones he 
had kist in a dim, distant past — 
lips, ah, God! that had turned away 



from his. And Christian Marck 
knew, as he looked, that the sweet 
spring water had bubbled at his feet 
at last; that Anna had pitied him, 
wherever she might be, and had sent 
him this true image of herself. 

Deep, deep under the stolid, peas- 
ant exterior of Christian Marck — far, 
far deeper than dream-filled, girlish 
eyes had ever probed — beat a faith- 
ful, mighty heart. She had left him — 
his love, his wife ; she had taken away 
with her the tiny, dimpled thing who 
had held his innermost being in her 
chubby hand ; but he had loved them 
— gigantically, as such a man would 
love — and his sad life had never 
known another tender touch. As he 
looked on the face of this child of his 
love's — and his — as he noted her 
proud poise, her graceful bearing, her 
fine raiment, he felt the incongruity 
of his parentage. He sensed the 
shame she would feel should he en- 
force his grotesque right. 

When the play ended, the general 
cleaner did not wait for the next. 
The munificently accorded standing- 
room held no further charms. He had 
tasted the wine of memory, and he 
found it poignantly bitter-sweet. He 
wanted to live over the past exquisite 
moment when he had looked on his 
baby's — their baby's — ah! most pre- 
cious of all, her baby's — face again. 
That there was any doubt as to the 
identity of the actress, . had not oc- 
curred to him. However, for the joy 
of corroboration he stopped at the . 
door and asked the doorman the 
name of the star of the last film. 

"That's Amelie Reine," the man 
obliged; "some little eye-raiser, aint 
she, Germany?" 

"Germany" did not heed the last. 
He had only heard the name — Amelie 
Reine — Reine; then — doubt touched 
him, clammily. Then a thought struck 
him. He walked the block swiftly, 
and came to the studio, scene of his 
labors and shelterer of his rest, as he 
inhabited a loft under the roof. Why 
not sweep out her sanctum tonight? 
There, in that intimate place, he 
might discover some clue. A mass of 
paper was under her dressing-table 
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as he pushed open the door and lit 
the lights, and he decided to carry 
that out before returning with his 
broom. As he stooped to gather it, 
something sharp cut his finger. It 
was a battered tint.ype in a faded 
pink cover. Three faces looked dimly 
out at him: his own, his love's, and 
the little Amelia's. A hoarse sob 
scraped his throat. "Liebchen," he 
sobbed, huskily; "ach, mein liebchen, 
mein liebchen !" 

The following morning the general 
cleaner felt another overweening de- 
sire for the perfect cleanliness of 
the dressing-room marked "Amelie 
Reine. " As if coerced, his rusty boots 
creaked thither, and he paused, broom 
in hand. A voice smote his ear — an 
imperative, fearful voice: 

"I tell you to go, Ricardo," it 
said, "and I mean it." 

"Kiss me — once — and I will " 

Suddenly it seemed to Christian 
Marck that he had heard that voice 
before — those same tones, vibrant, 
persuasive — Ludwig Ridder. A mist 
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swam before his eyes- — an ugly, blood- 
red mist. The male in him, cheated, 
defrauded, swindled, rose, dominant. 
He burst open the flimsy door, and 
faced a white-faced girl and a gross- 
eyed man. 

"Leave the room!" his mighty 
voice boomed forth, and his sinewy, 
blacksmith's hands rose — and fell on 
the oiled head of the intruder, clutch- 
ing an earthen vase. Dazed, the 
pursued one made good his escape, 
and the father, suddenly very weak 
and old, faced his daughter. 

"Oh, thank you," she said sweetly, 
impersonally it seemed to the strain- 
ing heart of the old man ; ' ' thank you 
very, very much." 

A great yearning filled the sunken 
eyes of Christian Marck — the shade of 
a great need — then he smiled. And 
the door closed, gently, behind him. 
Amelie Reine felt that smile plumb 
the well of tears. She couldn't have 
said why. 

Ricardo Venacci was not of a for- 
giving nature. Moreover, his manly 
on page 156) 
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They were very young, scarcely 
out of their teens, indeed, these 
two young enthusiasts. From 
what section of the country they had 
come Heaven alone knows, hlown by 
the winds of Destiny to the great 
metropolis, there to win name and 
fame. Others, known to the whole 
world wide, had done it, and why 
not they? So ran John Haywood's 
thoughts as he drew his bow, with the 
touch of a mystic, across the sensitive 
strings of his violin. "But one touch 
on these and Paradise opens," he 
murmured, "and all woe forgotten!" 
And it seemed even so, for out on the 
young evening air there stole a 
melody so hauntingly sweet that the 
little vagrant children stopped in 
their play in the old Square to listen. 
But, in the room above him, there 
stood the very personification of a 
tempest, in the form of a young girl 
in a tangle of midnight hair, painting 
furiously at an easel. 

One blot of paint after another 
she applied with frenzied stroke to 
the tender evening sea, that seemed 
rising and swelling beneath her 
brush. 
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"That's right!" she cried at last, 
dashing her hand across her eyes, 
leaving a streak of cerulean blue in 
its wake along the whiteness of her 
cheek. " That 's right, Boy o ' Dreams ; 
break my heart with your singing 
streams, and whispering trees, and all 
the slumbery prayerful things of 
night ! Keep it up ! ' ' — and she 
stamped her foot in a frenzy. "But 
you cant do it," once more applying 
her paint, this time with care and 
thought. "The more you play your 
hoine-sweet-homey things, the harder 
I'll work right here in this old South 
Washington Square house of blessed 
memory, until some one does buy my 
lovely pictures. I wont go home to 
Cairo— I wont go home to Cairo!" 

Oh, heart of youth ! 

Both were students — young Hay- 
wood working under the careful tutel- 
age of an old music-master of "Royal 
Orchestra" fame, and Hester plodding 
away at the National Art Students' 
League. And both seemed marked 
by the gods for things worth while. 

Young Haywood, however, was be- 
ginning to feel the tedium of his 
aloneness, for he had not the com- 
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panionship Hester found at the 
League, and pften in his boyish sim- 
plicity he would turn entreating eyes 
upon her at some of their chance 
meetings on the old landing. But al- 
ways Hester passed him with high- 
tilted chin. One happy day, however, 
happy for the lonely boy from the 
hills, good Mrs. Bilton, their mutual 
landlady, "made them acquainted" 
at a chance meeting of the three in 
the hall, and after this it was easy 
sailing for John. 

"Boy o' Dreams, guess what hap- 
pened today when I was getting some 
oils in at Hartmann's," exclaimed 
Hester, one Saturday afternoon in 
late October, when their intimacy had 
grown to an assured footing. 

"Am no guesser" — depositing his 
recent purchases from the neighbor- 
ing delicatessen on the deep window- 
seat. ' ' Tell us yourself, ' ' urged young 
Haywood, as he ripped open a can 
of baked beans. 

"Well, you know Starking, the 
great seascaper." 

"Yes; what of him?" and John 
lifted his eyes and looked sharply at 
Hester. 

"Mr. Hartmann introduced me to 
him today" — placing the beans on the 
gas-plate. "And oh, boy!" — turn- 
ing to him radiant eyes — "he has 
asked me to his studio-tea Thurs- 
day, and I 'm going ! They 're horribly 
swagger, you know." 

"Yes, I know," he admitted, low- 
ering the flame under the coffee-pot; 
"but the man has a shady reputation. 
Why, I shouldn't want my sister to 
go within gunshot of his daubs!" he 
blurted, in tragic conclusion. 

"Well, I'm not your sister, and, 
furthermore, I'm quite capable of 
taking care of myself, and I expect 
to go arrayed in my best." 

"Hello, in there, Boy o' Dreams!" 
exclaimed Hester, the following 
Thursday, as she tapped on Hay- 
wood's door for admission and then 
poked her radiant little face into the 
aperture. "Saw you at the Starking 
function this afternoon." 



"Come on in, Artful One, with an 
accent on the 'ful,' " called Hay- 
wood, laying down his "music-box," 
as she termed his violin, and reaching 
for his pipe. 

"What were you doing there, any- 
way, I'd like to know?" — Hester com- 
ing gingerly inside and seating her- 
self still more gingerly on the side of 
a chair near the door. 

"Oh, I was doing the reporter 
stunt" — puffing away on Old Faith- 
ful. "You dont mind," he ques- 
tioned, pointing from the curling 
smoke to her brave little toggery, 
donned for the swagger affair she had 
just left. 

' ' Never ! ' ' she replied, with a frown 
between her blue eyes and a shrug of 
her young shoulders. 

"Parley couldn't get it in with all 
the other 'hash' he had to grind out 
this afternoon," Haywood went on, 
"so I gave him a lift." 

"I didn't know you added the art 
of letters to your other numerous ac- 
complishments. Where 'd you get your 
orchid ? ' ' — bending her frowning eyes 
upon the fragile flower he had placed 
in an old pitcher on his return from 
the tea. 

"Oh, some kiddies in Starking 's 
neighborhood bribed me with it. The 
old organ-grinder left them in the 
midst of their Castle-walk, and when 
they saw me come out with my case 
under my arm they fell upon me, and 
I had to stop and jig them a bit, you 
know." And Haywood laughed as 
he saw her angry little face in the 
doorway. 

"Your orchid all right, Hessie" 
— looking at the bunch at her corsage. 
"The little kid said, 'The beautiful 
purple lady gave it to me,' which 
tags you all right, I'm a-thinking." 

"Humph!" was all that Hester 
again vouchsafed, as she passed out 
of the door and closed it with a 
bang. 

"So the charming Miss Strong is 
aiming for the Great Career — capital 
'g', capital 'c'," mused Hartley 
Starking, as he stood in the midst of 
bis studio's disarray after his guests 
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THE POETRY OP MUSIC 

had departed. "Well, old Hunter 
says she has a smashing technique and 
an imagination from the skies; guess 
we'll have to look in on her after 
dinner" — getting into his topcoat and 
hat and passing out to the elevator. 

Later in the evening, as Hester was 
looking over some sketches for her 
next day's work, Mrs. Bilton tapped 
and put her face in at the door. 

"Mr. Starking to see you, Miss 
Strong" — and, even before she could 
remonstrate, Mrs. Bilton was gone 
and Starking was entering. 

"Dont say a word, Miss Strong, 
please dont" — approaching, with his 
most engaging smile, where she stood 
in the middle of her little room with 
indignant eyes. "You know for Art's 
sake we mustn't stand on ceremony, 
and ever since our little chat this 
afternoon I have been obsessed with 
a desire to see your work." 

At this Hester relented a little, for 
her art was her weakness, and she 
said a little less coldly : 

"That's very nice of you, Mr. 
Starking; wont you sit down?" — in- 
dicating a chair as she turned to 
gather up her sketches. "You see, 
living alone here, I'm rather particu- 
lar about having men bouncing in," 
she added, with girlish frankness ; 
"and Mrs. Bilton has never broken 
my rule before." 

"Oh! but that was because I was 
so insistent, Miss Strong; I told her 



I had come especially to see your pic- 
tures. And now you will let me, wont 
you?" Starking asked, turning to 
her in his best manner. 

' ' I shant mind if you dont stay too 
long," she assented, still perturbed. 
"This is something I finished today" 
•—placing a canvas on the easel. 

Starking turned, then started per- 
ceptibly. "What! You did that? 
Why, where did you get that stroke? 
It's wonderful, and the luminosity is 
beyond belief," he went on, as she 
placed one canvas after another. 
"Why, the girl's a genius!" he mut- 
tered under his breath as she brought 
another oil from her wardrobe. 

"Listen, Miss Strong," he finally 
said, looking at his watch; "I just 
must tear myself away, for I'm 
booked early this evening. But I do 
want you to let me help you. You 
have great ability, and I want you to 
come to my studio and let me give you 
a few pointers, wont you? It wont 
cost you anything" — looking about 
the plain little room. 

"Oh! but I couldn't think of doing 
that" — turning indignantly upon 
him. "I always pay up for every- 
thing, and my work at the League 
takes all I can make in. odds and ends 
of ways." 

"Well, then, why not be my model 
for a time? That will give you a 
neat chance to square things up. I'm 
in need of your type just now." 
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They regarded each other steadily 
a moment; he masking his real intent, 
she wholly absorbed in the thought of 
the significance of this help in her be- 
loved art from this great man. 

"Shall we say Monday at ten?" — 
as he saw the yielding light grow in 
her eyes. 

' ' Yes, ' ' she said, with a defiant little 
frown, as she thought, "I'm perfectly 
able to take care of myself. ' ' And so 
he left her. 

"Gad! but I must get her off that 
stroke of hers in short order, or in 
five years' time my marines wont be 
in the running with hers. I'll trail 




MELODY SURPRISES ART 

her off on another scent entirely, until 
she loses it altogether. These young 
things are very plastic, ' ' he mused, as 
he entered a taxi, giving an address. 
"She'll listen to the great Starking 
all right, all right. Wouldn't be any 
loss to make love to the little peach to 
help the good cause along, either" — 
stepping from the taxi into his club. 

"Well, how's the career?" called 
Haywood, as Hester passed him in the 
morning, coming in with eggs and 
rolls for his breakfast. 

' ' Oh, great ! ' ' she called back, speed- 
ing down the stairs. "I'm going to 
Starking 's now for some pointers he's 
going to give me." 

"How's that?" questioned Hay- 



wood, leaning over the banisters 
toward the bobbing plume in the 
lower hall, the rolls bursting the bag 
and tumbling gaily down the stairs. 

"Oh! he was in last night, and is 
crazy over my canvases" — and she 
flashed out of the door and was cross- 
ing the square before he could blurt 
out any remonstrance. 

"Gosh! but I'd like to spoil his 
face, coming here when he knows she's 
living alo e, and then setting a trap 
for her in his studio" — and Haywood 
dumped his breakfast on the table, 
with never a thought of eating it. He 
went over to his window and stared 
moodily out across the 
square, hands plunged 
deep in his pockets. 

"Little spitfire! I'll bet 
she'll take care of herself, 
tho ; scratch Lis eyes out if 
he touches her" — and he 
chuckled at the thought. 
"Holler, too, and not care 
who hears. 

"Rotten that I haven't a 
dollar to marry on, nor 
any decent position, or I'd 
waltz her to the Little 
Church Around the Corner 
so quick she wouldn't have 
breath to say 'No.' Of 
course I love her!" he ex- 
claimed wrath fully, get- 
ting into his hat and coat; 
"and of course she loves 
me!" still more wrathfully, "tho 
she'll never own up, with this Great 
Career forever in the foreground of 
her days. But, manifestly, I cant 
trust to her power to scratch and to 
holler; I've got to hike for the Stark- 
ing lair and watch out for the little 
paint-lady." 

And it wasn't a bad idea, either, 
for as he paused a half-hour later in 
the hall outside Starking 's studio he 
quickly placed his ear to the door at 
the sound of rising voices within. 

"Dont dare touch me!" he heard in 
Hester's voice, shrill with fury, and 
be knew by instinct that her sharp 
little fingers were seeking his face. He 
waited for no further developments, 
however, but plunged headlong thru 
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the door — by some strange good for- 
tune left unlatched — and hurled him- 
self on Starking. 

' ' You — you hell-hound ! ' ' Haywood 
choked, forcing him back against the 
wall — Hester standing white to the 
lips, her eyes wide with fury, yet 
alight with a strange shame as she 
looked at Haywood. 

"How dare you come into my 
studio unannounced?" blubbered 
Starking, shaking himself free of the 
hand that trembled at his throat. 

"Oh, cut it, Starking!"— and Hay- 
wood laughed a crackling laugh, as 
he looked at the abject man beside 
him. ' ' You 're nothing but 
the pup that your reputa- 
tion has you. I'll come 
in here in any way I like, 
understand — especially 
when I hear the girl I'm 
going to marry scratching 
your soulful eyes out. 
Hester ' ' — and Haywood 
turned to the girl, who 
still lingered anxiously in 
her model's garb of Egyp- 
tian water-carrier — ' ' get 
into your togs and we'll 
go home." 

"John Haywood, you — 

you " she commenced, 

clinching her small hands. 

"Come on, you'd bet- 
ter, ' ' interrupted Hay- 
wood, quietly, as Starking 
stood looking on with a leer. "I'll 
wait for you at the door." With a 
half-defiant flash of her eyes, Hester 
entered the dressing-room. As she 
came out, Starking was standing 
where she must pass to reach the door. 

Starking made a low, mocking bow 
as she approached, and extended to 
her a fresh, crisp greenback. "For 
mademoiselle's services and a most de- 
lightful hour spent with her." She 
paused, paralyzed for an instant; 
then, suddenly recovering herself, she 
smiled and took the proffered note, 
but instantly tossed it in his face. 

"The only price set upon my serv- 
ice as model was a few pointers in 
seascape, and those I gladly forego 
under the circumstances" — and she 



moved, in all her girlish dignity, 
toward the door, where Haywood 
waited with an approving grin across 
his face. 

' ' Well, I '11 give them now, ' ' shouted 
Starking, cad that he was, goaded by 
their young scorn of him: "you can- 
not paint, and never will ! ' ' 

For a moment she paused, startled, 
for this touched her at her vulnerable 
point. But one glance into his shifty, 
infuriated eyes told her it was only 
a bluff to humiliate and diseom-age 
her, and, with a relieved little catch 
in her breath, she went out with 
Haywood. 




A FIRE BREAKS OUT 

Not a word passed between them 
on their way to the old house in 
Washington Square, and when he un- 
locked the door and let her in, she 
went directly to her room. 

" Oh ! " she cried, with a long shud- 
der, as she stood in the middle of her 
floor, where the sunlight lay in a long 
bar on the figured carpet. "Oh!" 
she repeated, "how vile his hands felt ! 
And to think that I ever thought that 
he could teach me anything!" And 
she lifted her face and looked at the 
brooding sunset sea on her easel. 

"That is the one on which I was 
trying to catch Ms stroke. How hate- 
ful it looks now!" — and suddenly 
seizing her palette-knife, she plunged 
it in girlish frenzy into the center of 
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the canvas and ripped it to the top, 
to the bottom, from right to left, and 
then burst into heart-broken weeping, 
as it fell with a crash to the floor. 
And deep, deep down in her being 
she knew she was ashamed before the 
man who loved her. Did she love 
him? She didn't know. Oh, dear! 

Below, Haywood, sitting with un- 
lighted pipe, heard the crash and 
started in his chair. 

"Poor little kid! more high jinks, 
I suppose" — and he slouched lower 
in his chair, accustomed as he was to 
her tantrums. 

A sudden scurrying of feet on the 
floor above, however, and more top- 
pling of furniture, made Haywood 
plunge suddenly from his room and 
up the stairs. 

"Trouble for fair this time, I 
guess," he muttered as he pounded 
on her door, and then quickly burst 
in as he heard her call for help. 

And not a minute too soon, for the 
little room was choked with smoke 
from the overturned lamp. 

"Where are you, Hessie?" he 
gasped, plunging thru the smoke, 
tearing at burning draperies, and 
moving aside flaming furniture, with 
frantic haste. 

"Oh, little kid, sing out! cant 
you?" he groaned, in an agony of 
search. 

"Here!" came a frightened voice. 

And there, under a blanket, which 
she had dragged from the bed as she 
fell, he found her unharmed. 

How he escaped with her he never 
knew, tho he often tried to think 
it out there in St. Vincent's Hos- 
pital, in the days he lay with eyes 
turned toward the future, his tor- 
tured hands lying bandaged on the 
immaculate coverlid before him — 
hands that would never play again, 
the doctors had told him. 

Daily Hester had come to see him, 
with bright little stories of her day's 
work, full of cheer. Lately there had 
been a splendid commission, with 
abundant promise of more work, for 
she had suddenly sprung into prom- 
inence thru her recent League exhibit. 

And now he was back in his old 



room again — how good it seemed, with 
the grass freshening in the spring 
sunlight in the old Square ! 

Suddenly he turned and swept a 
faded orchid from the table into the 
hollow of his other bandaged hand, 
and bowed his pale face mutely 
over it. 

Thus Hester found him as she 
descended the stairs on her way to 
deliver a fresh consignment of 
place-cards and favors. 

"Well, Boy o' Dreams, it surely 
seems good to see you in that old 
chair again" — and down she dropped 




I JUST CANT BE DEPENDENT ON YOU 



her bag, standing behind his chair, 
looking with tear-filled eyes on the 
helpless hands trying in vain to hide 
the faded orchid. 

"And it's sure good to be here, 

Little Pal. And yet " He paused, 

looking out across the Square; his 
suffering spirit clouding his eyes. 

"Now, no 'and yets,' John Hay- 
wood," blustered Hester, stealthily 
wiping away the shining tears and 
bustling about the cupboard. "You 
know Doctor Homer said there was 
decided hope when you left yester- 
day." And she brought out the coffee 
and pot and soon had the aroma fill- 
ing the room. 

"Yes, but in the meantime " 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Twins' Double 
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(From the Morning Star, October 1st) 
"LADY RAFFLES" 

SENTENCED ! 



Famous Female Crook Gets Five 

Years 
"| ady Raffles," the cleverest 
I , woman in the Rogues' Gallery, 
long known to the police, but 
hitherto uncaught, was sentenced yes- 
terday, in the special sessions, to five 
years at Sing Sing. The capture and 
conviction of the woman for robbing 
Mrs. Alexander Colt-Smith of her 
jewels, while in her service as a maid, 
was brought about by Phil Kelley, 
New York's star thief-catcher. She 
will be taken up the river tomorrow 
in the custody of a special officer. 

On many former occasions "Lady 
Raffles," who is a most attractive 
young woman, as well as a clever one, 
has eluded capture. Five feet tall, 
slender, soft-voiced, and shy and timid 
in manner, she has nothing of the thief 
about her appearance, and has thus 
often been able to delude her captors, 
cloaking her bold and daring person- 
ality under the shield of her sex. 
This time the precaution of handcuffs 
will be resorted to, and she will travel 
to Sing Sing securely chained to her 
escort. 

For the next five years her romantic 
tho hazardous career bids fair to be 
interrupted. 

(From the Morning Star, October 1st) 
James Dwight Gordon Buys 

$500,000 Necklace 
The Rienzi necklace of two hundred 
perfectly matched pearls has at last 
found a buyer. James D. Gordon and 



his daughters, Nell and Jo, the beauti- 
ful Gordon twins, returned to this 
country yesterday on the Mauretania, 
bringing the necklace with them. It 
is said to be the only one of its kind 
in the world. 

(From the Record, October 2d) 
TERRIBLE WRECK ON 

THE ALBANY ROAD! 



Head-on Collision at Tarryville — 
Sixty People Believed Dead 

Two Mogul engines, going full 
speed on a single track just outside of 
Tarryville this morning, crashed into 
each other, reducing five cars to 
kindling-wood and derailing ten 
others. The wreck immediately caught 
fire from the engines, and the bloody 
glare of the flames added to the 
shrieks of imprisoned sufferers, and 
the terrible aspect of the wounded, 
who ran about frantically seeking 
their friends, gave the scene the 
aspect of an inferno. 

As the dead and injured were re- 
moved from the wreck, they were laid 
upon the bank beside the track. 
Thirty bodies have been found at 
present writing, but it is believed that 
at least twenty others perished, and 
were consumed in the flames. 

Among those who are believed to 
have been killed is "Lady Raffles," 
the famous woman-burglar, who was 
on her way to Sing Sing, escorted by 
plain-clothes officer George Blake. 
Blake's body has been found with the 
steel chain dangling, broken, from his 
wrist ; but the woman must have been 
pinned down in the wreckage and 
burned. A partial list of identified 
dead follows. 
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(From Times-Herald, October 15th) 
Extra ! Extra ! 

JAMES DWIGHT GORDON 

FOUND DEAD IN HOME! 



Circumstances in Death op Multi- 
millionaire Point to Murder — 
Famous Pearl Necklace Stolen 
— Nell Gordon, Daughter, Held 
as Suspect. 

October 15th.— The butler of the 




lady raffles appears in disguise 

Gordon residence, Fifth Avenue, go- 
ing into the library this morning at 
seven o'clock, was horrified to dis- 
cover the body of his master lying 
across the desk, with a wound in the 
forehead. A doctor being called, said 
that Mr. Gordon had apparently been 
dead for six hours, which would make 
the time of the crime about one 
o'clock. The coroner took charge of 
the body, and the best detectives in 
the city are working on the case. 
The room shows no sign of a strug- 



gle, so the theory of burglars may 
be discredited. Whoever killed the 
millionaire must have entered the 
room as a trusted friend. On the 
other hand, the Rienzi pearl necklace 
is missing from the safe. Yet, if 
robbery were the real motive, it is 
difficult to see why other objects of 
value were not also taken. Mr. Gor- 
don had a large sum of money in his 
pocket and wore valuable jewelry. 
The theory upon which the police are 
working is that Gordon was 
killed in a moment of fury 
after a quarrel, and the 
necklace taken as a blind. 

The Gordon twins, Nell 
and Jo, came home from the 
theater at twelve. Jo went 
at once to her room as her 
maid testified, but Nell 
paused at the library, say- 
ing she had something to 
ask her father before she 
retired. The housemaid says 
that when she passed the 
door a little later she heard 
sounds of quarreling within, 
and recognized Miss Nell's 
voice, raised in anger. At 
about half-past twelve the 
girl joined her sister. She 
appeared violently agitated, 
but gave as a reason that 
her father had bidden her 
break her engagement with 
Philip Kelley, the detective. 
It is known that the old man 
objected to the match. The 
girl is held without bail as 
a suspect, pending a thoro 
investigation. 



(From a letter received the same 
morning by Phil Kelley) 

Dear Mr. Kelley : 

To inform you that by the time you 
read this I shall have in my posses- 
sion the Gordon necklace. It will 
doubtless relieve your stress of mind 
to know that I was quite uninjured 
by the wreck, and am well, going 
about, and busy as usual. 

Sincerely yours. 

Lady Raffles. 
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(From report of Harry Jones, city 
detective, October loth) 

Reported for duty at eight o'clock, 
and was sent to Gordon home to in- 
vestigate death of millionaire. Found 
Phil Kelley also on the job as private 
detective for the twins. Kelley and I 
searched the library for the Aveapon. 
"Wound made by long, fine, steel in- 
strument that penetrated to the brain, 
but apparently drew little or no blood. 
Found a dagger hatpin on the floor, 
which maid identified as one Miss 



to me. Tho, one thing puzzles me: 
Where is the . necklace ? I advised 
Kelley to make a thoro search of the 
house for it, but he said it would be 
useless, as it was not there. Seems 
positive. He is certainly hiding some- 
thing. Nell arrested this afternoon 
and taken to Tombs. Asserts inno- 
cence, but admits quarreling with 
father. 

(From personal in the Morning Star, 
October 16th) 
Lady R. — You know the truth of 




NELL GORDON IS ACCUSED 



Nell wore in the picture hat she had 
on at the theater. Questioned both 
girls. Kelley furious at the suspicion 
that Nell killed the old man. He 
seems to have a theory of his own and 
to be hiding something. Jo says her 
father had no enemies; was subject, 
however, to heart failure. Query : 
How account for the wound? The 
necklace is gone. The twins knew 
the combination — no one else. 

Kelley insists on Nell's innocence, 
but it looks like a pretty clear case 



the affair. Dont let innocent suffer. 
Tell all, and it shall be to your ad- 
vantage. Communicate. Kelley, Box 
104, Office. 

(From letter received by Phil Kelley, 
October 17 th) 

Dear Kelley, 

Box 104, Office : 

You once said to a certain lady 

that, clever as she was, she had met 

her match. How about it now? Do 

you think a five-year sentence to Sing 
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Sing a good beginning to asking a 
favor? Poor man, you are rather 
helpless, aren't you? Show the letter 
you received on the morning after the 
robbery to the police. Do you think 
they will believe it likely that a thief 
would write her intentions to a detec- 
tive, or likelier that a man would 
forge such a letter to save his sweet- 
heart from trial ? You see the point ? 
Of course, you hardly believe I 
killed him. You may remember that a 
certain lady is five feet, slender and 
weakly. She certainly has not the 
strength to reach up on tiptoe and 
stab a strong, six-foot man so forcibly. 
Unless, perhaps, you think I stood 
upon a chair, and he held still for me 
to do it. Sweetheart Nell is just 
about my size too, isn 't she ? But the 
police are such fools! Poor detective 
Kelley ! And maybe I do know some- 
thing, too. L. R. 



(From Telegram, October 18th) 

FAMOUS FEMALE 

CROOK NOT DEAD! 



Mysterious "Lady Raffles" 

Escapes Capture Again 

The remarkable career of "Lady 
Raffles" was not terminated by the 
Albany wreck as reported. The police 
became suspicious, from an examina- 
tion of the chain on officer Blake's 
wrist, that the young woman had 
freed herself, instead of being torn 
from it in the wreckage. Detectives 
have since been on the watch, and 
this morning, evidently relying on the 
circulated report of her death, the 
young woman was seen on Madison 
Avenue by Detectives Jones and 
Kelley, returning from their work on 
the Gordon case. Jones immediately 
placed the young woman under 
arrest, but once more fate was kind 
to her. Passing over an uneven grat- 
ing in the walk, Kelley stumbled and 
fell heavily against Jones, breaking 
his hold on the prisoner. "When the 
two men picked themselves up, she 
was gone. 



(Personal in Morning Star) 
Phil. — Thank you for your oppor- 
tune help. Tell Nell not to worry. 
I will tell all. L. R. 

(From Times-Eerald, October 20th) 
Extra ! Extra ! 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 

AT GORDON TRIAL! 



"Lady Raffles" Turns State's Evi- 
dence and Confesses Robbery — 
Multimillionaire a Victim of 
Heart Disease — Nell Gordon is 
Freed. 

October 20th.— When the trial of 
Nell Gordon, for the murder of her 
father, opened this morning, the most 
remarkable scene in the history of 
criminal law took place. The weep- 
ing prisoner had just completed her 
tale of the quarrel with her father 
on the night of his death, regarding 
her engagement to Philip Kelley, and 
had joined her fiance, who was en- 
deavoring to comfort her, when a 
small, slender woman in black, -with 
her face screened by a black veil, was 
brought to the witness-stand by the 
lawyer for the defendant. He an- 
nounced to the jury that his client 
had been promised immunity as a 
State's witness, and asked her to raise 
her veil. As she did so, the familiar 
features of "Lady Raffles" were 
disclosed. 

Amid an intense hush, this remark- 
able young woman told her story. 
She related how, at about twelve- 
thirty on the night of October 14th, 
she had entered the library of the 
Gordon mansion by means of the 
great French windows on the south. 
Hidden in the curtain enclosure, she 
had seen Mr. Gordon turn from the 
door into the hall with an angry ex- 
pression, and stand by the library 
table, apparently in thought. Sud- 
denly he had put his hand to his 
heart as tho in pain, swayed and 
crashed forward onto the table, his 
head striking the sharp point of a 
letter file. 

"I ran forward to help him," ran 
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LADY RAFFLES IS INDUCED TO CONFESS 



the testimony of the witness; "but 
he was already dead when I had re- 
moved the instrument from his fore- 
head." 

"What did you do then?" asked 
the Court, sternly. 

"Why," replied "Lady Baffles," 
ingenuously, "it was getting late, and 
as I am in the habit of sleeping eight 
hours every night, I just got the neck- 
lace and went home." She leaned 
across the rail of the witness-box and 



handed a parcel to Nell Gordon, with 
a charming smile. 

"Here is the necklace," she said; 
"it's very lovely, but I am so dark 
that I never could wear pearls!" 

(From Morning Star, two months 
later) 



Married. — December 
Kelley to Nell Gordon. 
Arkwright officiating. 



20th, Philip 
Rev. William 



A Modern Rome 

By GEORGE B. STAFF 

In olden day when Roman sway 
Controlled the world from east to west, 

And Ctesar fought his gallant way 
Across the frontier lands to wrest 

From fighting tribes their northern home, 

'Twas said all roads led into Rome. 

In modern days when photoplays 
Draw thousands to their changing scenes, 

When this new form of drama sways 
New patrons daily to the screens, 

We well may say, as thus they grow, 

All roads lead to the photoshow. 




No one, to my knowledge, has yet 
writ a treatise on the physiog- 
nomy of inns. There is some- 
thing about the outward expression 
of one that attracts or repels you at 
first sight of the lights in the eye- 
like windows, the cant of the door, 
like a tremulous mouth, and the smell 
of cookery that curls down with the 
chimney-smoke in the shape of a 
church-warden's pipe. Even the 
thatch of the roof is cut in gentleman 
fashion or stands in disarray like the 
hair of a snarling dog. 

There was something about "Ye 
Lion Inne," perched on the King's 
road, with its cellar damp from the 
wash of the sea-tide, that both at- 
tracted and repelled. One could see 
it had formerly been a gentleman 
inn, with claret-colored chaises drawn 
up in its courtyard, and its parlor 
full of merchants and rich colonials. 
Now it had fallen to be the rendezvous 
of sailormen and sutlers, poor coast- 
wise fishermen and adventurers in 
shabby finery, with a shady past and 
a future waylaid with misdoubts. 

There is a tradition that Captain 
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Kidd dried his sea-cloak and cocked 
his Spanish leather boots before the 
great back-logs in "Ye Lion Inne's" 
fireplace. Rufus Moore would always 
shake his head when the question was 
put to him. But, with the passing of 
the famous captain on Tower Hill 
gibbet, there came, infrequently, less 
worthy successors to take his place 
in the low-ceiled parlor. 

Trade went from bad to worse. 
The gentlemen in frayed greatcoats, 
who put ashore in a great hurry, or 
who rode from out of the night on 
borrowed horses, swaggered into the 
parlor, called for Rufus Moore's 
best, put their heads together in whis- 
pered confabs, and made off at break 
of day without a thought of recom- 
pense. 

It is true that in his press for 
money, young and respectable Gabriel 
Whitten had taken the taverner up 
to Captain Ezra Whitten 's house on 
the wind-swept hill and that a mort- 
gage had passed between him and the 
bed-ridden, retired sailor. Captain 
Whitten had paid him in Spanish 
doubloons, and the fishy-faced man, 
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with the salt of dissolution gathering 
in his eyes, appeared quite happy to 
be rid of the heavy gold. 

Joan, the will-o'-the-wisp sweet- 
heart of Gabriel, carried the bag of 
chinking gold pieces back to the inn, 
and her feet danced to the music of 
the money. Gabriel trod alongside of 
her, his head down, scholar fashion. 
He told himself he was joyed to share 
his inheritance with the father of the 
tripping, blithesome girl, and, yet, he 
had another reason, a stronger one, 
that even there, in the sparkling light 
from the sea, brought the pallor to his 
cheeks. 

It was five years since he had 
clapped eyes upon Peter, five years 
and a day. And the night of his com- 
ing and going from the port haunted 
him like a black curse. It had been 
a sun-clear day like this one, with a 
speck of a cloud in the far east. At 
nightfall the wind veered, and settled 
a bank of clouds, with a thin, shiver- 
ing drizzle, along the coast. 

He remembered the wind crooning 
and rocking the house on the hill, and 
his father drawn up to the fitful fii-e. 
Then the door had clattered open, 
and a towering man in sea-boots, with 
a scarf wrapped up to his eyes, had 
flung into the room and stood before 
Captain Whitten. 

There was a quick demand for 
money, the tottering' compliance of 
the captain, and, with a snarl at 
Gabriel for standing in his way, the 
stranger had gone again. This was 
his brother Peter — a consorter with 
fashionable gentlemen in Boston, an 
adventurer, gambler, rake. 

After that rumors wafted to them 
of his falling into evil company, and 
that Peter Whitten, the wit and 
dandy, had been seen in consort with 
certain unsavory sailormen, who put 
off of dark nights in small boats to 
ships that did not fly the King's en- 
sign and that landed illicit cargoes. 

They were well rid of him, and the 
money were safer out of the house. 

Gabriel looked toward the sea. A 
haze was creeping down the coast, 
threatening a thick night. It was 
summertide, and he had thought 



fondly of a stroll with Joan along the 
moonlit beach. The better part of 
prudence were to leave her at 
"Ye Lion Inne's" door and to hasten 
home. 

So he sighed, pressed the girl's slim 
hand, and set his back to the sinking 
sun. Even in the hour of his ab- 
sence, old Captain Whitten had failed 
with startling rapidity. The doctor's 
chaise was at the gate, and he shook 
his head solemnly as Gabriel entered. 

"He wont last out the night — the 
heart has given out." 

"Ah!" Gabriel sighed back the 
word. Presently the white-faced Cap- 
tain drew the curtains of his bed and 
beckoned his son to him. 

"It's there," he whispered labo- 
riously — '"back of the fireplace — my 
money and yours. As for Peter, dont ' ' 
— the words came with a hoarse 
shriek — "dont give him a farthing!" 

He clutched Gabriel close. ' ' There 's 
more," he rambled on; "much more. 
I've been a venturesome man in my 
day — come close — I was a shipmate 
of Billy Kidd— we buried the stuff- 
closer, closer — ah, too -late!" 

Captain Whitten 's eyes set in a 
fishy, unmeaning stare, and Gabriel, 
with a sigh, drew the bed-curtains. 

The wind had risen with the doc- 
tor's going and sobbed in the heavy 
chimney. A drizzle of rain tapped 
against the oiled windows. 

Gabriel sat in the chair he had used 
as a boy, with no company save his 
thoughts, a heavy sorrow for the dead 
Captain in his curtained bed, and the 
haunting memory of such another 
wild night. 

The muffled steps of sea-boots on 
wet sod, as they neared the house, 
thrust grief aside, leaving only fear 
in its place. 

Gabriel opened the door and peered 
against a wall of blackness. Within 
two paces of him stood a tall figure 
with a scarf wrapped to its eyes. 

"Ah! little brother!" said Peter, 
stepping forward; "a rough night — a 
very rough night." 

"It's strange," said Gabriel, half 
to himself; "I've been expecting 
you." 
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"A kind little brother," mocked 
Peter, shaking the rain from his great- 
coat; "a remarkably considerate 
Jacob to leave at home." 

"No taunts," said Gabriel, bravely 
for him; "your father lies dead, half 
from the loathing of you. ' ' 

Peter's lips smiled, but his hard 
eyes belied the play of his lips. 

"I wont stay long; it's a question 
of money." 

"Money, money!" cried Gabriel, 




JOAN AND GABRIEL 

bitterly. "You think only of money, 
with your father scarce cold." 

"My boat is waiting — the men are 
getting tipsy at 'Ye Lion Line' — 
come, out with it! Where did the 
old one hoard his guineas?" 

"You'll never know from me," 
said Gabriel, stoutly. 

The man in frayed finery came 
close, and his damp hands, with their 
clammy wrist-bands, closed over the 
youth's wrists. "I have no time to 
shilly-shally," he said; "needs must, 
if you drive me to use force." 

Gabriel 's heart forsook him. A wild 
fear fluttered in his wordless throat. 
He wrenched his hands free and ran 



to the door. With a kick and a twist 
it was open, and he faced about. 

"Little good may it do you," he 
cried. "Woe, woe has fallen upon 
our house." 

"You young raven," said Peter; 
' ' then it is here. I '11 take my chance 
of finding it." 

Gabriel ran blindly toward the inn, 
while Peter turned to a survey of 
the room. The bed-curtains fluttered 
softly in the back-draft from the 
chimney, and Peter's face whitened 
ever so little. But he tapped here 
and there on the walls with the point 
of his stick until, above the mantel, a 
hollow sound came forth. In a jiffy 
he had unclasped his heavy sailor's 
knife and set to ripping at the 
paneling. 

When Gabriel, Joan and Rufus 
Moore entered the room, they found 
him bent above the contents of a 
ship 's box, a few gold pieces scattered 
on the table, and documents littering 
the floor. 

"Come in," said Peter crustily; 
"it seems my honored father was 
more of a money-lender than a pro- 
rider for his sons." 

"I am in his debt," said the inn- 
keeper, "if that is what you mean." 

"But the guineas," mused Peter; 
"devil take it ! Where are the golden 
beauties?" 

"Here is the Captain's will," said 
Rufus, picking up a crumpled docu- 
ment. 

"Ah! let me read it." 

Peter's eyes darkened as he scanned 
the hand-writ scroll. 

"It seems I am cut off," he said, 
with a laugh, "and that Jacob here 
is the heir to dole out pence when he 
pleases. As for the guineas, there is 
a chest of them buried, according to 
this instruction and chart, in the 
sands of Wendham Island." 

A silence fell upon the company. 

"You see I am honest about it," 
Peter confessed, his brow clearing; 
"no blubbering over spilt wine." 

"If the gold is in the sands of 
Wendham," said Rufus, with cold 
comfort, ' ' I fear there is little chance 
of recovery. It is well known by 
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sailormen to be a quicksand — a fear- 
some place." 

Then Peter did an unexpected 
thing. With one hand he took that 
of Rufus, and with the other that of 
Gabriel. 

"Tomorrow," he said solemnly, 
"we set out upon our journey, my 
little brother and I. And may the 
gold bring him a blessing on top of 
my cursed luck." 

"Amen," said Rufus, heartily. 

Two men landed from a yawl on 
the sands of Wendham Island. It was 
a barren, waste place, covered with 
waving sea-grass and given over to 
gulls. 

"This way, brother," directed 
Peter, who seemed to have a certain 
familiarity with the place; "the 
chart names yonder dune of sand to 
be the place." 

Presently he came to a halt, left off 
his pleasant whistling, and summoned 
Gabriel to dig in a spot that he 
marked with his stick. 

After the roots of the grass were 
struck thru, the warm sand spaded 
fast, and, with a thud, Gabriel's spade 
struck a solid bottom. 

"Softly," said Peter, his eyes 
sparkling ; "let me help you with your 
inheritance." 

In a trice he had jumped into the 
hole and pulled forth the iron-bound 
chest. Its lid gave way before the 
strokes of the spade's edge, and there, 
sunning under the blue sky, lay a 
shining heap of gold. 

Gabriel held back, but Peter ran 
his fingers thru the treasure. 

"Doubloons, pieces of eight, Por- 
tuguese moidores — no common man's 
collection. I'll wager our lamented 
parent levied toll on the high seas to 
gather such as these." 

"Do you think he was a pirate?" 
asked Gabriel. 

"You spike him there, little heir," 
said Peter, pleasantly. "And now, as 
the sun is falling, up with your bag 
till I fill it." 

Gabriel shouldered a well-filled bag 
and started back to the yawl. 

"This way," called Peter, jerking 



his thumb to a spit of wet sand up 
the beach; " 'tis better water for a 
heavy boat." 

Gabriel floundered toward the moist 
sand, and Peter followed slowly. At 
the edge of the dimpling sand, 
Gabriel paused. 

"Take to it," called Peter, cheer- 
fully ; ' ' 'tis a better footing. ' ' 

Gabriel started to cross the spit of 
sand. Peter came to the end of the 
dry sand and, sitting down on a 




PETER RIFLES THE CAPTAINS 
STRONG-BOX 

hummock, waited. Gabriel's feet be- 
gan to sink. Peter smiled the ghost 
of a smile. 

Gabriel sank deeper— up to his 
knees. Then, unable to lift his legs, 
he turned his head and east back im- 
ploring eyes to Peter. 

"I think you've stumbled upon the 
quicksands," said Peter; "a fine place 
for an inheritance." And he leaned 
back on his elbows and smiled at the 
thought of his pleasantry. 

"Help me; help me, brother!" 
called Gabriel. 

Peter smiled, looking up lazily into 
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the sun. Gabriel sank to his waist. 
He still held on to the bag of gold. 

"Man's eovetousness, " mused Peter. 
Then he sang out : ' ' Drop the burden, 
brother; it is weighing you down." 

Gabriel did not answer, nor again 
call for succor. He knew now he had 
been gulled, on to his death. 

As the sun was dipping back of the 



saw nothing of the brothers, tho the 
gossip of their search for the treasure, 
and of Peter's disinheritance, dripped 
from every tongue. 

Then, one fine afternoon, a wine- 
colored chaise came spanking and bob- 
bing up to "Ye Lion Inne's" door, 
and Peter, in fine, new clothes of a 
fashionable cut, alighted from the car- 
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GABRIEL AND PETER UNEARTH THE CAPTAIN 's TREASURE 



island, Gabriel had sunk to his arm- 
pits. Peter arose, brushed the sand 
from his clothes and turned to go. 

"I cant deny myself one last look, 
little brother," he said. And as Ga- 
briel shut his eyes, he felt the thirst 
of the long stare that swept his face. 

When Gabriel opened his eyes, the 
dimpling, smiling sand had cupped 
his chin. Peter had gone. 

For the span of a week the village 



riage. Lace dangled from his wrists, 
a brilliant shone on his finger, and a 
jabot of Mechlin set off his clear com- 
plexion. 

Peter was a handsome, straight- 
standing man, and knew it as he 
strolled, smiling, into "Ye Lion 
Inne," jingling the gold in his pocket. 
Joan, in the parlor, gasped at the 
fine show of him. 

Peter's face saddened and he went 
to her. "There was a tenderness be- 
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tween you and Gabriel," he said 
quietly, "and it hurts me beyond 
measure to carry the news I bring." 

The girl shrank back as he took her 
hand. 

"I lost the joy of my inheritance 
when he went down in the sands of 
Wendham." 

Joan gave a little cry and her eyes 
closed. 

"I have come back" — the deep, sad 
voice went on — "to tell you, and to 
close the house on the hill." 

Joan's heart called out in an agony, 
but her lips did not move. 

"I never knew what a fine heart 
the lad had, and how brave he was." 

"Why did not you save him?" 

The question was flung full in his 
face. Peter's fine lace handkerchief 
dabbed at his eyes. 

"There was nothing to do," he 
said, in such despair that she was 
half-convinced; "I lay on the sands 
till the sun went down, and my life 
was no better than his." 

"Send for Rufus," Peter resumed, 
and she noticed that his voice had 
gone cold again. 

Old Rufus Moore listened to the 
tale, with the tears starting and his 
chapped hands trembling like a palsy. 

Peter was dignified, sorrowful, a 
soft light in his eyes. Then, sud- 
denly, a paper flashed from his 
pocket, and he stared hard at Rufus. 
' "It's going to be a thick night — 
perhaps a storm," he said, "and I've 
a mind to stay over. Not up on the 
hill" — a look of half-fear shot across 
his fine features — "but with you. We 
might as well come to a settlement on 
this mortgage business." 

"The Captain intended," stam- 
mered Rufus, "that it should be re- 
newed — a period " 

"Period fiddlesticks!" said Peter. 
"I'm not to be cozened out of my 
money by a dead man's word." 

And he took a couple of guineas 
out of his pocket, and set them to 
spinning on the table. "Perhaps we 
had better have brandy," said Peter, 
finally. "It will put a heart and 
perhaps a promise into you." 

Peter sipped his drink toothsomely, 



then tossed off a second without pre- 
tense. Time went by, night came, and 
Peter still drank, holding Rufus over 
against him by the glint in his eye. 

The wind had risen outside, setting 
the surf to pounding on the bar, and 
whining thru the trees on the road. 

"It's coming up for a wild night," 
said Peter; then he laughed with the 
fancy of the thing. "I wonder if 
little brother is cold, off there on the 
sands of Wendham." 

Rufus shivered ; and even as he sat 
there under the gloating eyes, a 
stranger had entered "Ye Lion Inne," 
and stolen to Joan's side. 

She screamed, and would have 
swooned had he not caught her. 

The man in sodden, bedraggled 
clothes, whose grave lay wet and 
writhing on Wendham sands, was 
Gabriel, with the death-stamp still 
damp on his white brow. 

He drew her to the fire, and in its 
shadow told of his hour of torture, 
his brother's perfidy, and his timely 
rescue by a fishing-smack. 

' ' The gagging sand was even in ray 
mouth, as I called, and they believed 
me a strange creature of the sea." 

"You have come back — to me?" 

"Yes; robbed, murdered a 'most, 
without a roof." 

"You are as a child before him." 

"I tremble and fear even at the 
thought of him. ' ' 

Joan took his hand in comfort, and 
her round eyes warmed him. Late 
into the night they whispered, and 
he knew that he would risk death 
again for the coming back to her. 

Joan held the candle as Peter 
lurched his way to the east room 
door. Even with a candelabrum on 
the table, it was a place of lurking 
shadows, that folded the heavily cur- 
tained bed in gloom. 

Peter set his pistols on the table 
and listened to the soughing of the 
wind in the elms. A flash of light- 
ning across his window showed him 
the teeth of the snarling surf in the 
bay. The floors and rafters of the 
inn spoke with strange, creaking 
voices in the strain of the storm. 
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Peter watched the dance of the 
window-curtain, and stole forward to 
clasp the loosened window. As he 
did so, a gust of wind flitted oper the 
curtains of his bed. 

Peter shivered. Surely his eyes 
deceived him when they framed the 
shape of a man's legs moulded in 
white drapery on his bed. 

The window relaxed in his hand, 



It came, and with it the heavy re- 
port of the pistol, filling the room with 
a choking smoke. 

The hands of the thing on the bed 
moved. In the shadowy candle- 
light, its shape started slowly to rise 
from its winding-sheet. 

Peter's breath came in a roaring, 
stifled shriek, and he bolted to the 
door. His boots pounded in the pas- 




PETER FLEES PROM THE GHOST OP HIS BROTHER 



and fresh from the sea the storm 
swept thru the room, raising the bed 
draperies like the curtain of a stage. 

Good God! A shape did lie in his 
bed — a slender, sunken shape, close 
wrapped in white cerements. 

As the lightning filled the room with 
a brilliant glow, the face, with its 
waxen forehead, lay composed upon 
his pillow. 

It was the tortured, the suppli- 
cating face of Wendham sands ! 

Peter drew himself toward the 
table. His hand closed over his pistol 
and he raised it with a dreadful effort 
of will. With fixed arm, he waited 
for a recurrent flash of lightning. 



sageway, and, half-slipping, half- 
leaping, he landed at the foot of the 
stairs. 

He gave one backward look. The 
thing was even then gliding down the 
stairs. 

Out into the night ran Peter, into 
the teeth of the storm; his eyes set 
and staring, his brain gone mad with 
his vision. 

In the morning Gabriel and Joan 
found him in the house on the hill. 
He lay across his father's bed, the 
gold pieces dribbling from his pocket, 
and in his fixed eyes the sneer that 
had swept his brother's face on "Wend- 
ham sands. 




C^essanay/ 

From the scenario by EDWARD T. LOWE, JR. 



"XT ix on de highbrow stuff, boss," 
{ >J complained Spider Flynn. He 
gestured with a soiled, pre- 
hensile thumb. "Wot, f'r de love o' 
Mike, is dis scarab guy, anyhow?" 

"It's a bug, Spider" — his com- 
panion lighted a gilt-belted cigar 
daintily, flinging the match away with 
white, manicured fingers — "an aged 
bug three thousand years old." 

"T'ree t'ous — say, youse is guyin'. 
D'youse take little muh f'r a bat, or 
jus' a simp? A bug woirth pinching 
— garn ! ' ' 

"Is ten thousand dollars worth 
pinching?" 

Spider's small eyes gleamed. He 
leaned forward, bringing the front 
legs of his chair to the floor with a 
crash. "Is it?" he whispered, awed. 
"Say, lead muh to it. If dere's a 
bug on oirth good f'r ten t'ousand 
iron men, I'm on." 

Meredith Blake got impressively to 
his feet. He was entirely impressive, 
from his glittering patent-leather toes 
to the irreproachable derby which he 
was now placing upon his head. He 
was, indeed, so well plated with 
the outwardness of gentility that he 
might almost have passed for a gentle- 
man. He had to be. It was his stock- 
in-trade. 

' ' Then, that's settled. Now, get wise 
to the name — Hamilton, Pour Hun- 
dred and Nine West Seventy-sixth 
Street. The reception is tomorrow 
night, and trust little Willy to be 
among those present some way. Hang 
around that joint, Spider, and keep 
your eyes peeled. When you get an 
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earful of news, report. Get me ? Yes ? 
Well, s 'long." 

Spider Flynn looked after his 
leader as a Boswell after a Johnson. 
The cellar door, that led down into 
the room from the street, opening at 
that minute to admit a pale, pop-eyed 
youth with a permanent leer, he de- 
livered himself of his feelings. 

"Say, Squint, de boss is soitenly 
some fly guy, b'lieve muh! Wid dat 
dude mug o' his'n an' de Fift' Av'noo 
scenery he wears, he's woith more t' 
dis game dan you 'n' me togedder. 
Say, wat d 'youse t 'ink ? He 's buttin ' 
in t' a swell blow-out tomorrer night 
— fizz, spiels and skoits — me doin' de 
outside woik, t' pinch a scarab woith 
ten t'ousand cool!" 

"Wot," demanded Squint, wonder- 
ingly, "wot in h — is dat scarab stunt, 
Spide?" 

" W 'y, Squint ' '—Spider 's tone held 
grieved surprise — "your ign 'ranee 
gives me a pain. A scarab is a potato- 
bug t'ree t'ousand years old!" 

"Say, gov 'nor." 

"Yes, Spider?" 

"Dat glim up dere's awful bright 
f'r a job like dis" — he indicated the 
moon disparagingly over one shoulder. 
Meredith Blake settled back on the 
taxicab cushions with a tolerant smile. 

"Bless you, old man," he said, 
"this is no rough-neck stuff, y' know, 
but a fancy job. Instead of sneaking 
in a rear window with a jimmy, I en- 
ter the front door with a swallow-tail, 
thanks to your luck finding that 
invitation dropped in the gutter. 
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BLAKE EXPATIATES ON THE VALUE 
OP POTATO-BUGS 

Couldn't be a better night, old man. 
Nix on that yellow streak." 

"Jus' de same, I t'ink dere's some- 
t'ing on de blink — it's too easy. Wen 
I makes a haul I likes t' do hones' 
woik, wit' de diamond '-cutter, de 
putty an' de bull's-eye. I'm leery o' 
dis sassiety biz " 

" 'Fraid I'll give you away by eat- 
ing with my knife? Now, Spider, 
stow that whining and listen to me. I 
go in as a guest, get a glimp of the 
scarab, beat it upstairs, hide, and 
snitch the stone after the house gets 
quiet. I got the detective badge in 
case of trouble. You hang about with 
the car — lucky you're a regular 
chauffeur, Spider, so we dont have to 
pay taxi-hire! I come out, get in — 
there you are — simple, not?" 

"Sounds 0. K." admitted the 
pessimistic Spider; "but de tire often 
gets busted where youse dont see no 
glass. Here we are, anyhow. Gee ! but 
dat moon soitenly is gay!" 

Blake got out of the car, leisurely, 
tipped his chauffeur, and joined the 
stream of top-hats and opera-cloaks 
entering the blazing hallway. Spider, 
watching, with reluctant admiration, 
his easy air of at-homeness, had to 
admit that his partner looked the role 
of gentleman. 



"But where dere's skoits present I 
dont trust him," he sighed. "He'll 
cop th' game by some fool stunt, 
b'lieve muh." 

He cranked his ear, whirred noisily 
away, around the block, and thence 
softly back, drawing up the taxi in 
the shadow across the way. Prudence 
told him to keep away until needed, 
but Apprehension, shriller-voiced, ad- 
vised him to wait and watch. Thru 
the French windows he could see the 
guests greeted by a tall, gray-haired 
man, with the air of belonging to his 
clothes, and a girl in a rainbow gown. 
At the sight of the girl's face Spider's 
heart dropped to his boots. "A 
looker ! some fair dame ! — gee ! when 
Blake gives her th' once over " 

Groaning, he watched affairs shape 
themselves; saw Blake himself enter 
the room; saw the butler look after 
him, puzzled, then draw the host con- 
fidentially aside. Spider ground his 
teeth impotently. He was meditating 
flight and a month's lay-off in safe 
hiding as Mr. Hamilton crossed the 
floor and, touching Blake apologeti- 
cally on the arm, drew him into the 
window recess. The thief in the dark 
watched, breathlessly. Then he drew 
a long breath. 

"Say, you'se got t' hand it t' dat 
feller f 'r noive ! " he admired. ' ' Passes 




BLAKE IS ROUGH BUT PERSUASIVE 



IN TEE MOON'S BAT 
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himself off as a detective and gets 
away wit' it, too. But wait till he 
lamps de goil!" 

Spider, indeed, seemed to have 
grounds for his fear, for Blake was 
undeniahly struck with the beauty of 
Miss Judith Hamilton. He seemed to 
have eyes for nothing or no one else — 
even when the host drew forth a case 
from his pocket and, opening it, ex- 
hibited to his admiring guests what 
Spider rightly guessed to be the 
famous scarab itself. Indeed, Spider 
was on the point of throwing up the 
whole job in disgust and leaving 
Blake to his fatuous fascination, when 
he saw his partner shoot one light- 
ning glance at the scarab, over Miss 
Judith's fan. A moment later he was 
making his adieu to the young lady 
and her father, and was gone. 

Ensued for Spider an endless dull- 
ness of waiting. One by one the 
guests took noisy leave, but some few 
persisted in lingering to the point of 
exasperation. Spider yawned, pinched 
himself, awoke and shivered. The 
night was colder, and even the moon 
seemed to exhale cold. He felt her 
bright, unwinking stare uneasily, and 
swore aloud. Wot th' devil was she 
looking like dat at him f'r? A clock 
in a near tower moaned out two 
strokes as the door opposite finally 
closed upon the last visitor. Spider 
fumed. Never had he seen servants 
so slow about turning out the lights. 
He registered a profane resolution to 
stick hereafter to the legitimate line. 
That porch yonder — he could have 
climbed that with the greatest non- 
chalance, but any other method of en- 
trance seemed needless daredeviltry. 
Spider Plynn was extremely shy of 
front doors. 

A light pricked the darkness above 
the porch. Mr. Hamilton's tall form 
was silhouetted a moment against the 
white shade. The chauffeur waited 
impatiently — still the light. Spider, 
whose method of retiring for the night 
was to remove his hat, felt indignant. 

"Say, aint dey got any heart, keep- 
in' us poor guys up s' late?" he 
mourned. "Ah-h! dere she winks! 
Now f'r Blake! An' say, w'en youse 



catches Spider Plynn out stealin' 
bugs on a bright moonlight night 
again! I must 'a' been nutty. Dis 
gets my goat." 

Ten minutes later he said it again. 
Then he clambered resolutely over the 
side of the car. 

The moon shone coldly bright, as a 
policeman's helmet, over the silent 
house, waiting. 

"Was that a scream ? The shuffle of 
feet? The thud of a limp body? 
Silence again as before, and the cold 
rays of moonshine staring like blind, 
awful eyes thru an open window. 
Then a hand like a white, knotted 
blot on the dark sill. 

The man in unruffled evening dress 
reached back and pulled vigorously. 
"D — n you, Spide! do you want to 
get us all pinched? Come along. 
Here, give me the girl — easy. There ! 
Now beat it for the car — beat it, I 
say!" 

Spider Flynn did not look at his 
chief, nor down at the limp burden 
he carried. His eyes, distended with 
awful fear, were turned back into the 
room. His breath splashed noisily 
up from his lungs, and he spoke in a 
throaty, horrible fashion. 

"Gawd — I — I — croaked 'im. Lookee 
dere — on de bed — Gawd!" 

One ghastly finger of moonlight, 
pointing thru the parted curtain, 
showed a face, white, still, unsup- 
ported in the darkness. Blake sup- 
pressed a shudder, and seized the 
paralyzed Spider by the shoulder, 
shaking him like a rat. "It's you for 
the electric chair if you dont come 
along." 

"Ah-h-h-h — !" gasped the wretch, 
and came, staggering, swaying on 
loose limbs. At the taxi door Blake 
hesitated, then he deposited the girl 
in the seat and pushed Spider after 
her. Climbing to the chauffeur's seat, 
he started the machine. It darted 
swiftly along the side street, by 
dreaming windows and out into the 
white stretch of the Avenue. Within, 
on the cushions, Spider Flynn hud- 
dled, his face hidden in his hands. 
Now and then he shuddered from 
head to foot. Opposite, the limp 
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figure of the girl stiffened with re- 
turning consciousness. 

Further down the Avenue, in the 
club zone, a midnight stroller was 
loitering toward home. Richard Neal, 
private detective, had no impetus to 
hurry. His bachelor quarters de- 
manded no account of wasted mo- 
ments, and tonight the moon com- 
panioned him, leading his Benedict 
thoughts romance-ward. He found 



girls wear shoes, I wonder- 
he made his discovery. 



Then 




THE STRUGGLE 

himself thinking of a girl as a man 
thinks on the eve of a proposal. So 
deliciously deep was he in his cloudy 
reflections that he did not notice the 
taxicab whirling toward him. A sharp 
rap on the side of his head brought 
him to earth rapidly. Dazed, he 
looked about for the cause — around, 
down, stooped and picked up — a 
slipper ! 

"What in the name of Pete!" he 
gasped, rubbing the stinging spot, 
incredulous eyes on the small, dainty 
silken thing. "A slipper and no foot ! 
Do disembodied spirits of chorus- 



Scrawled 

across the pink side of the slipper in 
ragged letters, frantic with haste, 
were the words: 

Help— Purple Taxi Co. Machine No. 
3184 X — hurry. Judith Hamilton. 

The private detective thrust the 
slipper into his greatcoat pocket with 
a hand that shook. "Good Lord!" 
he said aloud, as a man to whom has 
happened the unbelievable. For the 
name on the slipper was that of the 
girl whose lovely image he had been 
visioning in the moonlight a moment 
ago! 

"Who's the chauffeur of number 
three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-four X?" 

The sleepy clerk yawned himself 
into a sitting position, and glanced 
indifferently across the desk. 

"Three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-four X? Le's see — h'm — 
Flynn's the name." 

' ' The stand for the machine is " 

' ' Eighty-fourth Street, corner Madi- 

'Thanks." 



son. 



'The scarab was- 



"In the escritoire." 

"And Judith?" 

"Writing letters in her room across 
the hall." 

"I am tiring you, I'm afraid. One 
question more only. This is the win- 
dow here?" 

"Yes — it looks out on the porch. 
Be careful — there are pails of paint 
all over the roof where the workmen 
are repairing." 

"Paint? Then" — a moment's pause 
for investigation, then a yell of 
triumph — "heel-marks — now we have 
'em! Plain as day." 

"My God, it cant be too soon — my 
poor little girl!" 

"Dont think of it, sir. You've had 
a terrible night, but it's daylight 
now, and we'll have her back safe 
before dark. Listen — I have a 
scheme " 



IN THE MOON'S RAY 
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"Do as you think best, Mr. Neal. 
It sounds plausible. I — cant think — 
myself " 

"Then expect us at ten, and have 
things arranged as I told you." 

"Taxi!" 

"Yessir — where to, sir?" 
"Mr. J. C. Hamilton's, Seventy- 
sixth Street." 

Spider Flynn stai'ted violently and 




NEAL STARTS HIS SEARCH FOR JUDITH 



turned pale. ' ' I — I — dat is — all right, 
sir " 

"How much?" 

"Two dollars." 

Richard Neal thrust a hand into his 
pocket and drew it out empty. ' ' Hold 
on," he said vexedly; "I've left my 
pocket-book at home. You'll have to 
come in here with me, my man, and 
I'll borrow the money." 

Spider Flynn shrank back uneasily, 
but no excuse came to his unready 
mind. He shuffled draggingly into 



the house and to the drawing-room of 
the night before. 

"Sit down there," directed Neal, 
"and I'll be back in a jiffy." He 
disappeared thru drawn curtains at 
the further end of the room. Left 
alone, Spider looked about him, shud- 
dering — upstairs — what — his weak 
legs drew him up and carried him 
toward the door, but avarice stayed 
him — his fare. He glanced back and 
the short, stubby hair rose 
on his head. 

The drawn curtains were 
parting slowly. Beyond 
was a room pitch-black but 
for one spot — a white face 
turned up with slack jaw 
and fixed eyes, and an un- 
wholesome ray of light up- 
on it, thru drawn window- 
curtains. 

"De face," shrieked 
Spider, and stumbled for- 
ward upon his knees; "de 
face in de moonlight — my 
Gawd!" 

Like a steel trap, Richard 
Neal was upon him, and 
others whom the cringing 
wretch on the floor knew 
for plain-clothes men. Last 
of all, a tall figure entered,, 
gray head bound about with 
bandages, seeing whom the 
conscience-harried thief 
gave another cry. It was 
Hamilton himself, more 
terrible alive than dead. 

"Quick, you thief and 
scoundrel — w here is my 
daughter?" 

Spider Flynn flung out 
his empty, grimy, eloquent hands. 

"Aw, say, wot's de use? Come on 
wit' muh. Dere aint no guy livin' 
can down de t'oid degree." 

It was plain his nerve was broken. 
As the taxicab whirled out again amid 
the city traffic, Richard Neal, sitting 
watchfully beside Spider at the wheel, 
heard him mutter heavily, "If dat 
moon hadn't a-been on de beat — gee !" 
In the outskirts of the city slums, 
the machine halted before a dilap- 
idated shack on the river-bank — a 
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JUDITH IS THREATENED 

scum as of evil doing coated the 
boards, and the crazy door squawked 
dolefully under their impatient touch. 
"My little girl," groaned Hamil- 
ton, as the rescuers felt their way 
clown the slimy stairs — "here!" 



Neal said nothing. "With set jaw 
he flung his shoulder against the door 
at the foot of the stairs, and, as it 
gave, sprang into the room. The 
anamiic youth, lounging against the 
table, fell back in terror from the on- 
slaught, his cigaret dribbling loosely 
from one lax corner of his mouth. 
Hamilton sprang upon- him, shaking 
him viciously like a captured rat. 

' ' My daughter ! " he roared ■ ' ' where 
is she?" Terror robbed the youth of 
his tongue, but Neal had already seen 
the door, and was upon it with 
the force of one-hundred-and-eighty 
pounds and a lover's anxiety. It 
gave. A single glimpse of a white- 
faced girl shrinking away from the 
amorous advances of Meredith Blake, 
and Neal had knocked him down. The 
struggle was short and sharp. At 
its zenith, Judith herself ended it by 
tripping the abductor. In a trice he 
lay, cursing and panting, but safely 
bound, upon the floor. 

Neal turned to the girl. She met 
his wild, questioning eyes with a 
faint, reassuring smile. 

"Thank God!" he cried brokenly, 
and caught her in his arms. 

Blake smoked a cigaret, saying 
nothing. The shining things on his 
wrists were familiar jewelry. 

"Say, I put it t' youse straight," 
complained Spider Flynn bitterly, as 
the officers led him away ; " I wouldn 't 
'a' minded gettin' sent up f 'r a real 
job, but aint it tough on a hones', 
self-respectin' burglar t' have t' do 
time f'r pinchin' a potato-bug free 
t'ousan' years old?" 
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By FRANCES MORRISSEY 

Thru the dark the pianist plays 
Tunes that fit with the storied screen — 

Ragtime new for the comic films, 
Love-songs old for the sweethearts' scene. 

Childhood songs for the childhood prayer, 
Roll of cannon for battle's roar, 

Hurrying hoofs for the Western chase, 
Crashing chords when the tale is o'er. 

Gladly we recognize a tune, 

Laugh when its fitness does not fail. 
Is it all in your dreams at night, 

Maker of music to suit the tale? 
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This story was written from the Photoplay by MARY FULLER 

Woe to them icho speak the great names of kings lightly and make a mock of the 
majesty of the Lord's anointed. Thorns shall be their bed and the bitter food of the ape 
their food. Desolation shall stalk in their fields like the ghost of a dead camel and after 
they are dead the urn that holds their ashes shall crumble away into nothingness. — Koran. 



In the days ere Suleiman, the King 
of Kings, had passed to his re- 
ward — Allah magnify him ! — it 
chanced that a scourge ravaged the 
desert, making it a dread and a peril 
to all men who journeyed there. 
From Gishon to the yellow flood of 
Onaleh, no caravan was safe from 
this scourge. The petty trader, with 
his single camel heaped with sacks of 
coarse salt, and the wealthy merchant, 
hoastfiil of his score of beasts loaded 
with rich silks, plump wine-skins, 
figs and dates, and marvels of crafts- 
manship, faced this scourge alike, 
brothered by misfortune. Swifter 
than the simoom whirling across the 
brazen sands, more deadly than the 
Great Thirst, as sure as Death itself 
— Allah be merciful ! — such was 
Abdullah Dim, outlaw, robber, the 
Scourge of the Desert in the reign of 
Suleiman, King of Kings. 



Men trembled to whisper even the 
dreaded name, lest the one who heard 
it might hap to be of the thievish 
band, for it was known that Abdullah 
had as many followers as the mid- 
summer heavens have stars, but who 
they were, or where they dwelt, none 
knew. The story went that the out- 
law himself was of royal blood — an 
ill-born child, some said; others, a 
prince who had brought shame upon 
a high name — they pictured him as 
an old man, a patriarch in sin; an 
uncouth savage, rude of beard and 
dress ; a courtly nobleman, proud even 
in his exile. Wild. rumors all, for no 
one, not even those whom his band 
had assailed and despoiled, had ever 
seen him. And year by year he grew 
more fearless in his outlawry, until 
it reached almost to the proud gates 
of the royal city itself. Then the 
merchants of the land rose and came 
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in a body to the palace to obtain 
justice of the King. 

"The King lives forever!" they 
cried, bowing their heads on the steps 
to the throne. "Praise to the name 
of the King ! His people come hither 
to beg a boon." 

Suleiman, the King, was a very old 
man, so old that Allah had made 
him wise as mankind goes, and well 
feared as wise men are ever feared by 
fools. He listened in silence to the 
tale of the merchants' wrongs, of 
myriad caravans stripped of fruit 
and stuffs and jewels, of servants 
robbed, and slave-girls stolen. At the 
end he said, lifting one withered 
hand above his frosted head: 

"Go in comfort, for the King hath 
heard thy petitions. And when next 
thy caravans are molested, bid the 
marauder cease in the name of Sulei- 
man, the King, who henceforward 
forbids the outlaw, Abdullah Dhu, to 
harm so much as the hair of one of 
his subjects' beards, under the pain of 
his wrath." 

"The King is mighty in the land," 
the merchants cried joyfully, and 
went away to load their caravans, 
feeling certain that there could be no 
one in the length or breadth of the 
land who would dare to defy him. 

The next month's moon was on the 
wane before Abdullah Dhu was heard 
from again. Then, out of the desert, 
limped a wayfarer in torn and travel- 
dusty robes. His face was unshaven 
and crisped by the sun, his lips 
parched and muttering. Thru the 
squares of the city he staggered, by 
minaret and mosque, by shop and 
bazaar, and no man knew him or 
greeted him by name. Yet a sen- 
night ago they had watched him 
depart at the head of his rich-laden 
caravan, the wealthiest merchant of 
them all. A sunset glamor, like the kiss 
of a rose, glorified the city, and count- 
less muezzins were calling the world 
to prayer as the traveler entered the 
palace and came before the King. 

Suleiman gazed upon the panting 
wretch, and bade him speak. 

"The King's servant desires suc- 
cor," gasped the man, who knelt 



before the throne. "I am Selim, the 
merchant, King!" 

"Thou Selim?" cried the attend- 
ants in surprise, gathering closer. 
"Nay, Selim was a goodly man. He 
had jewels and fine raiment. Thou 
art not he." 

The tattered stranger rent his gar- 
ment and flung out his arms woe- 
fully. "Ask Abdullah of the Desert 
where are now Selim 's jewels and 
robes, his forty camels and hundred 
bales of crimson dyes," he wailed. 
"Thus hath the outlaw done to me 
and mine, King!" 

The bent form of the ancient mon- 
arch straightened; under the shaggy 
brows, the eyes blazed. 

"Didst thou not tell Abdullah my 
command ? ' ' 

The stricken merchant laughed. 

"Aye, most surely," he replied, 
"and the outlaw sent a slave to me 
with this answer. 'Tell thy King, O 
fool,' he said, 'that the King rules 
the city, but Abdullah Dhu the sands. 
Tell him that until the desert blos- 
soms as the rose-tree, Abdullah de- 
fies him, and fears the sting of the 
tiny brown lizard more than the 
wrath of the King.' " 

A mutter arose among the attend- 
ants at these dire words, but the old 
King said naught. 

The burden of his years was upon 
him, crushing. He knew that he was 
old and powerless, and the bitter 
knowledge was Death. One withered 
hand covered his breaking heart, but 
the other stretched toward the part 
of the great hall where the women 
were. One of these, a slender young 
thing with feet like flowers, rose from 
her cushions and bounded to the side 
of the King. The frail draperies 
wreathed her round limbs like mist, 
and the twin breasts beneath the 
jeweled girdle heaved as lotus-flowers 
in a desert storm. This was Nelia, 
the Princess, sole bud of the royal 
stem. She bent above the old King. 

Thru the solemn hush of the hall 
her cry came, wild and weeping. 

' ' Dead, my father ! Aie, die ! Allah 
be merciful! Dead!" 

The women set up a shrill wailing. 




BY THE BEARD OF THE PROPHET, I SWEAR 



The men fell on their faces, beat- 
ing their heads upon the mosaic pave- 
ment stones. 

Nelia arose and stood erect by the 
dead King. She raised her arms to 
Heaven. 

"Hear me, Allah!" she cried 
very terribly. "By the beard of the 
prophet, I swear that Abdullah Dhu 
shall pay with his life for the life of 
my sire, and the red blood of his 
heart shall wash out the black insult 
of his lips." 

The year warmed into beauty as a 
maid turns to a woman, and even the 
heavens flowered in pale tints of rose 
and amethyst. The days were drowsy 
with fierce lights and glamor, and the 
nights passionate with perfume from 
myriad gardens abloom. In the lanes 
of the city nodded the merchants be- 
neath their awnings, their wares of 
rugs and lacquer, of tobacco and fruit 
unsold. The shadows of the beggar- 
women were sharp on the cobbles, 
and the noonday voice of the muezzin 
floating from his tower — Allah be 
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blessed! — rose languidly to the Gates 
of Paradise. 

In the palace, Princess Nelia sat 
alone. She had beautiful raiment 
and jewels like lustrous eyes, ebony 
slaves, silken cushions for her soft 
body, rosewater and myrrh for her 
bath, and dainties of many kinds 
upon her table, and — she sat alone. 
Beyond the latticed casement, Life 
went by ; straining her ears, she could 
hear it panting, breathing, laughing, 
weeping, but only echoes like the sad 
shadows of ghosts crept in to her. 
All day she sat silent, brooding, but 
at night she dreamed. And her dream 
was wonderful. The desert — the 
vague, far places misty with un- 
imagined wonders — a lonely date- 
palm, black against the burning desert 
moon — a strange, subtle scent among 
the roses; the odor of vastness, ad- 
venture, and the sound of feet com- 
ing swiftly across the creaking sand. 
Beyond that she had never dreamed. 

One night, waking, the Princess 
Nelia thought she heard a voice cry 
out to her at the breaking of her 




THOU, AT LAST, O MY MOST BEAUTIFUL 



dream. She sat up among her pil- 
lows, straining her ears. Nothing- 
only the muffled breathing of drowsy 
guards beyond the door ; the twang, 
afar off in the city, of a guitar. She 
listened wistfully to the throbbing 
strings, woven across at last by a 
deep voice singing in the distance : 

O love, my love, awake; come down 

from thy white abode; 
Bring me thy sweet, pale hands, O love, 

and thy lips' red fruit to me. 

Something trembled in the Prin- 
cess's virgin heart. 

"Now, Allah be watchful," she 
said aloud. "I shall go out into my 
garden. Perchance the air will cure 
this strange unrest that is upon me." 

Lightly as a shadow she arose, 
donned a white robe and sandals, and 
crept by the sleeping slaves, out into 
the throbbing night. In the moon- 
glow the roses drooped, heavy-headed, 
and a nightingale was singing. The 
Princess went to the wall. She was 
a prisoner here with her roses and 
royalty. Beyond the garden lay the 
desert — vague — far-reaching; a scent 
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came suddenly to her nostrils — the 
smell of baking sands, of vasty earth 
and immensity of sky, of emptiness 
and adventure. She raised her head, 
and her heart began to beat painfully. 
Footsteps! She heard them coming 
across the creaking sands — nearer — 
at the very wall. Then the sound 
of sandaled feet climbing upon the 
stones. 

"Allah be merciful!" whispered 
the Princess, and hid her face in her 
white hands. "When she raised it 
again he stood before her. He was 
tall, beyond the manner of most men, 
mighty of muscle, with great limbs 
and a strong, fierce face, shaded by 
the white turban. She would have 
fled, fearing him, but for his eyes. 
Never in all her dreaming had the 
Princess visioned the look of them — 
deep — dark, with a light in them like 
the moonlight in the waters of a black 
pool. They drew her, trembling, and 
she felt his strong hands upon her 
shoulders, and his breath swift and 
hot against her hair. She looked up, 
forgetting to be afraid. 

"Thou!" said the stranger, after 



A PRINCESS OF THE DESERT 



a very long while; "thou, at last, 
my Most Beautiful!" 

"Who — " she whispered, "who — 
art— thou?" 

The stranger laughed low and lifted 
her face to his. 

"Look well," he answered. "Dost 
not recognize me, girl o' the gar- 
den ? Why, as soon as my eyes found 
thee my heart knew thee. Thou art 
my Dream awakened; the Bread I 
have long hungered for ; the Wine for 
my thirst ; thou art the Prayer I have 
often prayed." 

The Princess began to tremble. 

"What is it that hurts me — here?" 
one small hand pressed over her heart. 
He laughed again, tenderly, but did 
not answer her. And so they stood 
silent while the stars swung by over- 
head and the roses shed their petals 
in sweet death upon the grass. 

"Thou art not of the city?" she 
asked him then, noting, for the first 
time, his garb of the desert nomads. 

"I am a son of the 
sands," he answered 
proudly. "Now, tonight, 
am I for the first time in 
my life within a wall." 

"Why earnest thou 
hither?" 

His voice thrilled her. 
"Something drew me. I 
thought it was a dream, 
but it was Thou. Now 
know I that Allah is in- 
deed good, for He hath led 
me to thee." 

The moon-shadow length- 
ened; the goldfish in the 
fountain hung motionless 
in the blue depths ; a dawn 
breeze, wandering across 
the garden wall, caressed 
the frail folds of her robe. 
The man stirred uneasily 
and gazed up at the sky. 

"Dawn cometh," he 
said; "I must be gone. 
Tell me, Rose Girl, lives 
the old King Suleiman 
yet?" 

"Nay," the Princess 
faltered in surprise; "his 
daughter, Princess Nelia, 



reigneth. Why asketh thou of him, 
Son of the Desert?" 

"A whim. " The stranger suddenly 
bent down and caught her white hands 
to his breast. She felt the great heart 
pounding beneath them, and her 
breath came quick and short: "Shall 
I not see thee another time? Say 
whether it be thy will or no." 

She looked up into his face as the 
rose looks up at the moon. Now, in- 
deed, had Life touched her in passing, 
and made her a woman. 

"It is my will, stranger," she 
whispered. 

Their lips met above twin hearts. 

' ' The Princess Nelia lives forever ! ' ' 
The slaves knelt about her, plying 
great fans; merchants, bowing abject 
knees, displayed their wares for her. 
pleasure, flinging largess of crimson 
stuffs, vivid scarfs and filmy veils 
upon the floor. Scarcely she saw or 
heard for the sweet of her own 




IT IS MY WILL, O STRANGER 




FOB SHE WAS A PRINCESS FIRST OF ALL 



thoughts. Then a name crashed thru 
the rainbow web of day-dreams. Two 
of her servants knelt before her. 

"May it please the Princess to 
judge a prisoner found at dawn with- 
out the city walls?" 

"Who is the man?" said Nelia. 

"Abdullah Dhu." 

Abdullah Dhu ! The Princess started 
to her feet. Abdullah Dhu ! Outlaw, 
robber, slayer of her father, the man 
whose death she had vowed ! In a 
voice like the tinkle of ice she cried, 
"Bring him in." 

He stood before her, bound hand 
and foot, and her proud heart stood 
still. (Th-e desert — the strange scent 
of far spaces — footsteps over the 
creaking sand ) 

"How pale she is, the Princess," 
whispered one slave-girl to another. 
"It is hatred that eats her." 

"Aye, she hath sworn the outlaw's 
death," answered another, with a 
secret look at the prisoner; "but he 
is not ugly to look at " 

The eyes of the outlaw and the 



Princess met, locked. She did not 
stir, tho in her heart pain held 
carnival. 

O night — short night of Life and 
love — O rose that would never bloom 
again — waning moon! 

"How, O Princess, shall this man 
be punished?" 

If he would but turn his eyes away! 
— never to hear the deep voice again 
— to feel the strong hands never, nor 
his lips burning on hers! 

She was a Princess — but a woman, 
too. Allah would forgive a broken 
oath. Her father in Paradise would 
forgive. After all, life was hers, and 
life was sweet. She drew a long 
breath. 

"Away!" she said, slowly; "and to- 
night at moonrise put him to death." 

For she was a Princess first of all. 

"The Princess lives forever!" 
chanted her slaves. 

But, ah, the dream that was broken 
— the desert in the moonlight, and the 
strong footsteps across the sand ! 

Allah be merciful! 




"HHhe Pirates of Penzance," gloated 
1 the young man on horseback, 
his eyes eager upon the stagey, 
scenic effect of mountain and valley 
shadow before him — "comic opera 
setting — third act — everything ready 
for the chorus to jig on and sing 
about moons and Junes and spoons, 
and no chorus, by Jove, no white- 
haired old father, no lovely heroine; 
Romance is dead" — he gave a pre- 
liminary flap to the lax bridle-reins; 
' ' wonder what Uncle Julius finds in a 
little cooped-up hole like Petersham 
worth his while. I'll wager," he 
shook his head disgustedly, ' ' the live- 
liest moment of the day is mail-time, 
and they still talk about the Civil 
War, and that with all these moun- 
tains and cliffs and caves going on 
right around them — no, Romance is 
certainly dead — Hullo!" 

The somnolent horse started vio- 
lently, dislodging a fly dozing on one 
ear. A moment later the hill ground 
fell swiftly away under his flying 
hoofs and the valley rose to meet 
them. 

The girl looked up dazedly from 
the clump of rhododendrons, whither 
the tilting of the carriage had flung 
her. Behind the bright veil of loosened 
hair she flushed sunset pink as the 
handsome stranger bent over her. 

"Not hurt — I think," she answered 
his alarm; "I haven't taken a com- 
plete census of my bones yet. But I 
reckon my carriage has sprained its 
hind wheel." His hand drew her up 
strongly, and, woman-like, her first 
instinct was toward her hair. Richard 
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Coke's eyes followed the white gleam 
of her fingers into the thick woof of 
it, with the admiration his Northern 
tongue hesitated to word. But he 
spoke businesslikely. 

"I think it will hold together for 
a mile or so more at least," he said, 
after a swift investigation of the car- 
riage. "It was a stone that threw it 
out of place. If you drive slowly, 
and it isn't far " 

"There's a blacksmith yondah," 
said the girl, slurring the words in the 
pleasant, slipshod, Southern way. She 
climbed daintily into the seat. "I'm 
on'y going to Petersham." 

"Why, so am I," cried the stranger 
eagerly; "if you will permit " 

"Oh, suttinly," she smiled. 

The carriage crawled gingerly for- 
ward, moaning in every outraged nut 
and screw. His horse, drawn close be- 
side, dozed again, bored with their 
youthful confidences. And Romance, 
watching from a pink-and-purple 
cloud overhead, chuckled aloud. 

"Dead!" she sneered — "dead am 
I? I'll show him!" 

The blacksmith, in the door of his 
shop, glanced up and, to Richard's 
amazement, scowled openly into his 
companion's charming face. The 
shadow of the black look crossed her 
eyes. She glanced at her escort 
entreatingly. Puzzled and angry, 
Richard explained the dilemma of the 
loosened wheel, and stood by while 
the smith went resentfully to work. 




AND ROMANCE CHUCKLED ALOUD 



A tiny tot of dimpled, sexless age 
appeared around the corner of the 
shop, dragging a very dirty Teddy- 
bear by one limp paw. 

"Miss Em'ly, I 'ikes 'oo, does 'oo 
'ike me? Does 'oo 'ike Johnny -bear? 
'oo tan tiss Johnnv-bear. Does 'oo 
'ike " 

"Totty, run into the house this 
minute ! ' ' growled the smith. ' ' What 
did I tell you, eh?" 

The bear and child disappeared 
tearfully, and, the wheel being 
mended, Richard helped the girl again 
into the carriage. In the dusking 
light he saw her lips quivering. 

Before them, in a cup among the 
hills, lay Petersham, the late sun 
bronzing the roofs and flashing from 
the Avindow-panes in jeweled fires. He 
surveyed it absently, pondering the 
strangeness of the incident just closed. 
Suddenly the girl turned toward him. 

' ' Did — did you see how Joe Brown 
looked at me?" she laughed drearily. 
' ' The sins of the fathers get visited on 
the daughters. Folks here in Peters- 
ham hate my father." 

"But why — " hesitated Richard — 
his Uncle Julius, now — surely not he. 
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"He's John Burnay, editor of the 
News," she told him, sadly ; "and he's 
trying to clean up Petersham — that's 
why." 

Richard nodded. "But the leading 
citizens — they must sympathize " 

She shook her head. "You see it's 
the leading citizens he's after!" she 
said. "Father suspects they're own- 
ers and managers of an illicit still 
back in the hills, and he prints just 
what he thinks, my father does." 

In the dusk he saw her cheeks 
whiten to sudden pearl. She leaned 
forward, her eyes wide and terri- 
fied. "Sometimes I think," she half- 
whispered, ' ' that only fools are brave. 
Oh, you cant know what it is to live 
on the edge all the time. I'm not 
brave at all, you see, and — I — I am 
afraid, afraid!" 

The low words wrung from her, 
mysterious and unexplained, fathered 
a strange bond between them. He 
held out his hand. 

"Well, Miss Burnay," he said 
heartily, "I am a leading citizen of 
Petersham myself, while my guardian, 
J. B. Coke, is tying up my inheritance 
with red tape, and as such I, for one, 
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intend to stand by your father and 
help him clean up the town." 

The carriage creaked to a stand- 
still before a ramshackle building, 
half house, half shop. She looked at 
him sweetly, and the blood thrilled 
•and sang in strange turbulence thru 
his veins. 

"This is home," said Emily Bur- 
nay. "I know my father will be glad 
to see you soon." 

"And you? "—boldly. 

"I?" she smiled, and he could not 
know that just then her pulses, too, 
were swifter. ' ' Oh, yes, suttinly — but 
I dont count. It's father that edits 
the News! Good-night, and thank 
you, suh." 

As he rode to his uncle's house, 
thru the fragrant dusk of the South, 
Richard Coke smiled and hummed a 
line or two beneath his breath, and 
smiled again. But he did not know 
that he was smiling or that the verse 
on his lips was a lavender-sweet old 
love-song about a lady's eyes. 

""Well, Dick, my boy!" his uncle 
slapped him bluffly on the shoulder. 
"So you're twenty-one at last, eh? 
And anxious to shoulder the Atlas 
load of wealth!" 

Richard Coke laughed boyishly, sur- 
rendering his single bag to the care 
of the negro butler. "Well, uncle," 
he said cheerily, "no gladder than 
you will be to get rid of it, I expect. 
It must have been an awful bother 
to you all these years, and I'm no end 
grateful." 

The handsome face opposite changed 
subtly, tho not a feature moved. 

"Yes — of course — but we'll talk of 
that later." He led the way across 
a beautifully fitted living-room, his 
nephew following with ill-concealed 
glances of surprise. Why, Uncle 
Julius must be rich — strange, he had 
always thought somehow that he was 
almost poor. The dining-room, luxu- 
rious as the other, was a further reve- 
lation — flowers, plate and glasses that 
glowed and burned in amber. 

"Brandy— '42," said the older 
Coke, lifting his glass with a bow; 
"your health, my boy." 



It was late when they returned to 
the living-room. The clock on the 
mantel yawned midnight, and the but- 
ler appeared, carrying two candles, in 
quaint old silver sticks, which he 
lighted at the open blaze. The older 
man went to a huge walnut secretary 
and drew a tin box from a locked 
compartment. 

"Here, my dear Dick, are your se- 
curities," he said pleasantly. "Be 
careful of the box, for if it should be 
— lost we'll say, your wealth would 
be gone also. Tomorrow morning 
we'll go over them together. Good- 
night. I hope you will sleep well. " 

"Good-night, uncle." Richard Coke 
tucked the box under one arm and 
lifted his candlestick. "I hope you 
dont want to get rid of me at once, 
even when my affairs are wound up. 
Somehow, I have a feeling I'm going 
to like Petersham." 

The man, left alone in the great, 
darkened room, looked after the boy 
until his receding shadow flared across 
the upper walls and disappeared. 
Then he drew a long breath and, in 
the wavering candle-light, a some- 
thing sinister twisted the handsome 
face. "Yes, nephew," he said aloud, 
and shrugged his shoulders; "yes, I 
hope you are going to sleep very well 
tonight." v 

It seemed to Richard only a moment 
after he had closed his eyes before 
something drew them open again. He 
lay blinking into the impersonal 
darkness, sending out his senses like 
prying tentacles seeking the cause. 
There it came — a stealthy rub-rub 
against the woodwork near the head 
of the bed. Thru the open window 
the sound came plainer and plainer, 
nearer. He strained his eyes toward 
the indistinct square and, breathlessly, 
reached out to the table beside him 
and secured the dagger paper-knife 
he had noticed there. Suddenly he 
felt his heart leap to his throat in 
sheer nervous horror. His fingers, 
grasping the dagger, had nearly 
brushed against a hand! He stared, 
fascinated. In the pale moonlight the 
hand showed on the table, white, 
motionless, as if a severed, breathless 
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thing. Then, inch by inch, it moved. 
Richard watched, paralyzed. The thing 
was holding his box of securities! 

' "Uncle — Uncle Julius! "Wake up, 
for God's sake!" 

The figure on the bed started up- 
right. "Who— what the dev Oh, 

it's you, Richard " 

"I've been robbed!" 

"Robbed!" Julius Coke repeated; 
"my dear boy, you are dreaming!" 

Richard fumbled on the dresser, 
blundered onto the matches, and 
lighted the candle with fingers that 
stammered his excitement. Then he 
turned to the bed, holding out a 
curious object in one hand. 

"I didn't dream this, sir!" he 
panted. "And it's the strangest 
thing " 

This was a strip of suiting impaled 
on the point of the paper-knife — a 
strip wrenched evidently from a coat- 
sleeve. Coke gazed at it impassively 
for a long moment; then he spoke, 
dryly : 

"What is the strangest thing?" 

The young man's brows met in 
his effort to remember. 

"Why, just that I think I've seen 
that very suit somewhere lately, but 
for the life of me I cant say where." 

"Pooh!" his uncle was skeptical. 
"Best go back to bed, Dick. It's too 
late to do detective work tonight. 
Without doubt, tomorrow we shall 
find your securities." 

Unfortunately, Julius Coke was too 
sanguine. A week — two — three of to- 
morrows filed by, and the tin box in 
which lay Richard's wealth seemed to 
have dropped out of the world. Yet, 
for some reason, the young man ap- 
peared resigned. It would turn up 
— could be traced. Meantime he 
would hang around Petersham a bit 
— pleasant place, Petersham. The 
rambling, Revolutionary oflice of the 
News knew him more and more fre- 
quently, tho whether it was old John 
Burnay, stubborn-jawed and steeped 
in printer's ink, that was the attrac- 
tion, or Emily's bright hair that drew 
him magnet-wise, Richard did not at- 
tempt to analyze. Life blew about 



him like a whirlwind raising a cloud 
of dust and obscuring the relative 
position of objects. . Julius Coke 
looked on, frowning, and Romance, 
saccharine goddess, peeping over the 
edge of her cloudy lookout, smiled and 
smiled. 

Truly, if he had been an epicure in 
adventures, Richard could hardly 
have asked for more than were be- 
falling him now. 

Soon after the robbery, he entered 
the sitting-room office of the News, to 
find the entire force, Burnay, his 
daughter and the staff — a lanky, 
clever youth named Elmer — discuss- 
ing a scrap of dirty brown paper that 
was pinned to the window-sill. The 
editor passed it to Richard, who read 
aloud : 

John Bubnay— Beware how you attack 
reputations, or you will find how we de- 
fend them. 

The Night Riders of Petersham. 

"Joke?" 

Burnay shook his head grimly — 
"Fact." 

Richard caught the girl's look of 
terror, and his heart swelled with the 
male joy of protection. "What are 
you going to do, sir?" he questioned 
eagerly. 

"Do?" thundered the old man, 
bristling — "do? Why, just nothing 
whatevah, suh, nothing whatevah. A 
pack of d — dirty scoundrels, suh — 
your pardon, my deah — kaint keep 
John Burnay from speaking out in 
the holy cause of Truth, suh !" 

"No, they cant frighten father, but 
they can — MZhim." It was an hour 
later, and Emily and Richard were 
strolling, as the sunset hour often 
found them, out along the turnpike 
road of Romance, where they had first 
met. His hand, bolder by a month 
than then, patted hers reassuringly. 

"I wonder whether he is right — I 
mean in his charges, " he said thought- 
fully. "Uncle Julius says— — " 

She flashed him a quick look. ' ' Oh, 

your Uncle Julius '•" There was 

something unsaid in the words. Per- 
haps, if she had finished the sentence, 
the succeeding chapters of events 
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might never have followed; but even 
as he was turning, wonderingly, to 
question her, a child's scream rang 
out, blotting the words.' It was fol- 
lowed, after a tense instant, by a 
man's cry: 

"Totty— Totty— my God, dont let 
her die!" 

"It's Joe Brown's little girl- 
hurry!" 

Emily broke into a swift run, the 
answer of a woman to a 
child's need of her. Lum- 
beringly, he followed. Joe 
Brown lifted a white face 
barred with soot from the 
heap of tiny limbs. His 
great, grimy hand, master 
over steel and iron, shook 
helplessly as he attempted 
to lift the baby form. 

' ' Her head — she — she hit 
it " A great finger in- 
dicated a jagged piece of 
scrap-iron on the grass. 
Emily bent over, touching, 
probing, investigating 
swiftly, while Richard 
stood by, awkward with 
masculine helplessness. At 
last she turned. 

"Joe, saddle your horse 
and ride for Doctor Carl- 
ton." 

The man gave a hyster- 
ical sob. "An' leave my 
li'l gal — no, I kaint. Oh, 
Lord, save her — Lord " 

"Then, you must go." 

Richard nodded. He bent 
over the writhing father, 
roughly kind. ' ' See here, ' ' 
he said, "I'm going to take 
your horse to get the doctor. You 
help Miss Burnay take the baby into 
the house. She's only stunned, Joe; 
brace up ! " 

The big man, crouching on the 
ground, caught a fold of the girl's 
skirt, and looked up into her face with 
tortured eyes. "Save my Totty," he 
begged; "save her, and I'd give my 
life for you." 

Midnight saw Richard turning from 
Emily Burnay 's door, after an even- 
ing's successful battle for the child's 



life. He was conscious, as he said 
good-night • in the intimacy of the 
porch shadow, 'and felt the perfumed 
presence of her so near — the gentle 
woman-spell — that sleep was distinctly 
unlikely if he returned to his uncle's 
at once. A : late moon frosted the 
valley, fairying it. It was an elfin 
night of frail, sharp shadows and still 
glow. A world of unreality stretched 
at the end of the village street, up 




JOE, SADDLE YOUR HORSE AND RIDE 
FOR DOCTOR CARLTON " 

thru the hills, calling his restless, 
tremulous young ardor to dream 
among them for an hour. Up yonder, 
where every tree and flower and out- 
line was softened, sweetened by the 
gentle light, he would find her again 
— the part of her he carried in his 
heart — and he would tell her what 
his lips had not yet dared put to the 
test. 1 So, his shadow a-trail at his 
heels, the unconfessed young lover 
mounted to the hills. 
. What he found was unexpected — 
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KNOW YOU 



and disconcerting. It was a discord 
in a perfect nocturne. Yet it, too, 
was Romance in a way. 

"And to think I supposed such 
things happened only in books," 
Richard told himself, challenging his 
eyesight. Thru the lattice of holly- 
twigs, he watched the strange figures 
at their stranger work, like a conven- 
tion of goblins initiating a lost soul. 
The lost soul's back, toward the holly- 
bush, presented a familiar patch on 
the seat of the trousers to Richard's 
view. He started violently, and crept 
with breathless caution a shade 
nearer, straining eavesdropping ears. 
For the prisoner in the evil and 
sheeted band was Elmer, the staff of 
the Petersham News. 

His shrill falsetto, reedy with anger, 
pierced to Richard's ears. "You- 
all better le' me go," he was panting. 
"I know one — two of you, anyhow — 
you thar, an' you yondah with the 
whiskers. You-all '11 be right sorry, 
if you dont let me go!" 

The masked and hooded mummers 
drew together, muttering and gestur- 
ing. In the grip of two of them, the 
captive snarled defiance, and spat out 
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venomous threat, the more disturbing 
because vague and indefinite.. The 
simple moonlight, toying with the 
sinister figures, gave them ghostlier 
menace, like unclean fungous growths 
in the charmed circle of a fairy ring. 
Richard's eyes, probing surfaces, 
vainly sought the respectable identi- 
ties beneath. At some length, the 
seeming leader turned to Elmer's 
guards with a muttered order, and 
the procession moved out of the glen. 
As the last white robe winked out of 
sight, the young Northerner followed, 
dodging from shadow to shadow like 
a healthy young hound on the scent 
of ghosts. 

Morning was winking and yawning 
across the cloven sky as the two of 
them limped into the yard of the 
News and rapped significantly upon 
the door. The light, keeping vigil 
behind a shutter, moved — hesitated — 
and came finally toward them, down 
the hall. 

"Who's thar?" Burnay's voice de- 
manded, keyhole high. 

"Elmer and Coke." 

The hinges creaked a welcome. 
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"Come in, boys. Didn't know but 
it might be some more darn tomfool- 
ery from the Night Eiders." 

In the office the veteran editor 
faced them angrily, waving a scrap 
of paper in their faces. 

"Another billet doux," he snorted 
grimly. "Came this evening. Listen: 

John Bubnay— Print another edition of 
your scurvy sheet, and we'll burn you out 
of town. 

The Night Ridebs of Petersham. 

Say, aint that rich, eh ? Night Riders, 
huh! There's no such thing. Some 
kid's work. Hullo, boy, what's the 
matter?" 

For Elmer, wet from sole to crown, 
had slid from his chair into a swoon- 
ing puddle upon the floor. 

' ' The matter, ' ' said Richard, coolly, 
as he stooped to the fainting youth, 
"is simply that our young friend here 
has spent an uncommonly exciting 
evening, winding up with a trip 
down the river, tied to a raft, and 
headed for the rapids. I appeared, 
fortunately, just in time to rescue 
him. I guess, sir," Richard smiled 
grimly, "that you'll have to admit 
the reality of the Night Riders of 
Petersham." 

The old man stared down at his 
assistant, his jaw rocky under the 
leather of his skin. 

' ' Humph ! " he said at last ; ' ' trying 
to hit me thru him — eh ? Well, young 
fellow, get my printer here into shape 
soon's you can. I'll be needing him, 
I reckon, to get out the next edition 
of the News." 

Joe Brown's hands relaxed, freeing 
a clatter of iron. 

"You-all goin' t' sell those pa- 
pers?" his jaw was sagging with un- 
willing admiration. Richard nodded 
matter-of-factly. 

"Of course — why not?" 

"But the Riders — Lord, suh, you 
dont dar ! Tour uncle, he " 

"What's that, Joe?" 

"Nothing — on'y I reckon, suh, 
you're goin' to have a right lively 
time!" 

"And you're going to help us?" 
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Emily leaned swiftly forward, one 
small hand out, entreating; "aren't 
you, Joe?" i 

The big smith's eyes wavered from 
her pleading face to Totty, playing 
languidly near-by. He wiped his 
grimy palm on his leather apron, in- 
spected it, and shook the little hand. 

"I'll get some of th' boys," he 
promised, "and tonight " 

"Tonight, then; thank you, Joe." 

In the shuttered room the minutes, 
weighted with apprehension, panted 
heavily by. The men were silent, save 
for their heavy breathing and an oc- 
casional nervous shuffle of feet. Thru 
the dusk glimmered, where the scraps 
of moonlight found them, the cold 
menace of steel rifle-stocks, oddly 
contrasting with Emily's housewifery 
of pans, hung above. Stillness — 
strained listening — a creak some- 
where 

"Who's there?" 

Before she answered, the stir in 
Richard's pulses told him. She 
crossed the shadows and moon- 
patches to where her father's white 
head showed beside his desk. 

"Emily!" he reproached her in 
fond anger, "I told you to go ovah 
to the parson's. Why are you foolin' 
around hyah?" 

' ' Dont scold, daddy, ' ' she whispered, 
"I — I couldn't bear to leave — you." 

The tiny hesitation flashed its tele- 
pathic message across the room, and 
Richard's heart swayed toward her. 
The words he had never told her lay 
tonight very near his lips, but the 
cold feel of the rifle-barrel in his 
hand shivered across his mind, re- 
minding him of his purpose in being 
here tonight. No, there was man-work 
to be done, and wooing must wait. 

"Hark!" 

Their tense nerves twanged. The 
room held its breath, listening — aha! 
muffled sounds — voices, steps outside, 
a harsh shout, throaty and disguised, 
at the barred door : 

"John Burnay!" 

The old editor raised his head de- 
fiantly, a fierce old lion bearded in his 
lair. 
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"Who has business with John 
Burnay?" 

"The Night Riders of Petersham !" 

Emily, in the taut pause, crept 
nearer Richard. He groped, and 
.found her hand, cold, tremulous. 
"Emily," he whispered, "dear!" but 
she did not seem to hear. Her father 
had risen, was speaking. 

"The Night Riders, eh ? A cowardly 
cloak to shield cowards," he snarled. 
"An excuse for our leading citizens — 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, fathers 
— to become marauders, whisky-distil- 
lery lawbreakers, murderers for all I 
know. You've come for an answer to 
your dirty demands? Then, here it 
is. As long as John Burnay lives, he 
is not afraid to speak or print the 
truth, no matter how high the name 
it tarnishes. And, further, thanks to 
my assistant here, I know now who 
some of you are, and by tomorrow the 
town shall know it, too!" 

A hoarse mutter of voices an- 
swered from the yard. Then a red 
flare stained the room sinisterly, leap- 
ing over set faces — Joe Brown's, 
Richard's, Burnay 's — the others' like 
the shadow of blood. 

"Smoke the old fox out!" 
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"Burn his lying sheet!" 

"Spy! Blackmailer!" 

Richard Coke leaped to his feet, 
boyishly, eager for fight. ' ' Come on, 
boys — we'll show them. But, re- 
member, fire high!" 

Emily Burnay, shrinking into the 
corner where the ancient hand-press 
reared, heard the roar of surprise, 
dismay, anger that greeted the un- 
barring of the door; saw the wild 
crimson glow pant and waver upon 
the walls as crisp shots peppered the 
startled air. ' ' Richard ! ' ' she shrieked 
aloud — "Oh, God, dont let Richard 
be hurt!" Her last thought, as she 
fainted quietly away, was one of 
shame that she should not have cried, 
"Father!" in place of the stranger 
name. 

Outside, in the tansy-scent and 
quiet moonshine, two men met face 
to face. The white mask, furiously 
awry, spoiled the Rider's aim, or 
Richard would never have lived, for 
he shouted, "Uncle — you!" that be- 
trayed his shame. It was Joe Brown 
who came between them, before a 
Cain-crime could stain either 's hands. 

The struggle was brief. In five 
minutes the yard lay, tansy-scented, 
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"SO IT WAS YOU GAIN!" 

moon-etched and sereiie. Only, here 
and there, a smoking pine-brand lay 
smouldering to death, harmlessly. 
Richard, standing a little apart from 
where the group of defenders re- 
viewed their victory, felt his heart 
heavy with kin-shame — not so much 
that his uncle had been caught red- 
handed in a deed of lawlessness; not 
because of the illicit still somewhere 
yonder in the Kentucky caves; but 
became the scrap of cloth upon the 
dagger paper-knife, torn from the 
thief's sleeve, had matched the torn 
coat that his uncle had worn tonight! 

A thief! 

Hot anger flamed across his heart, 
scorching it with plans for revenge, 
for prosecution. 

With quick leaps he reached his 



uncle's porch, bounded 
upstairs in the gloom, and 
seized upon the cringing 
man as he tried to crawl 
under his bed. "So it 
was you — Cain ! ' ' Richard 
seized upon the skirts of 
his uncle's disguise, and 
shook him until his teeth 
rattled. There was no 
other sound from the 
spent creature athwart 
the bed. 

Then, suddenly, a nau- 
sea of the whole proceed- 
ings gripped the young 
man, and, like a cool, 
gentle breeze, came the 
thought of Emily. She 
was yonder, he here, and 
there was much to be said 
between them. The glory 
of the world lay beyond 
the warped old door, and 
his lips knew the open 
sesame. Treachery — theft 
hatred — poof ! They were 
like the useless brand, 
crumbling out to harm- 
less ashes in the wide, 
white, all-gentling light 
of the lovers' moon. The 
tender thought of her 
healed him. And so, a smile upon his 
lips and in his heart, he left the 
house of shame and went to Emily. 





Jethro Poor had always been close- 
fisted. When he was a boy on the 
farm, the story ran that he 
hoarded even peach-stones, rusty 
nails and dead field-mice. At farmers' 
picnics and county fairs he drank 
with his eyes only, and partook of the 
goodies from some one else's basket. 
What happened to his wages was a 
mystery. Jethro grew up shabby, 
pinched-looking, strictly without the 
habit of spending money. 

Years after he had stolen his way 
into the city on a box-car, the village 
heard that he had married, had be- 
gotten a daughter, and was selling 
stuffed birds and animals in New 
York. 

"Jest suits Jethro," commented 
the postmistress. "Land sakes! I 
wonder how he ever afforded to pay 
the minister." 

But all this was years ago, and 
Jethro 's town folks had mostly died 
off. He remained in business just 
where he started, in the basement of a 
run-down house hemmed in by tene- 
ments! 

No one who peered into the dust- 
stained little window that displayed 
two stuffed owls and a wildcat glow- 
ering, glassy-eyed, from the fork of a 
stunted tree, could suspect that the 
parchment-faced old man inside of the 
taxidermist shop was wealthy — rich 
as a captain of industry. 

Jethro Poor very seldom attended 
to the details of his chosen profession 
any longer. His hands had twisted 
and stiffened too much to execute the 
delicate operations of skinning and 
stitching his specimens. This work 
was done by a corps of assistants, 
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whom he kept on board-wages in a 
near-by cellar. 

Jethro 's daughter, May, kept his 
stock in order, ran his books, looked 
after customers and, in what time was 
remaining, cooked the old recluse's 
meals and tidied him up as much as 
he would permit her. 

May's mother had passed away, 
willing the girl only her cheerful dis- 
position and good looks. She was a 
song, a fragrant bloom in this stuffy 
and dim place. Prom the shelves, 
the coils and flattened head of a great 
python and the perpetual grimace of 
a stuffed baboon disturbed her not. 

Nor had she ever had a love-affair 
until the past month. One day, it 
seems, a dapper young man had come 
to the shop about renting some beasts 
and birds for the properties of a 
Masonic initiation. His rather un- 
tamed eyes measured the girl, were 
struck with her beauty, and recalci- 
trantly refused to dwell on the stuffed 
images about her. In consequence, he 
consumed the best part of an hour in 
making a stupid selection. 

Three days afterwards, he called 
with a package containing the remains 
of an extremely aged and emaciated 
dock-rat. 

May looked at the specimen with 
wonderment. "You see," he ex- 
plained glibly, "I'm president of the 
Society for the Extermination of 
Unnecessary Rodents. This Methu- 
selah here must have raised at least a 
thousand offspring, and my society 
will view his capture and death with 
no small pride." 

May booked his order and, never 
suspecting that she was the attraction, 
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received a call from the industrious 
president upon each succeeding day. 
Jethro rarely left the living-room 
back of the shop, hut the quantity of 
stuffed rats attracted his attention. 

"A rare collector, eh?" he said, 
rubbing his hent hands. "Every man 
according to his taste." 

Jack Torrance found many excuses 
to satisfy his assumed mania. There 
were mounts and poses to be dis- 
cussed, the bringing and fetching 
away of specimens, and many appeals 
to May's judgment in matters of taxi- 
dermal artistry. 

They became friends, and from 
friends, lovers. And, in the mean- 
time, Jethro Poor had never clapped 
eyes upon his best customer. 

"Isn't it about time, dear," sug- 
gested that worthy to May one late 
afternoon, "that I have the honor of 
speech with your male parent?" 

" Oh ! Jack, yes — but be very, very 
careful." 

Jack was ushered into the mys- 
terious back room, and its comforts 
surprised him. His eyes met great 
shelves filled with rare books, two 
or three fine bits of sculpture, and 
before a cheery, open fire sat a 
seedy old man deep in a volume of 
Darwin. 

"Father," May introduced, "this 
is Mr. Torrance, the president of the 
Society for the Extermination of 
Rats." 

"How do you do?" said Jethro, 
scarcely looking up; "very fine 
weather, sir." 

As it was raining hard outside, 
Jack felt that he had not made a de- 
cided impression. 

"I feel that I must discard my 
titles, sir," he said sweetly, "in ad- 
dressing May's father, the eminent 
and illustrious " 

"Did I understand you to say 
'May'?" asked Jethro, dropping his 
book. 

"Yes, you heard correctly," said 
Jack, valiantly, "and I've come to 
ask for her hand." 

Jethro sat bolt upright and made 
choking noises. 

"I might have smelt the rat," he 




MAY WAS EVER ATTENTIVE TO HER 
THOUGHTFUL OLD FATHER 

said ironically. "All this pretense of 
yours was a mere sham. ' ' 

"Exactly," confessed Jack, "but 
we have journeyed a little ahead of 
your accusation. We are now in love 
with each other, and I want to ask 
your consent to our marriage." 

"You confound me, sir," glared the 
retired taxidermist. "I have never 
heard anything quite so impudent." 

He succeeded in lifting one bony 
finger and in leveling it at the lover. 
"No man can marry my daughter, 
sir," he fairly screamed, "unless he 
can match his gold against mine. All 
my seventy years I've scrimped and 
starved and screwed. I've cheated 
every one, even myself, of pleasure. 
I've throttled smiles, held back tears, 
frightened little children. I've never 
lived, I tell you, and now you de- 
mand my one cherished possession." 

"Just think," persisted Jack, "of 
the little flat, and the canary bird, 
and the grand welcome home — how 
much it means to me." 

"Girl," commanded Jethro, his 
voice trembling, "bundle up all this 
young man 's rats and pitch them into 
the street. I'll pay for them," he 
added, with an effort. "And you, sir, 
take your dismissal — the quicker the 
better." 
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THE REMARKABLE STORY OF MAN S 
DESCENT FROM THE APE TIP- 
TOED ON HIS BRAIN 

The aged man picked up his barrier 
book again, and the routed lover 
passed out of the room into oblivion. 
The shop, with its stuffed animals, was 
an eyesore to him now, and he rumi- 
nated sadly on the eantankerousness 
of misers. 

"I suppose," he soliloquized, "that 
he is rich — rich and insulting; they 
seem to go together. Does he suppose 
I've carried dead rats about all sum- 
mer for nothing?" 

The outer door shivered itself shut, 
and the young man went on his way, 
vowing to return that night and to 
pick May up and run off with her, if 
the occasion demanded it. 

Night closed down, and May locked 
the front door and busied herself 
with Jethro's evening meal. It was 
simple, mostly crackers and milk, 
with a species of long-lived cheese. 

The old man ate hungrily, as if he 
had passed an appetizing afternoon, 
and soon was deep in the pages of his 
Darwin again. He could hear May's 
quick footsteps in the room above, and 
the thought of her single-heartedness 
cheered him. 



And then, gradually, the "Origin 
of Species" danced dreamily before 
his eyes — in and out the strange and 
remarkable story of man's descent 
from the ape tiptoed on his brain. 

Some time later he heard the shop- 
bell ring, and it took possession of 
him to hasten out to answer it. It did 
not perplex him that it was already 
broad day, perhaps afternoon, and 
that three strangers, dressed in the 
full costume of India, were walking 
into the shop. One of them loomed 
taller than the others, with indolent, 
deep-welled eyes above a perfumed, 
silkeu beard, and from his turban a 
blood-red, winking ruby shone. 

"Sahib Poor," said the young 
stranger with a decidedly Irish cast 
of countenance, "permit me to honor 
you by introducing you to his high- 
ness, the Gaikwar of Majarah." 

Jethro nodded, and, with one ac- 
cord, the three strangers executed a 
beautiful, sweeping bow. May had 
come into the shop, and the young 
Irishman transfixed her with his full 
eyes. He smacked his lips and 
whistled almost rudely. 

"His highness has come to Amer- 
ica," the young man resumed, "to 
demonstrate the marvelous power of 
his elixir of eternal youth." 

Jethro frowned. 

"I assure you, sahib, this is no 
patent medicine ; his highness is 
fabulously wealthy and is a profound 
chemist only by avocation. In the 
meantime, he would be pleased to pur- 
chase some of your finest tiger- 
skins. ' ' 

Jethro immediately became inter- 
ested and whispered to May to dis- 
play the best pelts in his shop. 

"Ah, a real Bengalese!" exclaimed 
the young interpreter, at sight of a 
beautiful skin. "But, 'ponmyword! 
your clerk interests me more." 

May blushed, and Jethro scowled 
at his impudence. The attractive 
young man bent close to him. 

' ' To tell you the truth, ' ' he said hur- 
riedly, ' ' I am an Irishman, from Lon- 
donderry, and the Gaikwar 's right- 
hand man. Is the captivating young 
person inclined to a flirtation?" 
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"She is my daughter, sir," said 
Jethro, indignantly. 

The Gaikwar was busy with the 
tiger-skins, and the young man con- 
tinued: "I am susceptible, sir, very 
susceptible. I cant say when a young 
woman has so struck my fancy." He 
lowered his voice. "What say you 
to a bargain? I can put you in the 
way of ten thousand dollars, if you 
will countenance my attentions." 

Jethro could not believe his ears. 
The young man caught his coat- 
sleeve familiarly. "Meet me at the 
Grand Central Palace at eight this 
evening," he said knowingly. "You 
shall see what you shall see." 

In another moment he picked up 
the skins his highness had selected, 
offered a bill running into four figures 
in payment, accepted his change and 
followed his principal thru the door. 

The sight of so much money con- 
vinced Jethro, and at precisely eight 
o'clock he stood in the lobby of the 
Palace. Many people were passing in, 
and the old taxidermist noticed that 
they were mostly men of a scholarly 
and scientific cast. 

Jethro entered and took a seat near 
the platform at the rear of the hall. 
The Gaikwar 's attendants were test- 
ing an intricate piece of machinery 
with tubes and coils and a large dial 
affixed to a retort in its center. 

Presently the young Irishman 
turned, caught Jethro 's eye and 
stepped to the front of the platform. 

"Gentlemen," he announced, amid 
expectant throat-clearings, "his high- 
ness will now perform the experiment, 
the secret of which has been handed 
down to him by his renowned ances- 
tors. Only the lack of adequate 
mechanism has heretofore prevented 
him. I speak of his ability to reju- 
venate the most decrepit subject to 
any required degree of vitality. ' ' 

A hum of interest arose from the 
assemblage. 

"Mr. Jethro Poor will kindly step 
upon the platform." 

And before he quite realized it, 
Jethro shambled forward, mounted 
the steps and was seated in front of 
the apparatus. 



"You will take pains to notice that 
the dial now points to eighty, this be- 
ing the age of the subject. From left 
to right it reads seventy, sixty, fifty, 
and so on down to twenty, the ages 
the Gaikwar has under control. The 
experiment is highly dangerous," he 
concluded, "but the professional rep- 
utation of his highness is at stake, and 
he offers ten thousand dollars should 
his theory be disproved." 

"And what becomes of the sub- 
ject?" a scientist shouted. 

' ' Ah ! that is a delicate question, ' ' 
said the Irishman, "and can best be 
answered by being avoided. Science 
risks all to gain an ell." 

A murmur of approval arose, and 
Jethro realized that he was the focus 
of all eyes. His life, then, was worth- 
less, or he would emerge from the test 
a youth again. He gritted his four 
yellow teeth and waited, resignedly, 
for what was to follow. 

Prom out of nowhere the Gaikwar 
appeared to come, carrying a large, 
graduated glass of smoking, foaming 
liquid. Placing his finger alongside 
a mark, he ordered Jethro to drink 
just so far, and no farther. 

The aged adventurer closed his 
eyes, gulped down his emotion, seized 
the glass and drank. The elixir of life 
tasted curiously like a Seidlitz pow- 
der, and he set it down hastily. 
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Then the mechanism back of him 
began to rumble, the hand on the dial 
began to turn, and Jethro felt as if 
hot irons were searing him. There 
was no doubt about it: the wrinkles 
in his skin were smoothing out, his 
bent frame was filling, his hair was 
turning a dull brown. Before the 
critical eyes of science, the trans- 
formation to a man in his prime was 
gradually taking place. 

Jethro permitted the savants to 
crowd around him, feel his pulse and 
pinch his now firm flesh. With the 
blood of youth coursing thru him, he 
felt the equal, in strength, of any ten 
of these dried-up fogies. 

The Gaikwar, too, came in for his 
share of attention, and soon the en- 
thusiastic scientists crowded around 
him, quite neglecting the subject. 

Jethro saw the opportunity he had 
been waiting for. The dial indicated 
that he was now a man of forty. One 
more good pull at the elixir, and he 
could just as readily be a boy again. 

Jethro seized the glass and, uptilt- 
ing it, slowly drained it to the bottom. 
The mechanism started buzzing again, 
and the Gaikwar, with a cry of horror, 
pointed to the empty glass. It was 
too late. Jethro had imbibed enough 
for a dozen subjects. 

Slowly the hand revolved, and the 
dial pointed to ten. Jethro sat be- 
neath it, a leggy, awkward boy ; then, 
with the moving hand, an urchin — a 
toddler — an infant. 

The savants held their breath to see 
what would come next. 

Jethro 's tiny features coarsened, 
hair grew on his spine and chest, his 
forehead receded, and he started to 
grow in stature again. He became 
large, powerful, brutish. 

When the investigators realized 
what crouched before them, headed by 
the frightened Gaikwar, they jostled 
each other in the doorway and fled 
from the hall. 

No one but the young Irishman 
remained. 

"D — n me if I'll take an ape for a 
father-in-law!" he said, and he, too, 
fled. 

Jethro looked down at his legs. 



They were naked, except for masses 
of coarse hair ; his body, too, was cov- 
ered with hair, somewhat worn bare 
across his stomach and sides. 

He started to cry out, but only a 
whining gibberish came from his lips. 
It was strange, tho; he could think 
and reason with all the old cunning 
of Jethro Poor. 

He was alone — miles from home — 
a naked ape ! 

It was exhilarating, the way he 
could run, with great, loping leaps 
and bounds, and he raced thru the 
empty hall and down the stairs. 

A motor-truck, half-filled with 
posters, lay drawn up at the curb, 
and Jethro waited until the busy 
street was free from passers-by. In 
two leaps he had bounded into 
the rear of the truck and lay there, 
trembling. 

Presently its motor buzzed, and 
Jethro realized that it had started. 
By the greatest of good fortune, it 
was headed downtown — perhaps to 
the paper district within a block of 
Jethro 's shop. 

Jethro 's fiery, red-rimmed eyes 
peered out until the truck came op- 
posite his street. There was a flash 
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THE CREATURE TRIES TO MAKE ITSELF 
KNOWN TO MAY AND JACK 

of brown, sprawling limbs; a leap in 
midair, and Jethro landed on all 
fours on the sidewalk. 

In a flash lie picked himself up and 
started running. 

Crack! A shot sounded back of 
him, and a bullet cut into his corded 
arm. The thud of a policeman's 
heavy shoes and the shouts of the 
gathering crowd warned him that the 
chase was begun. 

Men started up in front of him, 
waved arms, took one close look and 
melted away. 

He was hideous, he realized, and 
took a savage joy in it. But the 
terror of being caught, or being caged, 
perhaps, winged him on and on. 

The president of the Extermina- 
tion Society had his wary hand upon 
Jethro 's front-door knob, when some- 
thing big and precipitate hurtled 
against him, crushing his hat far 
down over his eyes. 

Jack Torrance had just time to 
pick himself up and to uncover his 
eyes, and in that moment he saw a 
huge, naked ape rush thru the door 
and into Jethro Poor's shop. Then 
a mob of pursuers turned the corner 
and panted by, crying out and disap- 
pearing into the night. 

Jack's blood froze to a pasty jelly. 
The pursued and maddened animal 
had evidently been attracted by the 



wildcat in the window and had en- 
tered this supposed lair. Before long 
he would discover his mistake, come 
upon the sleeping taxidermist and his 
daughter, and 

Jack already thought he heard their 
futile cries for help. It was too much. 
He turned the knob and groped his 
way into the darkened shop. 

There came a scream — another — a 
prolonged, girlish shriek, chorused 
with unearthly gibberish. 

Suddenly the living-room door was 
flung open, and May, her hair stream- 
ing in the wind of her passage, dashed 
out into the shop. Jack's indistin- 
guishable shape caused her to start 
back. 

"It's me," said Jack, "the presi- 
dent of the " 

"Oh, Jack!" she almost sang, 
"there's something horrible in there. 
It came in, stared at its beastly face 
in the mirror, shattered the glass, 
then fell to digging up father's treas- 
ure, under the fireplace. 

"When it heard me scream, it 
turned and made terribly human, im- 
ploring gestures, and, Jack, I thought 
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I saw tears come into the thing's eyes. 
Then I picked up my skirts and 
rushed out — to you, my savior!" 

"Not yet," admonished Jack, as 
she crept into his arms. "I've never 
exterminated anything bigger than 
rats. Great Scott ! What 's that ? ' ' 

From the living-room came the 
crash of a heavy, fallen object, and 
myriad tinkles like broken glass. 

"It's the ape — it's found father's 
strong-box!" 

In each other's arms they waited. 
Low, incoherent, cuddling moans 
oozed out from Jethro's room, and the 
chink of handled coins. 

"Listen! it's counting father's 
money!" 

The two stood spellbound, unable to 
move. There was a silence, the soft 
pad of naked feet, and the ape stood 
in the doorway, glaring toward them. 

Then a pounding came upon the 
sidewalk, a blown whistle clove the 
still shop, and the door was violently 
rattled. 

' ' Police ! ' ' gasped Jack—' ' thank 
Heaven for that !" 

The shop filled with blue-coated, 
heavy men ; some one lit the gas ; and 
Jack stepped forward, pointing to the 
living-room door. 

A rush — a volley of curses — a half- 
human cry, and, amid the wreck of 
things, a coil of rope was thrown 
around the intruder and its arms 
pinioned to its sides. 

Then, with Jack and May standing 
aloof, with hate and terror on their 
faces, the police started to drag it 
away. 

At the door the ape turned its head, 
and it actually stared at them in sup- 
plication, the tears coursing down its 
cheeks. 

"May, is that you? — give me your 
hand, quick!" 

Jethro Poor reached out and. like 




THE WEDDING-DATE IS SET 

a drowning man, seized upon the 
girl's hand. The president of the 
Extermination Society was compelled 
to let go of her other one. 

In the slight scuffle Jethro noticed 
him, and a wan smile cut across his 
leathered face. 

"You needn't go, Mister — Mister — 
president," he said; "I dont remem- 
ber names." 

"May," Jethro confessed, as Dar- 
win slid to the floor with a sound 
slam, "I've had a most excruciating 
dream — so confoundedly real." 

The stuffed baboon crouched on its 
pedestal over the mantel, and in the 
uncertain firelight Jethro could have 
sworn that it winked at him. 

"I dont believe in dreams," he 
added defiantly, tossing the simian 
thru the window — "haven't any heart 
to take them to. But you and your 
young man can make up your minds 
to set a wedding-date." 
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A New Profession for Women 

By EDWIN M. LA ROCHE 



The other night the writer attended 
a sitting of the Ed-Au Club, 
an informal gathering of the 
Motion Picture studio-men who deal 
in the artistic phases of the business. 

When the dinner-things had been 
cleared away, and discussion and 
cigar-smoke wrestled pleasurably for 
supremacy across the mahogany, the 
writer suggested that he was working 
up a magazine article dealing with 
women scenario editors. 

"Why," replied the best-known 
editor in film stageland, "I myself 
know of only two, and I 've never met 
either of them. Where are you going 
to find the others?" 

I smiled enigmatically, and this 
little article is my answer. I am 
going to send him a copy, and hope he 
reads it. 

As a matter of plain fact, most 
scenario editors, consciously or other- 
wise, hide their personality behind 
pen-names, barred doors and printed, 
tmsigned acknowledgments. Modesty 
may be the handmaiden for this veil 
of mystery, but not the confidante. 
The real reason is utilitarian, if any- 
thing. When one stops to consider 
that, to most of the audience, studio 
people are creatures set apart in a 
sort of charmed, Arcadian existence, 
and that admission to the studios is 
about as difficult as storming a for- 
tress, there is no wonder in the flood 
of letters that besiege both actors and 
editors. 

Letters are an easy weapon to fling, 
but not so easy to avoid. The average 
scenario editor receives about five 
hundred photoplay scripts per week, 
each with its barbed personal letter 
affixed to the dramatic shaft. There 
are questions and entreaties, rising 
young hopes and maiden avowals, 
stern exhortations, and confessions 
that the author's dramatic soul has 
at last come into its own. All this 
without realizing that photoplays are 
bought strictly upon their merit, not 
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on the "selling wind" that flutters 
them in inchoate swirls onto the 
editor's desk. 

Good old Dame Experience teaches 
that women in professional life have 
to be more circumspect than men. The 
personal note will creep into corre- 
spondence ; tradition runs that bland- 
ishment captivates the sex. Hence, 
at every turn and dark literary alley- 
way misinformed cavaliers are lurk- 
ing to waylay the fair scenario editors 
with intermingled guile and dramatic 
offerings. 

Professional women are not prudes. 
It is a convenient armor, and they 
wear it in self-protection. 

And now to the meat of my story. 
In the Vitagraph studio yard is a 
little frame cottage, set apart, and 
about and around it, like the walls of 
Jericho, film armies tramp and fight 
their way into the all-seeing eye of 
the camera. It is a distracting, nerve- 
racking atmosphere for a literary 
atelier, but Miss Marguerite Bertsch 
has grown used to it, and seems to 
thrive, Laocoon-like, in the coils of 
film. 

Efficiency demands that a scenario 
editor must be in instant touch with 
the studio world — actors, directors, 
property men, wardrobe mistress, and 
even the scene-painters. The script 
must be interpreted from every point 
of view. Miss Bertsch is, therefore, 
at many times the poles of a mimic 
world. The working script is the 
plans and specifications of the photo- 
play structure, and each and every 
principal, cast and all, must consult 
as to its interpretation. 

Then there are hurried changes to 
make — a thousand and one minutiae 
— for reasons of policy, market, pro- 
duction, dramatic emphasis, changes 
in the cast, "featuring," export or 
foreign interpretation, alterations 
from exterior to interior, or contrari- 
wise, and so on with endless variety. 

The Vitagraph Company looked 
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over the field broadcast, and when 
they settled down on Miss Bertsch, 
they cooped her in the yard cottage, 
supplied her with a corps of assistants 
and told her to go ahead. She goes 
ahead, and has been going ahead 
ever since she realized that a scenario 
editor's shoes are not mere dancing 
slippers. 

When Miss Bertsch was eighteen, 
Mrs. H. C. De Mille was attracted to 

her by a bit 
of work- 




MISS MARGUERITE BERTSCH 

three-act drama written fdr the regu- 
lar stage — and offered to coach her in 
dramatic production. Other work, 
school-teaching, hurried Miss Bertsch 
by the alluring dramatic lane, and it 
was not until she took up scenario 
writing outside of school hours that 
the Vitagraph Studio came to know 
the cut of her worth. First associate 
editor, then editor of the Vitagraph 
Company, is her editorial record. 

Some of her personal creations are 
well known: "A Prince of Evil," 
"The Wreck," "The Shadow of the 



Past," "The Flirt," "The Butler's 
Secret," are good examples, and she 
has picturized countless others — "A 
Million Bid," now running at the 
Vitagraph Theater, New York, being 
her latest multiple-reel product. 

From the outskirts of Brooklyn to 
the mazes of commercial Chicago is a 
far hike, but every photoplay lover 
knows that the Essanay Company 
helped to put Chicago on the map. 

The writer has not the honor of 
knowing Mrs. Louella 0. Parsons per- 
sonally, but our business 
correspondence has been thick 
and heavy during the past 
years. 

Just after graduating from 
Dixon College, Mrs. Parsons 
decided upon a newspaper 
career. Her first experience 
was as assistant city editor of 
a small daily paper in Dixon, 
Illinois. She tells me she cov- 
ered everything from society 
to police news and 
obituary. When the 
coroner of Dixon gave 
her copy he was a nice, 
kind man, and when 
he didn't, she hated 
him. 

Dixon grew too small 
for Mrs. Parsons' rush- 
ing ambition, and, 
when she married, she 
started in doing maga- 
zine stories. Chicago 
editors were attracted 
to her work, and she 
got an assignment to 
do Sunday "features" 
for the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 
Then the call of the city came to her, 
and she packed up and journeyed on 
to the portals of the Essanay Studio. 
She has been the Essanay scenario 
editor for three years, and the work 
fascinates her. She knows the craft 
of script-writing from "cut-back" to 
"fade out," and, with the weaponry 
of educated emotionalism, and a broad 
literary training, takes a keen and 
masterful delight in her work. She 
is not reserved, buoyant rather, and 
her life-loving brown eyes hang no 
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MRS. LOUELLA O. PARSONS 

signals of wear and tear. A friend 
and adviser of beginners who show 
talent, Mrs. Parsons holds an en- 
deared place in the photoplay world. 
Picturesque, staunch-looking, well- 
featured is the little lady who pre- 
sides at the Essanay desk away out in 
Niles, California. Half the time a 
chair is too tame a saddle for Miss 
Josephine Rector, and she is out in 
the open — riding, posing, climbing, 
"bucking" her cheeks to the color of 
Oregon apples. For Miss Rector is 
also one of 6. M. Anderson's leads, 
and plays before the camera when she 
isn't writing or editing. . She ought 
to know and feel the real pulse of the 
West. The first things she remembers 
were the rush over Chilkoot Pass, the 
long, frozen trail into Dawson, and 
the scramble for gold in the creek beds 
of Yukon. Then back to ranch and 
mining Montana, where she grew up 
with just "horse" and men with the 
bark on. 



But she wanted to learn the other 
world, and cut adrift, to go to 'Frisco 
— to learn how to "speak" the things 
she knew. 

Her virile Western stories attracted 
G. M. Anderson, and she shortly after- 
ward joined his company, then at San 
Rafael, California. Thence to Niles, 
their present location. Miss Rector 
confesses she is swinging a lariat from 
both ends — acting and- editing. She 
doesn't know which charms her the 
more. Some of her recent photoplays 
are: "The Cowboy Samaritan," "The 
Heritage of Evil," "The Last Shot" 
and "Across the Plains." Her acting 
shines out from 'most every Western 
Essanay release. So I guess the 
audience will have to stand judge and 
help her to make up her mind. 

In the mission town, Santa Monica, 
California, is the Vitagraph Western 
Studio, and here Miss Doris M. 
Sehroeder and Miss Daisy Eloise 
Smith sit on the same chair, so to 
speak, both sharing editorial honors. 
That they are fast friends the accom- 
panying snapshot bears witness. 
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UERNARDINE RISSE LEIST 

Miss Smith (right side of photo) is 
a native of Baltimore, and was edu- 
cated in Washington, D. C, where she 
spent most of her life. She was al- 
ways interested in literary work, and 
has written several magazine and 
newspaper stories. "While living at 
her country home just outside of 
Washington, Miss Smith sent several 
stories to the Kalem Company in New 
York, all of which were "grabbed up" 
by them, and she was soon surprised 
to receive a peremptory summons to 
wire immediately if she cared to go 
with a company to Southern Califor- 
nia. She foresaw the possibilities, and 
was soon hurried out there. For 
over a year, in fact until her health 
broke down under the steady grind, 
Miss Smith kept the company sup- 
plied with one original story per 
week, never failing to have it ready 
in time for production. Upon re- 
covering her health, this versatile 
young woman came to the Vitagraph 
Western Company as a reader, writer 



and adapter. During the past year, 
Miss Smith has written and drama- 
tized many successes for this com- 
pany, and has contributed much 
toward the success of the Western 
contingent by supplying "director- 
proof" scenarios, to say nothing of 
her ability as a character woman on 
the screen. 

Doris Schroeder confesses to being 
hopelessly uninteresting, but a record 
of her studio work flatly contradicts 
her. 

She started literary endeavor on 
a Brooklyn newspaper, and finally 
journeyed to the Vitagraph Company. 
But she writes better than I do, and 
you may read the pith of her letter 
over my shoulder: 

"After Mr. Sturgeon's departure 
from the East and Mrs. Breuil's suc- 
cession to the editorship, I worked un- 
der that lady for two years, learning 
to appreciate just what was wanted, 
and learning to observe the small 
things in life that will make a good 
story. I have written and drama- 
tized, and I have reconstructed and re- 
reconstructed, till I cannot remember 
the number of stories that have passed 
thru my hands. The latest story I 
have written has just been shipped to 
the East for release — a story of Miss 
Anne Schaefer, of this company. For 
the both of us, there is no company 
but our beloved Vitagraph, and we 
take a very natural pride in the qual- 
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ity of its productions and the appre- 
ciation with which they have met all 
over the country." 

"We must not lose sight of another 
brilliant graduate of Beta Breuil's 
"scenario class" in the Vitagraph's 
little yard cottage. She is Mrs. 
Catherine Carr, and her career in 
photoplaydom is a meteoric one. 
From writing her 
first script a year 
and a half ago to 
the dual editor- 
ship of the North 
American Films 
and the Anglo- 
American Film 
Corporation i s 
her dizzy climb. 

Her plots are 
suggested by 
types she en- 
counters in life, 
and she breathes 
them into living 
pictures. ' ' Life 
Portrayals" 
spells "Vita- 
graph,'' and 
Catherine Carr's 
knack of person- 
ifying Courtney 
F o o t e , Jimmy 
Morrison and 
others made hack- 
writers sit up and 
take notice. A 
leading dramatic 
critic wrote of 
her: 

" C ath erine 
Carr has created 
a new standard 
in the writing of 

photoplays. This charming little 
Texan, whose life is shared between 
her two frolicsome boys and her 
editor's desk, is driving home to us 
an insight into the humanity of every- 
day life." 

Picture-lovers all know Kinema- 
color, but perhaps are not on speaking 
terms with the personalities back of 
the colorful pictures. BernardineRisse 
Leist is a scenario editor, playwright, 
critic, space-writer, teacher of elocu- 
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tion, and, for good measure, an actress 
of Broadway caliber. 

She ran the gamut of 'most every- 
thing, she says, before she settled upon 
photoplay and the Kinemacolor Com- 
pany. Seasoned playgoers will, no 
doubt, remember her as Crystal in her 
metropolitan support of Hearn in 
' ' Hearts of Oak. ' ' Then in quick suc- 
cession with Ada 
Rehan in Shake- 
sperian roles, and 
in the "Goddess 
of Reason," with 
Julia Marlowe. 

Mrs. Risse is a 
Vetera n — if I 
may so call a 
lithesome, young- 
looking woman — 
of the craft of 
photoplay. She 
spent several 
years under that 
poetic dean of the 
director's pro- 
fession, D. W. 
Griffin, of the 
Biograph Com- 
pany ; had an im- 
portant staff posi- 
tion with the 
Edison Studio, 
where she 
adapted many 
familiar classics, 
and for the past 
two years has 
been in charge of 
the Kinemacolor 
editor's desk. 
Just at present 
she is bringing 
her experience to 
bear by directing fashion pictures — 
something new. And, in the near 
future, she promises a revelation in 
the type of screen stories for chil- 
dren. To the amateur struggling 
with the strangeness — perhaps the 
bigness — of his first scenario, Bernar- 
dine Leist is approachable, friendly, 
I might say almost motherly were she 
not so decidedly girlish in her manner 
and looks. 
"I know a lassie, a bonnie, blithe- 
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some lassie" — I cant help humming 
the old Scotch lilt when I think of 
her, the winsome, witty, pretty girl 
who sits at her desk, in the Eclair 
offices, with the seeming abandon of a 
debutante at the keyboard of a Baby 
Grand. I might as well come out with 
it flat-footed — Mrs. F. Marion Bran- 
don. 'Ware, you soft-hearted bachelors 
who may chance to receive the shaft of 
one of her straight-from-the-shoulder, 
ingenuous, learned, guileless, spark- 
ling epistles. Mrs. P. Marion Bran- 
don, please remember that. 

Marion Brandon studied law, and 
then, instead of taking her "bar 
exams," with the tender-hearted per- 
versity of women, went and married 
— a lawyer. Perhaps she got tired of 
"putting it all over him" in moot 
cases before the family bar, for, at 
any rate, she started in for newspaper 
space-writing. 

About this time, prodigal John 
"Wanamaker, thru his little shop, 
offered a $1,000 grand prix for the 
best design for furnishing an eight- 
room apartment. Dynamic Marion 
Brandon went in for the juicy prize, 
and won it — thereby shocking her 
faith in the value of newspaper space- 
writing. She is thoro if anything. It 
took her three months to brush up 
on decoration, furniture, furnishings, 
works of art, proportion, lighting, 
harmonization and other things, but, 
much to her surprise and delight, she 
got the $1,000 check. 

That started her on her second 
epoch, an advertising career, and she 
turned out "copy" for R. H. Macy 
that brought tears to the eyes of 



shoppers with short purse-strings. 
The Universal Film Company had 
a suspicion that if she, the youngest 
woman in advertising, could inject 
heart-throbs into lingerie "ads," 
she could do somewhat better in 
photoplays. So they sent for her, ad- 
justed the salary end satisfactorily 
upward, and she crossed her dainty 
boots under their editorial desk. 

Last spring, when the Eclair Com- 
pany began to bulk large as a pro- 
ducing factor in America, she picked 
up her editorial skirts, whisked into 
their office, laughed out loud, scattered 
scripts all about her and started the 
ball rolling. 

She confided to me that in spare 
time she formerly wrote, as associate 
editor, their snappy and alluring 
trade organ, The Eclair Bulletin. 

Marion Brandon is mercurial — so 
much so that she has persuaded such 
authors as Booth Tarkington, Manlove 
Rhodes and Eleanor Gates to pasture 
in the photoplay field. 

There is never any doubt when she 
likes a man's work. Her brown eyes 
sparkle ; her breath comes quickly ; the 
script is bought without an instant 
of hemming and hawing. 

She has written plays, photoplays, 
grand prix, text-books, special ar- 
ticles, advertising copy, picturized 
O. Henry's "Caballeros' Way" and 
"Stirrups' Brother," so what next? 

When Marion Brandon pushes her 
papers aside and goes home for the 
day, it's at the end of a busy one. 
There's temperament in even the way 
she slips down, with a bang, the slid- 
ing cover of her desk. 





What Is the Title of This Picture? 

This magazine recently offered a gold prize for the best title and descrip- 
tion of this picture. The contest is now closed, and from the thousands of 
interesting and clever answers received the judges are now engaged in 
selecting the winners. Varied, unique and curious are some of the titles 
suggested — for examples: The Percolator, The Cure, The Pilterer, He Who 
Enters Here Leaves All Care Behind, The Self-Forgettery, Sunshine Palace, 
The Reformer, The Inversion of Spirits, The Magic Magnet, The Rest Cure, 
Satisfied, The Peacemaker, The Cure-Ail, Rescued from the Blues, The House 
of Miracles, Darkness and Dawn, The Place of Optimism, The Human Re- 
finery, Sadness and Gladness, Life's School, The Road to Happiness, The 
Secret Is Within, The Burden Lifter. The People's Paradise, Anticipation 
and Realization, The Great Panacea, The Last Copy, The Mill of Good Fellow- 
ship. The Change, Two Doors, From Shadow to Sunshine, Sold Out, and The 
Transformation. It will be observed that all of these titles are appropriate. 
Miss Florence E. Rice, of 510 Eastern Avenue, Toledo, sends us a medicine 
bottle with the picture pasted on it, and a verse labeled "The Cure": 



They leave care and anger at the door, 
And when it's over wish for more. 
All are smiling as they come out, 



Even the baby forgets to pout. 
You will agree. I'm very .sure. 
The Motion Picture is the cure. 



It is quite clear that the picture shows the following points: 1. Those 
who are going into the theater are in bad humor. 2. Those coming out are 
happy. 3. The Motion Picture Magazine is on sale. 4. Two men are 
wrangling in front of the box-office (perhaps because they cant get a seat, or a 
magazine, or perhaps because they are cross and quarrelsome). 5. The feature 
photoplay is "The Rescue." 6. A lame man coming out does not use his 
crutch. 7. All classes attend pictures— young and old, strong and feeble, rich 
and poor. 8. Motion Pictures attract crowds. It is for the judges to say 
whether all of these points should be included in the winning solution, but 
perhaps the winner will have discovered something in the picture still more 
worthy of note. While the picture tells a story, it is for the winner to tell 
that story in a superior way, and, judging from the following clever titles 
and descriptions that have been drawn at random from the pile, the winning 
solution will indeed be worth reading about in the June issue. 
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THE MELTING POT. 

Therein all cares melt into one feeling of good cheer ; furthermore, old, young, rich, 
poor, learned, illiterate, all fuse into common sympathy with the screen folks. 

Herein the Motion Picture people learn to realize what mighty powers they possess 
in influencing humanity for better or worse. 

127 Church Street, Watertown, Mass. Marion K. Squire. 

. BEFORE AND AFTER, 

Represents "Sadness and Gladness." The story it tells — "Life's Great Lesson." 
Conquering the Fates, tired out humanity turns from the maddening discord of life, 
with one accord, to the "balm in Gilead" of the "Movies." "The Rescue" from "Sadness 
to Gladness" — my. beloved magazine and the Answer Man. 

327 Fourteenth Street, Buffalo, N. Y. "Littlest Girl." 

■/•',.. A TIDE OF THE MOVIES. 

"Fanaticism," "Excessive Enthusiasm." On the other hand, harmony and peace. 
It tells a story of a selfish man who cares nothing for others, who is a fanatic, so he 
gets his ticket. Also of a rather anxious crowd. Moral — Not to antagonize Others. 

1186 Alakea Street, Honolulu, T. H. Claude P. Park. 

: • THE GROUCH HOSPITAL 

For the cure by the photoplay treatment, assisted by a most pleasant concoction 
called Motion Picture Magazine (prepared fresh every month and on sale everywhere) , 
of all cases of chronic, cranky, crabbed grouch, also the blues, glooms, fits of bad 
temper, and all similar pessimistic afflictions. 

825 Turk Street, San Francisco, Cal. Charles A. Hodgin. 

FOUND— A CURE FOR ALL ILLS. 

It tells the story of old and young, rich and poor, crippled and strong, searching 
for amusement. The crowd entering represent Anticipation; those emerging, Content- 
ment. Moral— To banish sorrow and provoke mirth, read the Motion Picture Magazine 
and witness the stories on the screen. 

Baton Rouge, La. Miss Vallee M. Seitz. 

THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

The above subject seems appropriate, judging from the disposition of those entering, 
and the renewed life and spirit of those coming out with a copy of your magazine in 
their hands and having seen the show. 

Fairbury, Neb. Earl R. Simpson. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 

In past ages men lost both hope and life in seeking the Fountain of Youth. Nowa- 
days that fountain is accessible to us 'all. All may drink deep of its refreshing and 
inspiring waters. Yours truly, 

95 Chittenden Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Harry M. Wilson. 

A MODERN MIRACLE. 

The title of the picture is "A Modern Miracle," representing Genius rescuing Fancy 
from the Realms of the Intangible and restoring her to the world of Realism. 

Modern science, as represented by the Movies, actually outrivals Aladdin's lamp, 
Jules Verne's fancy, and opens new worlds of enjoyment to all. 

Lock Box 214, Washington, D. C. Arthur Lenox. > 

OUR MIRACLE. 
"O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us." 
The reel with us! The best with the best! The cinematograph, the world and a 
perfected industry for a nickel ! ~We go in with ourselves and come out with the world. 
Our miracle— the reel of the unreal real; we see ourselves as others see us! 

1144 Carlos Avenue, Wichita, Kan, S. Raymond Jocelyn. 

"The House of Transformation." The people who are going into the Moving Picture 
theater are cross and worried-looking ; the people who are coming out are smiling and 
happy. Thus it is the house that transforms faces and minds. Respectfully, 

1034 East Forty-first place, Chicago, 111. Winona Sf-ath. 




THE LOBBY AND BOX-OFFICE OF THE VITAGRAl'II THEATER 

The Last Word 

In the Exploiting and Exhibiting of Motion Pictures 
By "THE PHOTOPLAY PHILOSOPHER" 



Since the appearance, in the March 
number of this magazine, of a 
full-page announcement of the 
Vitagraph Theater, and of the two- 
page announcement in the April 
issue, numerous readers have been 
asking for a description of the new 
enterprise, and of its aims and 
objects. While nearly everybody in 
the big city has been there and found 
out. for himself, and thousands from 
the suburbs and nearby towns have 
made up theater parties to satisfy 
their curiosity, there are millions re- 
siding in distant cities, States and 
countries who are eager to learn 
about the new venture. To these, this 
little, descriptive article is addressed. 
"While Broadway has seen many a 
photoshow, and had many of its reg- 
ular theaters temporarily converted 
into Motion Picture theaters, never, 
until the old Criterion at Forty- 
fourth Street closed its doors forever 
on the spoken drama, did New York 
dream that the photoplay had be- 
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come a dangerous rival to the stage. 
For, had not the drama prospered 
for over 2,500 years? And was not 
the Motion Picture but a mere toy 
only ten years ago? 

■ Broadway has for years been the 
cradle of all great plays in America. 
Was it a Broadway production 1 — 
then it must be something superla- 
tive. If it had a run on Broadway, 
it must successfully run anywhere. 
In short, the word Broadway is a 
sort of magic charm that makes a 
play almost immune from criticism 
elsewhere. And what is true of the 
spoken drama may also be true of the 
silent drama — why not? — and per- 
haps that is why the Vitagraph 
people decided to challenge the 
former to a battle-royal and to beard 
the lion in his lair. For, if the 
theatrical world could be shown that 
a new form of amusement had ar- 
rived that was just as artistic, just 
as dramatic and just as entertaining 
as the stage, and at lower prices, and 
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that it could cover more ground in 
shorter time and more realistically, 
why could it not make a bid for equal 
popularity and even for supremacy? 
And if a photoplay could gain a 
reputation for having had a run on 
Broadway, in a theater devoted to 
the productions of one company only, 
in the very heart of the great Amer- 
ican theatrical center, what 'would be 
the effect when that photoplay was 
shown in the thousands of theaters 
outside of New York? "Would not 
every theater-goer everywhere want 
to see it? And if such a photoplay 




THE FOYER AND CLOAK ROOM 

could have a run on Broadway, why 
could it not have a run in every large 
town in the world? Again, what 
would be the reputation of a com- 
pany whose pictures were good 
enough to support a Broadway 
theater all its own? Would it not 
place that company in a class all by 
itself, and would it not be a good thing 
for the whole Motion Picture busi- 
ness ? And would it not tend to show 
that the photodrama had risen to a 
plane far above that of the old nickel- 
odeon, and that it could now appeal 
. to the elite with plays written and 
acted specially for the more critical 
audiences ? 

This may have been the business 



view of it, but there was more than 
business in the inspiration. There 
was art. J. Stuart Blackton and 
Albert E. Smith are more than busi- 
ness men — they are artists. They 
were not content merely to make ar- 
tistic pictures — and money. They de- 
sired to present those pictures them- 
selves, to exhibit them in their own 
artistic way. Like a painter who, 
when he has produced a masterpiece, 
does not desire it to be shown in an 
ill-becoming frame and in a cellar, 
the Vitagraph artists insisted on a 
proper setting and environment for 
their creations. This is 
probably the real reason 
why the Criterion is now 
the Vitagraph Theater. 

And now let us take a 
look at the playhouse it- 
self. Those who have not 
seen Broadway at night, 
between Madison Square 
and Central Park, known 
as the Great White Way, 
doubtless know that it is 
almost as bright as day, 
with its thousands of mam- 
moth vari-colored electric 
signs done in fantastic 
designs and made to imi- 
tate motion ; and it seems 
that these electric Moving 
Pictures were the forerun- 
ners of the kind that are 
now invading Broadway. 
Long before Forty-fourth 
Street is reached, we see the familiar 
Vitagraph eagle flapping its brilliant 
wings, and a dazzling, ever-moving 
cluster of lights that spell the word 
"Vitagraph" so graphically that per- 
haps our neighbors on Mars may read. 
The entrance is inviting, even allur- 
ing, and we enter. The lobby is done 
in a color scheme that we have prob- 
ably never seen elsewhere. It is a 
rather small room, but we note that 
the large crowd is handled with ease. 
This is not the place for us to tarry. 
We purchase our tickets ($1 each for 
the best seats, in the evening), and 
join the impatient procession, past the 
gaily attired receiver of tickets, and 
into the foyer. This is a more com- 
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modious room, elaborately furnished 
and decorated, and it has an atmos- 
phere of art and luxurious comfort. It 
is really beautiful, exquisite, charm- 
ing. We note a little balcony at one 
side, containing a few chairs, doubt- 
less for the accommodation of those 
who are destined to wait for the rest 
of their party — and a pleasant wait it 
must be! We linger and 
enjoy the charm of this 
cozy room, and our atten- 
tion is attracted to numer- 
ous pastel portraits o! 
Vitagraph players that 
adorn the walls in this 
room and in every other 
part of the theater where 
there is wall space, and all 
these arc really artistic 
both as to their coloring 
and handling, as well as in 
their framing. They were 
all done from life, and arc 
more than life-size. 

Entering the theater it- 
self, the first thing that im- 
presses us is that we are 
not in a Motion Picture 
house at all, but in a real 
Broadway theater, and that 
it has the same character 
of elegance and taste thai 
one expects to see in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
and in other playhouses 
that are patronized by the 
so-called ' ' Four Hundred. ' ' 
There is no sign of flashi- 
ness nor of paint — the 
proscenium arch, the boxes 
and the balconies look as 
if they were chiseled out 
of solid bronze. Anybody 
would remark, "What a pretty little 
theater!" We say little, for it seats 
less than a thousand, and for Broad- 
way this is not large. In fact, it is 
unfortunate that it is not larger, for 
"standing room only" has been the 
rule from the start, and often there is 
not even that. We note the class of 
people sitting around us, the well-to- 
do ; some are in evening dress. Neatly 
attired young-lady ushers show us to 
our seats. 



The great asbestos curtain goes up 
as we hear the strains of the wonder- 
ful orchestral organ, and we listen 
to the music, entranced. There is 
nothing mechanical about it, and we 
would never know but that a full 
orchestra is playing, and playing 
well. Then the big regular curtain 
rises, and we look for the screen. 




THE BALCONY STAIRWAY 

None is in sight. Instead we see a 
beautiful setting, a sort of studio, or 
ballroom, exquisitely done, and in the 
rear we see a large French window, 
with a silken, draped curtain drawn 
down. The lights in the theater have 
been turned off, and now we see the 
window curtain raised, and thru this 
wondrous "Window of the World" 
we get a fine view of New York har- 
bor — it seems to be the harbor itself, 
but, of course, it is only an illusion. 
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A CORNER OK THE STAGE AND TIER OF BOXES 



Jt is apparently late in the after- 
noon, and we see the sun setting. 
Then the hlue haze of dusk succeeds 
the pink and violet of twilight, and 
we see the numerous windows in the 
houses and office-buildings being 
lighted up gradually, until we realize 
that it is dark. Just as the moon 
sheds its mellow light on the scene, 
another curtain falls, this time a plain 
white one, and then the camera-man 
has the stage. We have seen Motion 
Pictures before, but we must admit 
that we have never seen them shown 
quite so realistically and under such 
favorable surroundings. They seem to 
be larger, clearer and more natural. 
There is no pause between reels, and 
we do not know where one ends and 
another begins. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to describe the 
pictures or to comment on them, but 
.we must not forget to mention the 



decidedly unique and ad- 
mirable way in which the 
Yitagraph players are in- 
troduced, each player com- 
ing forward and doing 
something characteristic, 
while making his or her 
bow to their friends in 
front — all in pictures. 

As the first play comes 
to a close, the curtain is 
gracefully drawn over the 
screen, the front curtain 
drops to the stage, and the 
lights all over the theater 
are simultaneously turned 
up. We now have an op- 
portunity to look around. 
Gazing upward, we note 
the many tiers of boxes 
that rise to a dizzy height 
on either side of the stage, 
and the rows of white 
chairs that relieve the 
somber tone of the color 
scheme. The orchestra 
chairs are of dark leather, 
and the floors are richly 
carpeted. But, no doubt, 
the accompanying pictures 
will describe the theater 
much more accurately than 
I could. 
A brief wait and the curtain rises 
again. We are now treated to some- 
thing new. It is a silent drama in 
reality, for not a word is spoken by 
the three characters, who appear in 
the flesh and go thru all the motions 
of a play, but without a word. They 
are Mary Charleson, James Morrison 
and John Bunny. All do excellently, 
and it proves to be a most entertain- 
ing novelty. Mr. Blackton is the 
author. It is not pantomine exactly, 
it is acting, and the same kind of act- 
ing that is done when a Motion Pic- 
ture is being taken, except that they 
do not open their mouths. 

After this we are treated to an- 
other scene thru the "Window of the 
World," and then we devote the re- 
mainder of the evening to witness- 
ing a remarkable photoplay. "A Mil- 
lion Bid," which has been spoken of 
so highly by all the New York critics. 
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THE PERMANENT STAGE SETTING, SHOWING THE WINDOW OF THE WOBLD 



As Alan Dale said, it is not possible 
on the stage to produce such realism 
as that wreck scene, and, for that 
matter, no stage could have shown 
one-twentieth of these several hundred 
scenes in one evening. It is quite 
clear that the screen has numerous 
advantages over the stage, and now 
that a Motion Picture company has a 



theater of its own, we may expect to 
see other film companies follow suit, 
and to see still greater wonders than 
we have seen at this first performance. 
All things considered, the Vitagraph 
Theater is, perhaps, the most charm- 
ing of its kind in the world, and it is 
indeed the last word in Motion Pic- 
ture exhibition. 




A Wondrous Picture Show 

By CHARLES H. MEIERS 

here's a gladness most divine 
In tliis oft-tried heart of mine. 

And I'll tell yon. if yon really care to know. 
That it's just because, last night, 
I discovered, with delight, 

A remarkable and wondrous picture show. 

It was not the pictures shown — 
That is. not just them alone — 

That invoked new happiness into my heart. 
For the pictures on the screen 
Were not quite the best I've seen. 

But the cause for joy was chiefly at the start. 

There was not a string of "ads" 
About bargain sales and fads 

Forced upon me while I waited for the show; 
And I do not hesitate 
To quite positively state 

That my heart was permanently cured of woe. 
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ARTHUR HOUSMAN, OF THE EDISON COMPANY 



I 



was born in New York and edu- 
cated there," began Arthur 
Housman, readily, and, with a 
relieved sigh ( lor I saw that this was 
going to be an "easy" one), I began 
taking notes in what a certain per- 
son, well known to me, disrespect- 




fully calls "Pitman pot-hooks." 
"When my mother wanted me to go 
to college, I went out and got a posi- 
tion so I'd have a good excuse to 
get out of more education. 

"I have been on the stage, in 
musical comedy such as 'Queen of 
the Moulin Rouge.' and in vaudeville 
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in a pantonine act with another fel- 
low. I have been with the Edison 
Company for four years, and like it 
much better than stage-work, for it 
is, in a way, easier; there's no night- 
work, and it's more interesting, for 
on the stage you play the same part 
for a whole season, and sometimes 
more, when in 'movies' you have a 
new part handed you every week, and 
sometimes two. 

"The greatest photoplays? 'Quo 
Vadis?' and a Biograph, put on some 
time ago by Director Griffith, 'The 
Last Drop of Water.' My favorite 
parts ? Dont ask me to name the char- 
acters, for I cant remember them, but 
I like 'boob' parts pretty well. I've 
had a lot of them to play, and I like 
them. I like any comedy part, tho. 
One of my parts that I liked was the 
hero opposite Miss Puller, in 'When 
the Right Man Comes Along.' and a 
series of pictures that we started 
back home, of the adventures of a 
country 'boob' called 'Joey.' " 

He says he is an American, and is 
proud of his title of a true son of 
Gotham-town. He was homesick the 
evening I met him, and when I asked 
him if life were worth living, he re- 
sponded quickly with : 

"In New York it is," from which 
we may gather that he is not exactly 
in love with the Sunny South, 
especially this part of it. 

"I dont care for reading much, 
altho I do read every copy of the good 
old Motion Picture Magazine. I 
think my favorite part of it is the 
Answer Man's department. Isn't he 
great? That's the first part I read, 
and then I look for a story by Court- 
ney Ryley Cooper or Dorothy Don- 
nell. They are your best writers, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking." 

He looked warily at the question 
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list which I was endeavoring to con- 
ceal, and then, reaching over, he very 
masterfully helped himself to it, and 
looked down the list, with lips pursed 
into an inaudible whistle. 

"Great Scott!" he exclaimed; "am 
I to answer all of these?" 

"Yes," I answered gently; "and 
those on the other side, too." 

He pretended to swoon, then re- 
covered and set about it briskly. 

"Yes, I have written a few 
scenarios. Had 'em turned down, 
tho. No, I haven't any favorite 
novelist or poet, or anything of that 
sort. My hobby is hunting. I do a 
great deal of that when I have a 
chance. My great ambition? Oh, to 
have a few million dollars and a 
chicken-farm. I mean a regular 
chicken-farm like the Kimballville, 
there in Atlanta." (Atlanta papers, 
please copy. Mr. Zimmer, please 
note.) '*I weigh about one hundred 
and sixty-five, I guess, and am five 
feet eleven inches from the ground. 
Say ' ' — turning suddenly to me — ■ 
"what color is my hair?" 

"Why. brown," I answered, sur- 
prised. 

"All right, then, brown it is," he 
said, and read on for a moment. 
Then, anxiously, "What color are 
my eyes? What color do vou like 
best?" 

"Your eyes are blue," I answered 
severely. He seemed greatly relieved. 



"I dont study my parts, for I 
seldom know what we are going to 
play until I reach the studio. Do 
we rehearse? Oh, my! Ask Mr. 
Williams, our director, or Miss Trun- 
nelle, or Mr. Prior. Do we? We 
DO! 

"My diversions? Theaters, clubs, 
all that sort of thing, you know. 
That's also the way I spend my even- 
ings, so I answered two questions with 
one answer. Oh, yes, I enjoy photo- 
plays, both dramas and comedies ; but 
I dont care for educationals, except 
some of Pathe's, such as 'The Life 
of a Snake,' 'The Story of a Butter- 
fly,' and things like that." 

When I asked whom he considered 
the greatest living statesman, he said 
gravely : 

"I'm sorry, but I stayed home from 
school that day." 

Since nicknames are an evidence of 
popularity, it goes without saying that 
he has one, two, in fact — "Joey," 
from the series mentioned before, and 
"Chick," for no reason that -concerns 
either you or me, evidently, for he 
failed to give a reason. 

He lives with his parents, up in 
Harlem, and he is proud of it. He 
has never been in public print, has 
never done anything heroic, and 
doesn't like to be away from the 
Great AVhite Way when night-time 
comes. And that's all he told me! 
Pearl Gaddis. 



HELEN LINDROTH, OF THE KALEM COMPANY 



I had long been very much inter- 
ested in Miss Lindroth, and when 
A lice Hollister, that charming 
little lady, very kindly offered to in- 
troduce me to Miss Lindroth, you 
can probably imagine my delight and 
gratitude. And so it was in the 
pretty sitting-room of Miss Hollister 
that I made the acquaintance of 
Helen Lindroth. 

She is a lovely woman, with a 
sweet, gracious manner that instantly 
endears her to every one who is for- 
tunate enough to meet her. She 
claims the distinction of having made 



the longest trip ever made by a 
player from one company to join 
another. She went from Jackson- 
ville, Florida, where she was playing 
with the Southern Jacksonville Com- 
pany, to join the El Kalems in Pal- 
estine — which was quite some trip, 
according to Miss Lindroth. 

"I was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island," said Miss Lindroth, pleas- 
antly, ' ' and was educated there. Yes. 
indeed, I have been on the stage for a 
number of years. I played with Mabel 
Taliaferro in 'Polly of the Circus,' 
with Emma Dunn, and also in vaude- 
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ville in a sketch called "The Baby.' 
I have been in pictures three years, 
and have never been with any com- 
pany except Kalem, and never want, 
to be. I love the Kalem Company," 
she said, with a flash of perfect, white 
teeth. And, believe me, Kalem recip- 
rocates this love. 
They all swear by 
her. 

1 asked Miss 
Lindroth to name 
some of he r 
favorite parts, and 
she sighed. 

"Oh, that's a 
hard question," 
she replied. "For 
all my work has 
been character 
work, and so you 
see, one week I 
may be called on 
to play a 'young' 
p art, while the 
next week I may 
be an old woman. 
So you see it's 
rather hard to 
have a preference. 
But I think I like 
my work as the 
society woman in 
'A Victim of 
Heredity,' and 
also in 'The Octo- 
roon.' Which isn't 
surprising, is it ?" 

Miss Lindroth i =— . 

is not a suffrage!, _ . . ■ 

but she believes 2S=i3r-= 
firmly in a num- 
ber of the suffrage ideas. In fact, she 
says they are not mere beliefs, but 
firm convictions with her, and she 
thinks the Woman Suffrage Movement 
is doing a great thing, and should be 
helped instead of hindered. She has 
no patience or sympathy, however, 
with the Militants, but added hastily 
that their methods may be justified 
bv their circumstances. 




"My favorite photoplayers ? I 
dont think I care to answer that, ' ' she 
told me, "for I really dont know 
enough of them to judge. King 
Baggot I have seen on the screen 
but once, and some of the greatest 
photoplayers are those whose faces I 
dont even recog- 
nize. Anyway, I 
think it much 
safer to avoid 
personalities. The 
greatest photo- 
plays? Well, 
that's easier. My 
favorites are 
' From the Manger 
to the Cross,' an 
unforgettable pic- 
ture, and 'The 
La st Days of 
Pompeii,' which 
was wonderful. 
What ! Am I mar- 
ried ? ' ' and she 
laughed de- 
lightedly, while I 
squirmed inward- 
ly. 1 expected her 
to call a servant 
and • have me 
shown the door, 
but instead she 
displayed a lovely 
set of dimples and 
a row of pearly 
teeth, as she said 
saucily. "No, I'm 
single, and 
-- :....y happy.'" w h i c li 

- ■-' - was nn ■essary, 

for one has only 
to look at her to know that she finds 
life very much worth living. 

When I rose to go, she shook hands 
heartily and extended a cordial in- 
vitation for me to come out to the 
studio and see the Kalem Company at 
work. Am I going ? Well, what would 
you do in my place? And that's 
exactly what T am going to do ! 

Pearl Gaddis. 
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The Final Word on Censorship 

By JOHN COLLIER 
General Secretary of the National Board of Censorship 



A supplementary article to those of "The Great Debate" between 
Canon Chase and President Dyer on Censorship 




A humorous lecturer tells a story 
of travel in the Far East. He 
was in Palestine, or Egypt, or 
some Old Testament country, and his 
guide spoke English. "Sir," said 
the guide, "on this very spot David 
with a sling killed Goliath." 

"How do you know that?" said the 
traveler. 

"Why," said the guide, with vehe- 
mence, "I can prove it. Here is the 
very rock David threw." 

Canon Chase reminds me of this 
guide, or of the queen of France who 
asked why the angry mobs were break- 
ing down the walls outside. She was 
told, "They are clamoring for bread, 
your Majesty." 

"Then why dont we give them 
bread?" she asked. 

"We have no bread." 

"Then let us give them cake," said 
the triumphant queen. 

Motion Pictures are not perfect; 
there are many abuses in the film 
business ; films are at present not real- 
ly just what they should be for any- 
body. Therefore, says Canon Chase, 
censor them with a legal pre-publicity 
censorship. 

But Canon Chase ought to show 
how a legal censorship would cure 
the specific ills he complains of. I 
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claim that legal censorship would 
have no effect whatever on the evils 
Canon Chase is attacking. Also, as 
to many of Canon Chase's statements 
of fact, "I have me doots." For ex- 
ample, if seventy out of seventy-one 
members of the New York Board of 
Aldermen favored legal censorship, 
why did they not pass legal censor- 
ship over Mayor Gaynor 's veto ? Only 
a two-thirds vote would have been 
necessary. In fact, the seventy alder- 
men who voted for an ordinance with 
a censorship clause tacked on, voted 
knowing and desiring that the mayor 
would veto this ordinance, and when 
he vetoed it that was the end of the 
matter. 

Again, has Mr. Robert 0. Bartholo- 
mew, of Cleveland, really forbidden 
fifteen per cent, of the films exhibited 
to him in Cleveland? If so, he is a 
record-breaking censor. 

Again, where did Canon Chase get 
his figures to prove that crime is de- 
creasing in every great Christian 
nation except the United States? As 
a matter of fact, crime is increas- 
ing thruout civilization; but what 
bearing has the question on film cen- 
sorship, inasmuch as Moving Pictures 
are more censored in the United 
States today than they are in any 
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other Christian country, unless it be 
Germany and Russia? 

Finally, Canon Chase repeats a 
transparent error when he says that 
the volunteer members of the National 
Board of Censorship are not free in 
their decisions, because their expenses 




JOHN COLLIER 

and the salaries of secretaries are 
paid by the film manufacturers, so 
that they censor unconsciously for 
their friends, the film-makers. If the 
volunteers of the National Board of 
Censorship are this kind of people, 
why does Canon Chase call them 
"high-minded"? 

As this whole question ought to be 



one of fact rather than opinion, I may 
be excused for ^taking space in the 
matter of facts. But underlying 
Canon Chases argument is a real 
condition, ^and it seems to me that 
President Dyer does not do full jus- 
tice to this underlying condition, for 
it is true that the programs 
of films are not what they 
should be, whether from 
the standpoint of the adult 
audience or of the child 
audience. They are not 
morally what they should 
be. This is no reason for 
legal censorship, any more 
than the hunger of the 
Paris populace was a rea- 
son for giving them cake. 
But if Ave hunted we might 
find some other way to 
reach a real condition and 
a real evil. 

What I refer to is the 
fact that the same film goes 
everywhere, to all kind of 
audiences, and to young 
people and old, and that 
America is practically 
without children's Motion 
Picture theaters. The man- 
ufacturer is helpless to 
make his picture what it 
should be, for he is bound 
to violate either the child- 
nature or the adult inter- 
ests, and the censor, be he 
voluntary or legal, is at 
the mercy of this very con- 
dition. The manufacturer 
is compelled to make films, 
and the censor is compelled 
to censor them for an 
imaginary genus homo who 
represents an average of 
the qualities of babes and 
octagenarians, immigrants 
and Americans, cultured and ignorant, 
black and white. In every other de- 
partment of art, literature and life, the 
commodity is adapted to the man, the 
neighborhood and the class of people 
who are going to consume it. The 
highbrow can read Epictetus, and the 
ordinary man can read Theodore 
Roosevelt; the child ean read Ander- 
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sen's Fairy Tales, and you or I can 
read Rabelais, if Nye want. But in 
Motion Pictures everybody must read 
Epictetus, or everybody must read 
Theodore Roosevelt, everybody must 
read Andersen or Rabelais\everybody 
must smoke either Havana \igars or 
Pittsburgh cheroots; everybody must 
wear either velvet or ginghan\ At 
the best, all the producer or filmxex- 
change or exhibitor can. do is to give 
each member of the audience a com^ 
posite dose of Epictetus and Roose- 
velt, and of velvet and gingham. 

The trouble with Motion Pictures 
now is that the whole art is on a sort 
of horizontal dead-level plane. There 
are no heights or depths to it. Silly 
people cannot get what they want, 
and wise people have to get a mixture 
of the silly in 
every program. 

This is a real 
condition ; but 
how on earth is 
censorship — any 
possible censor- 
ship — going to 
remedy it 1 Mo- 
tion Pictures are 
already pressed 
down to a sort of 
drab average of everybody's likes and 
dislikes and wisdom and foolishness, 
and Canon Chase proposes to cure 
this condition by running a rock- 
crusher or lawn-mower of legal een* 
sorship over the film business, to 
flatten it or crop it still more. 

This is a curious situation, for 
Canon Chase is voicing only what a 
million or more people are thinking 
and saying. The very conditions 
which make censorship futile and 
foolish are the ones which excite a cry 
for censorship. Because the same 
film goes to everybody everywhere, 
thoughtless people say, "Give us a 
censorship." But because the same 
film goes to everybody everywhere 
these same or other people will say, 
"Down with the censor!" as soon as 
he begins work. A censor can work 
efficiently only if he can specify that 
a given film must go to a given 
audience, and nothing that Canon 



Chase or any other advocate of cen- 
sorship has ever proposed will give 
the legal censor this power. 

Now, Canon Chase, and perhaps 
President Dyer too, will turn the 
question on me. They will say, Does 
not the same argument put your 
National Board of Censorship out of 
court? For the National Board of 
Censorship has no more power than 
any legal censor to say that this or 
that film shall go to this or that 
\audience in particular. It, like a legal 
censor, censors the same film for every- 
body everywhere. 

Now, a careful thinker will sudden- 
ly discover, just at this point, the 
reason for the existence of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship, and the 
reason why it is of value to the public 
and to the film 
art. 

In the first 
place, be it un- 
derstood that the 
National Board 
of Censorship 
does not try to 
do. what Canon 
Chase thinks a 
legal censor ought 
to do, namely, to 
reduce every Motion Picture film 
to the level of the youngest and 
most morally unstable child in the 
audience. The Board deserves Canon 
Chase's criticisms, or would deserve 
them if it agreed with his standards 
of censorship. But the Board funda- 
mentally disagrees with such stand- 
ards, and insists that, so long as Mo- 
tion Pictures are, going to every- 
body everywhere, they must be cen- 
sored not for the exceptional, un- 
stable child, but for the vast audience 
of wage-earning men and women, the 
eager adolescents and the normal 
children who attend the shows with 
their parents. 

The National Board, being free 
from political interference, is in 
a position to continue this work, 
even tho a fairly large and noisy 
minority of the public disapprove it. 
This noisy minority has to be simply 
borne with by the National Board of 



"Legal censorship would re- 
duce every Motion Picture to 
the level of the youngest child— 
they are already pressed down 
to a sort of drab average of 
everybody's likes and dislikes." 
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Censorship. They do not understand 
censorship or the film situation, or 
what the National Board is trying to 
do, and they will not try to under- 
stand ; so that is the end of it. 

The National Board, being free 
from court review, is thereby free 
from even its own precedents. It is 
free to register public opinion in as 
delicate a way as possible, and it is 
free to accommodate to the develop- 
ing phases of the Motion Picture art 
itself. It is free not only to condemn,^ 
but to. suggest constructively — not 
only to chide, but to advise. There 
are three or four rules which the 
Board is able rigidly to abide by, and 
these rules are 
sufficient. Crime 
represented for 
crime's sake is 
forbidden. Films 
dealing with 
highly problemat- 
ical questions, 
like the social 
evil, the drug 
habit, etc., are 
censored from a 
positively educa- 
tional stand- 
point, the Board demanding that they 
must make good in a definitely educa- 
tional way or they will be prohibited. 
Of course, obscenity is prohibited, or 
would be, for there is rarely an ob- 
scene film shown in America.. Criminal 
libel in Motion Pictures is forbidden. 
But controversy is not only allowed 
by the Board ; it is invited. The Board 
holds that Motion Pictures have a 
place to fill in public discussion as 
large as the editorial page of any 
newspaper, and that free speech 
must not be abridged in the Motion 
Picture any more than in the press or 
pulpit. 

The above simple rules, conscien- 
tiously interpreted by a. body of in- 
telligent people, who are not held 
down by statute or precedent, are 



fully sufficient to cdver the censor- 
ing of films. The/one hundred and 
fifty members opAhe National Board 
are certainly disinterested, certainly 
devoted to their work, for they work 
hard and are paid nothing for their 
time, arm are distinctly above the 
average' of intelligence. They are 
free, and they have a power more real 
than/any power which could be givfn 
th,em by law. If they make tyrants of 
^themselves, or if their consciences go 
/ to sleep entirely, they can be dis- 
banded on a day's notice, whether by 
the concerted action of the film pro- 
ducers on the one hand, or by a re- 
fusal on the part of the public officials 
and civic bodies 
to accept the 
Board's advice 
with reference to 
the moral control 
of films. The 
Board exists only 
because of a con- 
sensus between 
the film trade and 
the enlightened 
p u b li c , and if 
either party to 
this arrangement 
wanted to break the Board down, it 
could '. do so without trouble, nor 
would the Board resist such action. 
For the Board has nothing to gain 
other than a sense of public duty 
done, and there are some- members of 
the Board who grow weary at times 
with the innuendoes and misstate- 
ments of fact which are thrown at 
them. 

Let me repeat, that the National 
Board suffers under one general limi- 
tation, which besets every official 
board, namely, no censorship can cen- 
sor except for everybody everywhere. 
The abuses that Canon Chase has in 
mind, in so far as they are real abuses, 
grow out of this fact, and legal cen- 
sorship would make them worse not 
better. 



"The one hundred and fifty 
members of the National Board 
of Censorship are certainly dis- 
interested, certainly devoted to 
their work, for they work hard 
and are paid nothing for their 
time." 




Day With Earle Williams 

Including EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY 

By "THE TATTLER" 



"/^ o down to 
Vj. the Vita- 
graph and 
get me something 
about Earle Wil- 
liams; I dont 
care much what 
it is, anything 
would be inter- 
esting about that 
player — get 
something, any- 
thing — about two 
pages, and dont 
come baek till you 
get it." 

All good sol- 
diers obey orders 
without question- 
ing the wisdom oi' 
the order, and it 
is so in a maga- 
zine or newspaper 
office, so I bowed 
a "Yes, sir," to 
the managing 
editor and started 
out. Please ob- 
serve that I was 
not to try to get 
something — I 
was to get it. 
Further, if I did 
not get it I was 
not to return. Not 
wishing to join 
the New York 
army of the un- 
employed, t h u s 
making it 40,001, 
according to the 
latest statistics, I 
set out. The Brighton Beach "El" 
soon landed me at the door of the 
Vitagraph, and my card was sufficient 
to get me past the Cerberus on guard 
and into the heart of the little village. 
It was 9.30 a. m., and I met my vic- 
tim just coming out of his dressing- 
room. I made known my mission, and 
Mr. Williams smiled. 




-"Go as far as 
you like, but 1 
haven't the least 
idea what you 
want or what I 
can do for you," 
he said, at the 
same time taking 
from his pocket a 
black leather book 
and writing some- 
thing in it. A 
moment later I 
saw in gold let- 
ters the w o r d 
"Diary" on the 
book, and that in- 
spired me with a 
brilliant thought. 
T must get hold 
of that diary! 

"Beg pardon," 
I said, "but I 
came to interview 
you, but you seem 
to be interview- 
ing me. If not 
too indiscreet, 
might I inquire 
w hat you are 
writing?" 

"Indeed — you 
— can — not," he 
muttered, be- 
t ween pencil- 
strokes: "this is 
a private matter 
and would not 
interest you. In 
fact, it is my 
diary, and it is 
intended for only 
one pair of eyes — my own. It is 
a complete record of myself, my 
thoughts, my heart, my doings, my 
motives, my impressions, and all that, 
and you can see that it would never 

do to " 

He was cut short by the call of a 
director, who came up impatiently 
and asked Mr. Williams to hasten to a 
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scene. I was invited along, and the 
rest of the morning was spent watch- 
ing the rehearsing and taking of a 
scene. At noon, Mr. Williams invited 
me to luncheon with him, and I, of 
course, accepted, my mind still on that 
diary. About twenty-five Vitagraph 
players have formed a little club, and 
the members dine at a boarding-house 
about two blocks away. I observed 
that Mr. "Williams is a moderate eater, 
and, in fact, temperate in all things. 
For luncheon he ate about half a 
plate of chicken soup, about a child's 
portion of beef stew, and half a piece 
of apple pie. I noticed that he ate 
slowly, as all people should, and that 
he did not devour his food as if he 
were starved, as did several other 
players at the adjoining table. His 
manner is quiet, and he is very polite 
and kind to everybody. When he 
speaks to you, he expects you to look 
him in the eye. I kept alluding to 
that diary every chance I got, and 
told him how happy lie could make a 
million people if he would let me make 
a few extracts from it. But he was 
quite sure that it could never be, and 
he said that a diary was the very last 
thing that should ever be published. 
After dining we lit cigars and strolled 
around the block and then back to the 
studio. 

That afternoon was a busy one, and 
I could hardly get a chance for a 
word. I observed one thing: Mr. 
Williams likes to think over and con- 
template before going in a scene — a 
sort of mental preparation. I asked 
him once what he was thinking of. He 
looked up as if in a daze, and said 
that he was trying to get into the 
spirit of the character he was por- 
traying. 

"That is one of the hardest things 
about photoplay — sometimes we take 
the last scene of a play first, and then 
one from the middle." he added, "so 
you see it is sometimes difficult to re- 
member just where you are at. and to 
keep your work true to the part. 
Sorrv. but vou will have to excuse 
me." 

"Might I hold your diary while you 
are playing?" I asked. 




IN '•THE LOVE OF JOHN KUSKIN 

"No, thank you, kind sir," he 
laughed. 

I waited around all that afternoon, 
without getting anything more, then 
telephoned my office that I would not 
be back. At five o'clock, when Earle 
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Williams stepped on the platform of 
a Brighton Beach ear, he found me 
standing on the same platform. 

"And the villain still pursued — " 
he said good-naturedly. 

We sat in the same seat on the trip 
downtown, and had a fine talk. I 
found Mr. Williams a very interesting 
talker. He is well versed in general 
topics, and has opinions on about 
everything which he is free to express. 
The diary question came up several 
times, and on this he had a very strong 
opinion. I was not to see it. Just 
opposite us sat two young girls, and 
they had discovered the identity of 
my companion, as evidenced by their 
giggling and frequent glances in our 
direction. Mr. Williams was not an- 
noyed, but he was far from pleased, 
and he confided in me that he would 
much rather not be recognized when 
out in public. 

At the Court Street station Mr. Wil- 
liams arose, and I did likewise. He in- 
vited me to his quarters and I gladly 
accepted. His bachelor rooms are 
modest, neatly furnished and com- 



fortable. The walls are well covered 
with pictures, mostly photographs 
lhat he has taken himself. A number 
of curios and relics are intermingled, 
and there are some book-shelves. The 
first thing he did as he entered, after 
removing his hat and coat and plac- 
ing a box of cigars before me, was to 
take out that much-coveted little black 
book and place it on the shelves by 
the side of several others of uniform 
size. 

"I'll just take a plunge and change 
my clothes," he said, "and then we'll 
go over to the big village and have a 
bite. Make yourself at home, look 
over my curios, dip into the books, or 
amuse yourself any way you like for 
about fifteen minutes." With that he 
went into the adjoining room. 

"Dip into the books, amuse your- 
self any way you like!" were not 
those his words f He made no excep- 
tions. Had I not the right to select 
those diaries? Perhaps not, but the 
temptation was too strong, and I did. 
I took a hasty glance thru several of 
the little books, and then quickly made 
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some extracts from the 1913 book, as 
follows : 

Tuesday.— Arrived at studio at 9.30. 
Did three scenes for "Love's Sunset." 
This ought to Be one of my best. I really 
feel the part. Clara Young is tine. Like 
to play opposite her. She and Edith 
Storey are best for me. Left studio at 
4.30. Called on Harry Morey in evening 
and played cards. 
Hit bed at 11. 

W E D N E S D A Y. 

Twenty-three letters 
this morning, a 1 1 
flattering. Only three 
silly ones. My work 
is being appreciated. 
Got an offer from 

company for 

more money. Dont , 
think I will leave 
Vitagraph. Dined at 
Hotel Martinique 
and went to see 
"Within the Law." 
A strong play — the 
best of the crook 
plays. Well played. 
Bed at 12. 

Thursday. — A dull 
day. Rained all day. 
Nothing to do till 1. 
Did one scene. Wish 
they would give me 
more work. 1' o o r 
part. Too bad I 
cant get. another 
"Vengeance of Du- 
rand." Mr. Blackton 
told me I was cast 
for lead in "The 
Christian." Fine ! I 
know that part well 
and I am glad. 
Called on If. L. She 
sings divinely. A 
very intellectual girl. 
She is very sensible. 
To take her to opera 
next Friday. Re- 
tired at 11. 

Friday. — Another 
bad day. Had noth- 
ing to do worth while. Will they ever 
learn to give me only good parts? They 
have ten men who could have done that 
as well as I. Stayed home and read. 
Asleep by 11.30. 

Saturday-. — Pay-day, and I found my 
salary has been increased $25. Good ! It 
all helps. I may be good for only ten 
years more, and I must provide for the 
rainy day. Wish the other boys could 
learn to save. Some of them spend as 
fast as they earn. Did four scenes and 
was off at 3. Went to N. Y. Saw 
six photoplays, mostly poor. Dinner at 




Imperial with E. T. and then saw Henri 
Kraus in "Les Miserables." He was great. 
Too bad they all cant be like that Hit 
bet at 11. 

Sunday-. — H:id a fine loaf today. Wrote 
twenty letters. I must get a secretary. 
I should be out getting fresh air. Sent 
my regular weekly check to mother, bless 
her heart. 1 should be very thankful that 
I can do this every week. And, brother, 
what's the good of 
living if we cant be 
of use to somebody V 
And my savings- 
bank accoi nts are 
growing, too. Called 
on Mr. & Mrs. R. and 
had tea. They are 
line people. Looked 
over my wardrobe. 
Must get a fresli 
supply. 

Monday - . — Arrived 
at 9. Very busy. Did 
eight scenes. Pretty 
tired. Ordered two 
suits at tailor's and 
bought half-a-dozen 
ties and shirts. This 
makes a big hole 
this w e e k. Must 
economize for a week 
or so. Received large 
mail and some fine 
letters. Glad that 
Answer Man said I 
did not like to get 
love-letters. Dont get 
so many now. Long 
letter from father. 
All well. I am very 
happy. Called on — 

Hearing a noise 
in the adjoining 
room, I started like 
a t h i e f . I was 
about to replace 
the book quickly, 
then changed my 
mind and decided 
to put on a bold 
front and tell the truth. But it was 
a false alarm. Quickly opening the 
precious little book again, I found 
these October notes: 

Wednesday.. — Still in Boston, doing 
"The Christian." Boston people are not. 
used to seeing photoplayers. They did 
not know what to make of us. Kent and 
I were dressed as priests, and a police- 
man came along and touched his cap, 
saying, "Good-morning, Father." Going 
to the coast tomorrow. I have nice 
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Perhaps the snow-bound condition of the country accounts 
for the additional volume of appreciation, poetical and other- 
wise, this month — but whatever the cause, the effect has been 
copious and exceptionally meritorious. It has been hard to dis- 
criminate ; and just to prove our mental poise, we disregard the 
heroines and begin the department with lines to Julia Swayne 
Gordon, "The Vitagraph Villainess": 



I've seen you oft upon the screen 

In roles that people criticize, 
But long ago I knew the truth — 

That all those parts were just a guise. 

Your greedy, scheming, vampire ways 
Are just a mask you're forced to wear, 

But I have looked beneath — and found 
A hidden store of sweetness there. 

Your lovely eyes, your graceful ways 

Have won my heart, I must confess: 
So with this rhyme I send three cheers 

To you — my charming "Villainess!" 

1023 Almond St., Chicago, 111. Florence Steiner.- 

Helen Costello has a loyal little friend in St. Louis, Mo., 
who signs herself Helen Mintner, 1509a South Ninth Street. We 
are unable to pi'int the verse accompanying the letter, but this is 
part of what she says: 

I am a little girl ten years old. I have written these few verses to 
my little favorite, Helen Costello. to show her how we all love her 
around here. We would like you to print Helen Costello's picture again, 
as we all think she is so pretty and sweet Also her little sister Dolores 
Costello's picture, too. 
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"P. H." sends honest tribute to Laura Sawyer. We quote in 

part: 

TO LAURA SAWYER. 

I love to sit and watch a scene 
And study faces on the screen ; 
Some lovely maids are pictured there, 
With laughing eyes and wealth of hair. 

There's one of whom I wish to sing. 
Kg Whose smile is like the breath of spring ; 

Jul 'Tis Laura Sawyer, movie queen, 

^ The gentlest face e'er on the screen. 

Oh ! lucky mortal, thus to be 
Graced with a face so fair to see, 
Bedecked with such a charming grace 
That fleeting years will not efface. 

I've sung my song — I'll say adieu, 
Kind greetings I extend to you ; 
I'm not in love — I have a wife — 
But I admire the fine In life. 

Strange things happen in Texas, according to one who 
writes us as follows : 

DOWN IX TEXAS. 



The greenbugs are the greenest 

Down in Texas, 
Boll-worms are the meanest 

Down in Texas; 
The picture shows are grandest. 
The politicians blandest. 
And fakers the flimflamdest 

Down mi Texas. 

The sun is always shining 

Down in Texas, 
Nothing done in small ways 

Down in Texas; 
1'hoto fans yell loudest, 
Of Kerrigan we're proudest. 
Folks behind you talk the broadest 

Down in Texas. 



The moonlight is the brightest 

Down in Texas. 
Cotton is the whitest 

Down in Texas ; 
Fanatics are the thickest. 
Triggers pull the quickest; 
Wrong-doers look the sickest 

Down in Texas. 

We love our Motion Pictures 

Down in Texas, 
They all have such grand fixtures 

Down in Texas ; 
We all love Tommy Moore. 
And Wilbur's pretty pompadour, 
And our favorites we will fight for 

Down in Texas. 



Anonymously. 



A Texan. 



Margaret Goldstein sees beneath the outer 
appreciates the art that gives a character birth, 
this in her lines: 

TO EVELYN SELBIE. 

You have read praise to beautiful girls, 
To their eyes, their dimples, their smiles or curls: 
But you never, never read praise to that class 
Of character actors who looks surpass. 



surface, and 
She verifies 



They may not seem beautiful in their parts, 

But their acting conies straight and true from their hearts. 

So here's to the character actors, I say ; 

Here's to Evelyn Selbie, of Essanay ! 
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Not to neglect the outer manifestations, which, after all, 
are not to be slighted, let us print this eulogy from one W. R. C. 
It deifies a dimple : 

ANITA'S DIMPLE. 

lu the Lyric I was sitting, watching divers films a-liitting. 

When Dan Cupid took his little fling at me ; 
I felt my heart a-going, unconsciously, not knowing 

What the dickens was thus causing it to flee. 
I was looking at a reel on which a girl genteel 

Was displaying all her heauty and her charm, 
Hut what had she to offer to me — a confirmed scoffer, 

Who considered that his heart was free from harm? 
Sez I : '* 'Tis not her purity — her face proves that a surety — 

And not the way she fixes up her hair ; 
'Tis not in her ability, nor yet in her agility. 

Which I'll admit are both beyond compare." 
This new-found love of mine had now reached a point divine. 

But to which of her fair charms could I construe it? 
Could it be those dear, dark eyes had chanced to hypnotize, 

As in other plays I've often seen them do it? 
Altho I loved it so. 'twas not her Cupid's bow. 

Nor yet her pretty brows that caused all this; 
"l'was not her classic nose and nothing in the pose 

Of this exquisite, charming little miss. 
I was driven near distraction, when — oh. the satisfaction! — 

The elusive thing I found, and it was simple; 
Dont question my veracity — just then, with quaint audacity. 

She smiled and disclosed it — in her dimple! 
Turn your head now while I kiss it — I know she'll never miss it. 

For I'll steal it from her photo on my dresser. 
Yes, I'd like to hug her, too. and so. no doubt, would you. 

But let's end this simple rhyme with Just "God bless her." 

Toast to Frank E. Montgomery (Kalem), toastmaster at the 
Wednesday Dinner of the Photoplayers' Club, on the occasion of 
a notable dinner at which the hall was furnished with Indian 
relies, and at which there were Indian dances, etc. : 

Him paleface chief from the tribe of Kalem, 

Bring urn redskins — so we hail 'em. 

(Kalem — hail 'em— Gee! that's rotten. 

But I must write it the way I've got 'em.) 

No need bring ran white police. 

Big chief bring inn pipe of peace. 

Call urn pow-wow, you and me, 

Big feast in the chief's tepee. 

Eat um cow and drink firewater. 

Injun drink, tho didn't oughter. 

Bedskins bury tomahawk deep. 

'Cause we like each other heap. 

Tomahawks just made to knock. 

Hit um paleface on the block. 

Catch um Injuns knock — Lord help um, 

Good club Injuns quickly scalp um. 

Lots good Injuns can be found 

In our Happy Hunting Ground. 

Bring um glasses, sing um song. 

Smoke um pipe and beat tom-tom. 

The warpath never may he want — he 

Heap good Injun — Glendale Monty ! - 
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We believe in contrasts — hence the rapid transit from the 
strictly sentimental to the apt pen of the humorist. These 
comic quirks are a new form of appreciation — and they are apt 
indeed : 

"DAFFYDILS" IN PLAYEKDOM. 

If Carlyle Blackwell admires Alice Joyce, doth Arthur Johnson 
think Blanche Sweet? 

If Crane Wilbur is thirty and Augustus Carney thirty, top, is Clara 
Kimball Young? 

If John Bunny owes Earle Williams twenty dollars, how much does 
Maurice Costello? 

If Gene Gauntier often goes boating, does James Cruze? 

If Florence Lawrence has golden hair, what has King Baggot? 

If Earle Williams is an excellent painter on canvas, what is Ethel 
Grandon? 

If Edna Payne is dark complected, is Pearl White? 

If Van Dyke Brooke is bald, is Robert Grey? 

If Lillian Walker lost her diamond ring, would Irene Hunt? 

A letter comes to us from Marlow, Okla., and it is signed 
"A Mother." We quote .in part only because we are unable to 
do so in full : 

I want to say a word in praise of one of the players — Jack Warren 
Kerrigan. I read his chat in an early spring number and. later, the 
statement he made to the public in such a frank, fearless manner. It 
touched the hearts of thousands of women the world over. 

The theatrical profession has been much abused in its time, but now 
that the stage is coming into its own, I think the profession very fortu- 
nate in having as a representative a character like Mr. Kerrigan's. 

I think the rising generation might take him for an example, and 1 
am sure that if my own boys grow up to love, honor and respect me as 
Mr. Kerrigan does his mother, I will feel my work In their behalf has 
been appreciated. I sincerely hope Mr. Kerrigan's days will be long 
ui>on this land, and that his influence will be far and wide. 



• Come fluent, feeling lines from one signed "The Under 
study. ' ' They are tributary to Alice Joyce : 

To see or not to see ! 

Some time ago 
I stood outside a Movie show- and tried 

(One lonesome little dime 

Held close to me) 
The all-absorbing question to decide. 

And then I saw her face! 

'Twas but a glimpse — 
The door swung to, the living screen to hide : 

(Ah, Alice dear, 

Your captivating grace) 
I handed out my dime and went inside. 

So what care I, 

Tho I cant get 
The stamps to send to editors my stuff, 

(I've spent my dime ; 

The last I had, by Jove!) 
I've seen Sweet Alice play — and that's enough. 
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HELEN MARTEN-THE ECLAIR CAMEO BEAUTY 

Recording a Fad, a Fancy and a Fact 
By F. MARION BRANDON 



Sit up, boys and girls; for I'm go- 
ing to disclose a tremendous 
secret. At last you will have a 
chance to see little Helen Marten at 
her best — elusive, evanescent, elfin, 
flitting thru six reels — count 'em — 
of a film version of that very wonder- 
ful French refugee novel, published 
last summer — "The Kangaroo." It 
is estimated by those few who have 
been privileged to view this photoplay 
privately, that little Helen's stock will 
go up another hundred points ! Her 
part is that of a boy — "the saft one 
of the f ambly. ' ' The brilliant, scintil- 
lating action of the entire six reels is 
strung upon the silken thread of this 
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witching girl's personality. (Mary 
Pickford, 'ware your laurels!) 

" I 've read a whole tantalizing para- 
graph, and dont know yet what she 
really is like!" is, I suppose, your 
impatient comment. Well, I shall 
establish myself immediately in your 
good graces by recounting in detail 
this young lady's charms. She is 
small, slim, graceful, imperious. Her 
beauty is delicate — cameo-like. Nose 
straight and short; lips, cheeks and 
chin exquisitely molded; eyes, blue- 
gray, wondering, wide-set under 
straight, brown brows; hair, a pro- 
fusion of softly coiled or curled, shin- 
ing nut-brown strands. Last item — 
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very im- 
portant — a 
deep-set 
chin-dimple, 
w herein 
lurks allur- 
ing danger 
to all man- 
kind. 

On one of 
my recent 
visits to the 
B e 1 a i r 
studios, I 
noticed a 
group of children frolicking, from 
whose midst a slightly larger "child" 
detached itself laughingly. 
It was Helen. I stopped 
her on the run to a scene 
that had just been struck. 
"Helen, let me straight- 
en this eye-brow before 
you go on." She became 
unnecessarily suspicious at 
my sudden interest in her 
personal appearance. 

' ' What do you want ? 
Another 'autograph photy- 
graft,' as Harry Lauder 
would say?" 

' ' No, Helen, ' ' I answered 
reproachfully; ''not a 
thing, really. Er, by the 
way, that last batch of 
photographs you had taken 
were so successful that 
we'll have to send them to 
the Motion Picture Maga- 
zine; and, Helen, I do 
wish you'd help me out on copy jusl 
a little. A fad and a fancy will do," 
I hastened to add, as Helen eyed me 
severely with an "I gotcha Steve" 
expression. 

"Well, then," she temporized, "if 
you can wait until I get thru this 
scene, you shall have a fad,' a fancy, 
and a fact to boot." 

I gracefully draped myself upon a 
heap of props and proceeded to enjoy 
the wait. Helen has adapted herself 
so successfully to Indian-girl parts 
that she has become known as "The 
Little Indian of the Eclair-Univer- 
sals. " However, this clever girl is 




rapidly acquiring great versatility; 
almost every week finds her winning 
honors in an entirely new type of 
characterization. This scene was part 
of "Big-hearted Jim," and Helen 
played a heart-hungry wife (ridicu- 
lous! she's barely out of the nursery 
herself!) who was mothering a neigh- 
bor's children. Six of them! And a 
litter of kittens, besides. But little 
Helen had done her hair up into a 
huge Psyche knot "for the occasion, 
and. believe me, Mawruss, she lived up 
to that Psyche knot and wifey look 
in a way that brought tears to the 
eyes of her impromptu audience. 
The best part of daylight was past. 
I helped Helen wriggle out 
of the trailing "mother" 
dress and into her own 
boot - top - length trotteur. 
Then we ran frantically to 
catch the car — for cars 
have a distressing way of 
passing but once every 
twenty minutes or so in 
Fort Lee. Back in New 
York, we made for the 
comfy inglenook of a cer- 
tain. Ica-room (I refuse to 
give its name or location) 
where feminine stars of the 
spoken and silent drama 
congregate daily. 

Here, at last, is the fad 
Helen disclosed to me over 
the fragrant Oolong: she 
just dotes on "stockings to 
match." To the masculine 
mind this probably means 
nothing.. To the feminine mind it 
means heavenly visions of saeheted, 
rose-tinted dresser-drawers just cram- 
full of cob- 
webby silk- 
en hose in 
every imag- 
inable hue 
and grada- 
tion of hue : 
for w h a t 
woman, i r\f 
this era of; 
slashed 
skirts a n d 
the da n - 
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sants, would not give much to possess 
"stockings to match" every gown in 
her wardrobe! Then, "for special," 
Helen confided, one silver pair of 
hose, one gold pair — not "really 
truly gold" — of course not; one fish- 
net pair meshed with tiny steel beads, 
and a well-nigh-priceless pair of silk- 
lace stockings, embroidered with 
tiniest seed pearls which — whisper it 
— she is saving for her trousseau ! 
(Then she's nut married? No, boys, 
1 saved this for a surprise.) 

Then, here is the fancy. Miss 
Helen Marten didn't tell me this. 1 
got it from other sources. Every 
now and then, when she has a spare 



a crip- 



afternoon, Helen goes off to 
pled children's or blind 
babies' or other home where 
she can find unfortunate 
youngsters, and sings for 
them; or cuts paper dollies; 
or feeds them goodies; or 
does any other tiling that 
can possibly make the poor 
little ones forget their mis- 
fortunes. Isn't this being 
a real Lady Bountiful? 
Helen fancies this as a pet 
diversion. 

Now, then, we are getting 
serious, for we have reached 
the fact : Miss Marten's mail 
includes very many letters 
from girls all over the coun- 
try who want her assistance 
in "acting just as you do." 
The apparent ease of it appears to 
he its appeal to them. T shall let her 
speak of this for her diminutive self: 

"Since the 
Motion Pic- 
ture Maga- 
zine reaches 
at • . least a 
million 
]) e o p 1 e , 
surely many 
of the girls 
w li o have 
written to 
me will see 
my answer 
here. I want 
to tell them 






collectively 
what I would 
tell each one 
individually 
if my time 
permitte d . 
Being a film 
actress is far 
f r o m being 
'the easiest 
way' to earn 
a livelihood. 
It requires 
almost super- 
human effort 
to get an op- 
portunity to enter the field; il re- 
quires daily action which has every 
element of physical danger ; 
and, above all, it requires 
constant study, not only to 
keep pace with the growing 
demands of the camera, but 
ahead of the horde of com- 
petitors who push every 
actor, great or small, for his 
place. I, like most co-players 
who have succeeded in at- 
taining a film personality, 
owe it more to mere chance 
than to the hard apprentice- 
ship I served. The theatrical 
profession, whether on the 
stage or behind the camera, 
is so thoroly subjected to 
chance, that I cannot sin- 
cerely advise any girl, 
blinded by its glamour, to 
leave tlie security of her home en- 
vironment for the hard fight and bit- 
ter disappointments which would be- 
set her path as an actress. You may 
wonder, then, why I am here ; and the 
others with me. Frankly, I think 
most of us saw dazedly, blinded by 
the glamour then, as you are now. 
And none could see the unceasing 
struggle that tomorrow held for us. 
Money could not compensate us for 
the dangers we must undergo. It is 
your appreciation, as it comes, often- 
times in a simple, sincere note, that 
tells of the happiness our work — my 
work — has given you ; how it has 
helped you forget, for awhile, dark 
care as it bestrode your shoulders. ' ' 



Nothing is more fascinating to 
most of us than man's history, 
the intricate story of his growth 
from the earliest times known of up to 
our own age. No narrative will ever 
excel the account of his stern strug- 
gle. In the vast future, further on 
than one dares to imagine, the human 
race will continue to be fascinated in 
the events which have led up to its 
state of existence. By then, our own 
period of life will have already be- 
come an old part of history. But 
their method of visualizing the past 
may differ immensely from our own. 
Probably the Motion Picture, or some 
advanced adaptation of it, will present 
duplications of today's and of subse- 
quent historical incidents. That is, it 
may be so if we of today provide for 
it by photographing these happenings 
and placing them safely away for this 
future use. 

What a perfect means of such a 
record the Moving Picture affords! 
Surely, all previous methods are in- 
comparable to this one. Indeed, what 
a small development such methods 
have made — almost as laborious as the 
very history they have enrolled ! 

At first, in Babylonian and Phoeni- 
cian ages, the brief, disconnected 
records of history were cut, in hiero- 
glyphic figures and letters, into the 
stones of monuments and of temples. 
The earliest Greek inscriptions were 
made on columns, pillars and statues, 
in Thera and Crete. Later, more con- 
venient marble tablets were formed; 
and lettered impressions were made, 
also, in sheets of lead. The Romans 
had still an easier method, that of in- 
scribing records on bronze; and the 
hasty scratchings of the persecuted 
Christians of Rome made in the soft 
walls of the Catacombs have preserved 
much historical treasure. With ex- 
panded conquest and increased in- 
struments of living, easier ways were 
established, until, by many successive 
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steps out from the crude, our modern 
presses have been perfected to pre- 
pare elegantly printed summaries and 
collections of the contents of the 
whole. 

But even our modern method can 
be excelled ; only, however, by the use 
of the Motion Picture. 

Within the past several years, that 
class of Moving Pictures which may 
be termed to include history-making 
events, has extended rapidly. The 
greatest factor in this work is, per- 
haps, the news-weekly, which makes 
it a business to catch world events 
with its boundless eye. . Many pic- 
tures were taken of the recent Balkan 
war, and others are being taken in 
Mexico. Many of the leading nations' 
eminent men and women pose before 
the animated camera. What truer 
manner of biography-making than to 
take the very scenes of the subject's 
life ! Such expeditions as Scott 's Pole- 
dash and Rainey's jungle explora- 
tions all have their camera-man. 
Motion Picture manufacturers are 
readily accessible to most universities 
and other institutions in order to 
record unusual products of intellec- 
tual activity and scientific discoveries. 
One company specializes in catching 
views of big athletic events of univer- 
sities at which world's records are 
often broken. In short, the camera's 
eye sees every stratum of the world's 
tide of life and is trained especially 
upon those things which will influence 
history. 

It remains, then, only for a move- 
ment to be set in motion that will 
organize a systematic collecting, com- 
piling and preservation of Moving 
Pictures of historical events to in- 
augurate a new method of history- 
recording that will make future study 
and reference of history a visual de- 
light to the brain and an actual 
future reproduction or repetition of 
the history itself. 
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;. Johnson once said, "I am a friend of public amusements 
because they keep the people away from vice." It is pleasant 
to note that whereas a few years ago there were many reformers 
and societies whose main ambition was to abolish Motion Pictures entirely, 
they now realize that the pictures have their redeeming qualities. These good- 
intentioned persons now see that the saloons are not so well patronized as 
formerly, that bad literature is not so common, that the lurid, immoral melo- 
dramas of the "blood and thunder" order are disappearing from the stage, 
and that gambling in all its forms is not so popular with our youths as 
formerly. There are a few who still maintain that certain classes of Motion 
Pictures exert a bad influence on the young, but even these have come to the 
conclusion that if it were not for the pictures the young would be beset with 
temptations still more alluring. Looking at the Motion Picture as a pure 
source of amusement, it deserves to survive the attacks of its enemies. But it 
is more than this ; it is a source of profit. Aside from those pictures that are 
purely educational, and these are numerous, we must not forget that even 
those photodramas which deal with crime and immorality have their good 
points that usually outweigh the bad. Nobody would deny the young the 
privilege of reading or witnessing the Shakespearean plays, yet these abound 
with murders and other atrocious crimes. Nobody would deny the young the 
privilege of reading history, yet history is little else than a record of war and 
crime. But few would deny the young the privilege of reading the daily 
papers, yet these are replete with true records of the evil deeds of our con- 
temporaries. And there is this great advantage of the pictures over history 
and news : they nearly always point a moral ; they show vice in all its 
hideousness accompanied by its just deserts, while virtue is clothed in all its 
brilliant and inspiring garments. Bar-room brawls, gambling, murders, and 
other degrading scenes are seldom shown in the best Motion Pictures; but 
when they are there is always a motive behind it, and it is never a demoralizing 
one. "When the people cease to enjoy harrowing scenes and stirring episodes, 
then will all Motion Picture manufacturers cease to make them. The most 
refined and sedate of us enjoy excitement now and then, and it is not always 
harmful. That there is too much of it in the pictures, there is no doubt; but 
we cannot hope to please all the people all the time. "When that is 
accomplished it will be the dawn of the millennium. 

J* 
In a candid spirit of bettering the photodrama, I again suggest 
drastic improvements in the lithographs of films that now hurt 
one's eyes in front of the theaters. Both the science and art of 
lithography have made wonderful strides in the past decade — the 
three-color process, the inventions of Bende, the refinements of 
artistic handling, have vastly improved the theatrical poster 
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yet the lithographs of most of the film manufacturers are the crude and pain- 
ful messes of- the past, when lurid melodrama held its sway. Poorly colored, 
out of drawing, hideous in conception, cheap and tawdry, they repel rather 
than allure. I will suggest only what improvements can be made by sub- 
stituting black and white, line drawing, wash drawing and photo reproduction 
of actual poses in the plays advertised. Let the progressive manufacturers 
spend half a day in a smart printing establishment devoted to theatrical 
display, and the scales of bad taste and old fogeyism will drop from their eyes. 

j« 

Classic literature has been gone thru with a fine-toothed comb, and all the 
great masterpieces in literature have or are being done into photoplays, among 
which I might mention Homer's Odyssey, Dante's Inferno, Vanity Fair, Tale 
of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Pickwick, Les Miserables, Lorna Doone. 
Don Quixote, and Faust, and even the Battle Hymn of the Republic, which 
has been given the distinction of being one of the greatest things ever done, 
yet it was made from the few verses of Julia Ward Howe. Jack London is 
doing his stories into photoplays, and Rex Beach, George Oppenheim, Will 
Carleton, Sir Gilbert Parker, and Hudson Maxim have also appeared in the 
field as writers of photoplays. 

Not only this, we have several companies devoted to making pictures of 
the great events of the world; among which films is Pathe's Weekly, now 
issued twice a week. These films show pictures of contemporary history, such 
as the launching of a battleship, the unveiling of a monument, an inauguration 
of a President, the World Series of baseball games, impeachment proceedings, 
important parades, great funerals, etc. And other companies vie with one 
another in making films of all great events, such as the late crowning of 
England's new king, fires, floods, and earthquakes, and these films are some- 
times shown at regular theaters at fifty cents admission, with nothing else on 
the program. And I want to make a plea for the recording for preservation 
of all these films of contemporaneous history. Every city and state ought to 
have a department for this sole purpose; to collect all documents, papers, 
phonographic records and films of important things and events. Public 
officials should be taken in the act of signing important documents or making 
important speeches and announcements, and all these things should be pre- 
served for future historians. While films are being made of all our great men, 
these films are taken by private parties for private reasons, and without regard 
to their retention by the authorities for public record. They take whom they 
please, and how they please, and when they have had these films on the market 
for a short time they disappear, and the world never hears of them again. 
Many pictures have been made of Roosevelt, Bryan, Taft, Wilson, Gaynor, 
and other public men, but nothing whatever is 
being done to preserve those films. Would it not 
come within the province of this magazine to take 
this matter up, with a view to having historical 
departments organized by the state, city and 
nation, in which films of public men and events 
are to be preserved? 

And think of the benefits to us and to succes- 
sive ages had the ancients known the art of Motion 
Photography. What do we know of Homer, of 
Hannibal, of Xerxes, of Philip of Macedou, of 
Alexander the Great, of Pericles, of Plato, Socrates, 
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Cicero, Demosthenes, Nero, the Ca;sars, Charlemagne, etc.? How little we 
know of how these men really and truthfully looked, of what they wore, 
and of their hahits and customs. Our historians differ, and every now and 
then some new historian comes along and says that Nero was not a bad 
emperor, that Hannibal was not blind in one eye, that Homer was not a 
beggar, that iEsop Mas not a negro dwarf,, etc. And how easy it would lie to 
teach history by means of pictures. History is really only a record of the 
great men who have lived. They mark the way like milestones on the road to 
progress — from Alexander to Csesar, from Cesar to Constantine, from Con- 
stantine to Charlemagne, from Charlemagne to Napoleon ; and how easy it 
would be to tell the whole story of the birth of civilization by means of Motion 
Pictures. Think of the volumes that have been written about the battles of 
Waterloo and Gettysburg, no two alike, and how easy the story could have 
been told by a battery of cameras under Red Cross protection. 

The Morning Tribune, of Tampa, Florida, seems to have an Answer Man 
who ranks close up to our own, as witness the following question and answer 
that appeared in a recent issue of that paper : 

Q. — During the year just ended 6.380.000,000 nickels were spent in this country 
at the Moving Picture shows, or .$319,000,000. This vast sum would have purchased 
300,000 homes for people in ordinary circumstances, or nearly 80.000 good-sized farms. 
How about it? 

A. — Yes, and, on the other hand, those 0,3SO,000.000 nickels would also have bought 
2,12C,G60.f><><> drinks of whisky, which would have caused sorrow to 5,000,000 mothers 
and unhappiness to 3,000,000 wives and deprivation and suffering to 10,000,000 chil- 
dren — if they had not been spent at the Motion Picture shows, where they bought 
clean, wholesome and educational amusement and made millions of men, women and 
children happy. 

J* 

Goethe asks, "Is not the world full enough of riddles already, without 
our making riddles too out of the simplest phenomena?" They say that 
poor old Homer died of chagrin because he could not expound a riddle pro- 
pounded by a simple fisherman: "Leaving what's taken, what he took not we 
bring." Poor Homer — no wonder he died. Aristotle and Philetas were also 
painfully perplexed about the famous sophism called, by the ancients, "The 
Liar" : "If you say of yourself, 'I lie,' and in so saying tell the truth, you lie. 
If you say, 'I lie,' and in so saying tell a lie, you tell the truth." That 
reminds me of an experience: I rented one of my rooms to a young lawyer 
who promised to pay me $200 for the year as soon as he won his first case. I 
waited a long while, and, finding that he did not win any cases and did not 
intend to pay, decided to sue him, reasoning thus: "If I win, the judgment of 
the court will be in my favor and he must pay. If I lose, he will have won his 
first case, and must pay, according to the terms 
of his agreement." On the other hand, the 
young lawyer reasoned thus: "If I win the case, 
the judgment of the court will be in my favor, 
and I will not have to pay. If I lose, I will 
not have won my first case, and hence need not 
pay." This is a strange piece of logic, and quite <7||, 
seductive. The smartest men in any community 
are those who live on their wits. Only the 
very smart can get along on such small 
^^f\ capital. 
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How the sunlight was dimpling ami (lancing 

In a tropical heaven of blue, 
When I first knew the rapture entrancing 

In the beauty and sweetness of you ! 
When you came all unconsciously claiming 

Every gift that the gods might impart. 
With your smile that still lives in its framing 

Of the love-light that dawned in my heart. 

With your coming, the routine of acting 

In the photoplay drama became 
(Heretofore but a duty distracting) 

More alluring than fortune or fame. 
And with you, fairest star, to inspire me 

With the witch'ry that round me you threw. 
With the warmth of your genius to fire me. 

I rejoiced in the drama with yon. 

So we played at the old hacienda 

In the semblance of loving by day, 
But at night on the moonlit veranda 

'Twas the god of real love that held sway. 
And our hearts were forever united 

In a troth that was surely divine, 
Tho the utmost I gave was requited 

With a love that was greater than mine. 

And we played thru the seasons together 

In the Southland where dream-zephyrs blow : 
In the Northland we braved the fierce weather 

Amid forests of ice and of snow. 
We were featured from ocean to ocean. 

Over mountains and valleys and plains, 
And the charm of your love was the lotion 

That soothed all the heartaches and pains. 

And together we fared till you left me 

In the throes of unrest and despair — 
Till the call of the Highest l>ereft me 

Of the fairest of all that was fair. 
But tho gone is the touch of your fingers, 

And your kiss, like a draught of old wine, 
Yet I know that your spirit still lingers 

In eternal communion with mine. 

And I turn for my heart's consolation 

To the knowledge that still, as erstwhile, 
Shines the light of your bright destination. 

Of enriching the world with your smile: 
And the thought that forever and ever, 

While the photoplay pictures are seen, 
All your beauty and brightness will never 

Become dim in the light on the screen. 




Big Stage Salaries 

History Will Not Repeat Itself 



By ROBERT GRAU 
Author of "Forty Years' Observation of Music and Drama," "The Stage in the Twentieth Century," etc. 



Because of the overwhelming and 
constantly increasing change of 
environment from the speaking 
stage to the film studio, on the part 
of famous players as well as the rank 
and file of the older calling, one is not 
surprised to hear many theatrical 
managers express the helief that his- 
tory is likely to repeat itself, in that 
the same evolution which transformed 
the old-time variety show into the 
gold-laden modern vaudeville is ahout 
to convert the Motion Picture art into 
the most lucrative . field of endeavor 
for stage talent that the amusement 
field has ever known. 

But these gentlemen, wise in their 
generation, are assuming that the same 
craze for big names that caused the so- 
called "legit" invasion of the vaude- 
ville stage, increasing salaries tenfold 
in an effort to tempt the celebrity into 
the two-a-day theaters, is due almost 
immediately in filmdom as a result of 
the epidemic of "feature photoplays" 
and the almost complete capitulation 
of the theatrical play-producers to the 
lure of the camera-man. And these 
experienced showmen are shaking 
their heads ominously, even going so 
far as to predict that the one great 
menace confronting the film industry 
— the mania for "headliners" — is cer- 
tain to create the "four-figure weekly 
salary," and the resultant effort will 
be to bring about a condition that will 
end the prosperity of the big produc- 
ing concerns and cause a big boom 
for the smaller ones. 

For the purpose of establishing the 
difference between the stage and film 
callings, the writer, having started the 
"legit" invasion in vaudeville, is en- 
abled to quote figures with accuracy. 
For instance, the Four Cohans were 
paid by the writer $175 a week, when 
they presented the same act that a few 
years later caused $3,000 to be en- 
closed in their pay envelope. A more 
amazing instance was the case of Elsie 
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Janis. In the spring of one year, for 
a "turn" of imitations, $125 was 
meted out to Elsie. In the fall of the 
following year, the same Elsie, having 
scored on Broadway in musical 
comedy, asked and actually received 
$2,500 a week (and she has had $3,000 
since). B. F. Keith paid Mclntyre 
and Heath $150 a week to do ten 
turns a day in Boston, and the Ethio- 
pian duo were the envied of their col- 
leagues on the same program. Yet it 
is a truth that this team recently re- 
turned to the same city, under the 
same management, in precisely the 
same specialty, but instead of ten 
turns a day but two were required; 
instead of $150 Mr. Keith forked out 
2,500 "iron men" every Saturday 
night, with clock-like regularity. 

Eva Tanguay was just as clever 
when she was granted $30 a week as 
now, when, because she cant have 
$3,500 a week, she has her own show 
on tour. Gertrude Hoffman actually 
had to barnstorm because she could 
not induce the vaudeville managers 
to pay her $50 a week, but she had 
her revenge when, only four years 
later, the latter agreed to pay her 
$105,000 for thirty weeks. Sam Ber- 
nard had a hard time inducing the 
same men who now gladly pay him 
$2,500 a week to allow him a single 
hundred, a decade and a half ago. 

For three years Victor Moore 
played his present-day sketch at the 
munificent salary of $125, out of 
which he paid his company and ex- 
penses. Today the same managers 
fall over each other to pay him ten 
times as much. I recall when Rose 
Stahl, already well-known as a star, 
had to beg to be allowed to play 
gratis at Proctor's Theater in "The 
Chorus Lady"; later, $350 a week 
was paid to Miss Stahl, but when 
Broadway hailed Rose in the full 
play expanded from the sketch, she 
refused $3,500 a week. 
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May and Flo Irwin at $125 a week 
was indeed a bargain, yet the late 
Tony Pastor paid the greatest of 
all sister teams that honorarium for 
years. Now May asks and gets $3,000 
a week alone. 

One is tempted to continue in this 
strain indefinitely, but the editor re- 
stricts in the matter of space, so 
there is only room here to state at 
present that these vaudeville changes 
are hardly likely to be emulated in the 
Motion Picture field, for the reason 
that fame is not, and is not likely to 
be, the compelling factor in alterna- 
ting the public to the photoplayhouse. 
It is true that the favorites of the 
screen are a powerful magnet and are 
recognized as such by the producers 
and the exhibitors alike, but their 
strength at the box-office is due, not 
to their achievements on the speaking 
stage, but entirely to such artistry as 
they have revealed before the camera, 
and one may name a score of youth- 
ful men and women who entered the 
film studio unknown and unsung who 
represent far more today to the men 
who pay their salaries than the $3,000 
a week "headliners" of vaudeville. 

Moreover, it is absolutely certain 
that neither the producing managers 
(I cant express myself concretely by 
calling these gentlemen manufactur- 
ers) nor the millions of photoplay 
patrons would willingly exchange 
their idols on the screen for the 
celebrities named. 

Excepting Mrs. Fiske, whose ' ' Tess ' ' 
revealed her as a truly great ex- 
ponent of silent acting, I do not be- 
lieve that there is an actress today in 
New York's playhouse zone for whom 
the intelligent film-producer would 
grant unusual financial inducements 
to become a permanent stellar mem- 
ber of his stock organization. 

One must hear seasoned playgoers 
discussing the film stars to grasp the 
different conditions existing in the 
new art. I have heard nothing lately 
in the hotels and theater lobbies but 
eulogy of two young film stars, Anita 
Stewart and Clara Kimball Young, 
both of whom have tied blase New 
Yorkers by the thousands to their 



apron-strings, as a result of the ad- 
vent of the Vitagraph Players in 
their Broadway playhouse. 

Ordinarily these young ladies would 
quickly be induced to sell their newly 
made fame, but the lure of a tem- 
porary big salary is not likely to be 
effective with either, and this fact ex- 
plains why no great upheaval is likely 
in filmdom. Thru any craze for 
celebrities, I do not believe Charles 
Kent could be induced to leave the 
Vitagraph Company under any cir- 
cumstances. Sidney Drew is happier 
today than he has ever been in all of 
his career. Mary Pickford, Mary 
Fuller, Lillian Walker, Eosemary 
Theby, Alice Joyce and others equally 
famous today credit their achieve- 
ments to the science and art of the 
film studio, and I believe they and 
their kind will be held fast by those 
factors indefinitely. Hence, while the 
financial reward will, of course, ma- 
terially increase, the day is not yet in 
sight when the selling of fame to the 
highest bidder will find favor in 
filmdom. In other words, the vaude- 
ville "gold bricks," now known as 
"the Monday stars," are not a neces- 
sity in the film studio, and the old- 
time showmen, who predict that the 
advent of the theatrical managers as 
film-producers is to create a demand 
for famous players at "four figures" 
weekly salary, are wholly mistaken. 
If the "four-figure" weekly salary 
is to become popular, the reward will 
go to the young and enthusiastic play- 
ers of a rising generation, whose 
genius finds sole expression in the 
great new art that has changed the 
amusement map of the entire world. 

One need observe only the career of 
the brothers Ince, sons of a patriarch 
of the speaking stage, who did not live 
to see their triumphs as representative 
exponents of the modern art of public 
entertaining. Such as they are the 
"headliners" needed, and they have 
nothing to fear from any ill-advised 
movement that the "old showmen" 
may inaugurate with the idea that 
the "has beens" of a non-scientific 
theatrical era will add honor to screen 
productivity. 
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A FEW SIMPLE LESSONS IN THE ART OF BECOMING A PHOTOPLAYER 
1— Borrow an untamed bronco from any Wild West show. This is always a good lesson to start with. If he is full of action, your 
day will not be wasted. 2 — After you have mastered the art of riding, allow the bronco to toss you on your ear until you can 
land without disturbing your anatomy. t 3— The next step is to hire a dress-suit and make love to the prettiest girls in your vicinity. 
Clasp them firmly to your bosom until it can be done without breaking the shirt-front. 4 — V ind a lake or river in which numer- 
ous cakes ot ice are floating. Plunge in and practice pushing the ice around for several hours. If you survive this, you are ready 
for lesson number 5. 5— A racing automobile can be purchased for a few thousand dollars, and with steady application can be 
run at a record clip. Being able to do this will make your services more valuable to any film company. 6— When the circus 
comes to your town, persuade one of the animal -trainers to allow the most ferocious beast to chase you ten or twenty miles. At 
this distance it is good practice to climb a tree and see how many days the animal can keep you in suspense. With these few 
accomplishments and a handsome face, there is little doubt but that you will be much sought after. 
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Now that the big Manhattan Opera House has been given over to 
Motion Pictures, and several others of New York's famous 
playhouses, what more is needed to convince you that the 
photodrama is just as popular as the other kind? 

Anna Little has left the Kay-Bee and Broncho companies for the 
Universal. They say there is not an animal on four legs that she cannot 
ride — except a kitten. 

Biograph's funny man, Charles Murray, has joined the Keystone funny 
people. 

Vivian Prescott and Charles De Forrest are no longer Imps, but 
sparkling Crystals. 

The Famous Players Company announce William Farnham in "The 
Redemption of David Corson." 

Please take notice that from now and henceforth Anita Stuart will 
be Anita Stewart. 

On Charles Kent (Vitagraph) has been conferred the degree or title of 
"Dean of the Screen." 

Here's an example Of quick work : On Monday a leading film company 
telephoned our Photoplay Clearing House for a certain kind of script, 
which it must have the following day. The P. C. H. had none of the kind 
on hand, but promised to write one. They did so. They telephoned the 
synopsis. It was O. K. Xext day the company started doing the first reel, 
and before night the other two reels were delivered. 

Edith Storey, with William Taylor opposite, has just finished a five- 
reel Western Vitagraph that has not yet been named. 

There seems to be no end of Stewarts at the Biograph studio. Maurice 
Willcox Stewart, late of the Maude Adams Company, has just made it the 
"Five Stewarts." 

Alice Joyce makes her debut as a dancer in "The Cabaret Dancer." 

All the critics seem to agree that Edith Storey in "The Christian" 
comes pretty close to being the finest ever done before a camera. 

Louise Glaum is again playing opposite 
some very funny comedies. 

Elsa Lorimer, formerly of the Kinemaeolor, has joined the Western 
Essanay Company, to play opposite Mr. Anderson in society comedies. 
Marie Dressier, also, probably. 

Carlyle Blackwell has a new. seven-passenger Cadillac, and Mona 
Darkfeather has a snow-white limousine. 




'Universal Ike" Carney in 
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Edna Maison will play opposite Edwin August in Gold Seal fea- 
tures, with Hal August in the juvenile parts. 

Neva Gerber seems to be Carlyle Blackwell's present leading woman. 

Kate Price appeared at the Vitagraph studio on St. Patrick's Day 
attired in an emerald green gown and wig, and every other player, to cele- 
brate the day, turned green with envy. 

Marguerite Fischer and Harry Pollard were recently ejected from a 
theater in which their own pictures were being shown. They were laugh- 
ing, and the usher, not recognizing them, thought they were making fun. 

Wont it seem funny to see G. M. Anderson playing "dressed-up" parts 
in society dramas and comedies? 

Among the many novelties at the International Exposition (June 8-13) 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, will be a practical working 
studio in which will be shown the making of a Motion Picture from start 
to finish, and leading photoplayers of all companies are to participate. 

Wilfred Lucas has Cleo Madison as leading woman, and her first 
masterpiece is "The Mystery of Wickham Hall." 

William Lord Wright has been engaged by the Veip York Dramatic 
Mirror to conduct a photoplaywright department 

Ralph Ince, Abraham Lincoln's double, is building a beautiful little 
castle on the banks of the main canal at the "American Venice," Bright- 
waters, L. I., and his sister-in-law, Anita Stewart, will visit him twice a 
year, staying six months each visit 

The Itala Film Company have engaged Thomas Bedding to look after 
its American interests, in which they show very good taste. 

The janitor of the Essanay Western Company was recently seen using 
a new style of feather-duster. Inquiry developed the fact that he found 
it after a visit of a theatrical company, and it proved to be an §85 aigrette. 

Those who have seen Warren Kerrigan in "Samson" at the Republic 
Theater, New York City, are remarking about his Hercules- Adonis shape. 

Arthur Mackley has joined the Irene Hunt-Courtenay Foote branch of 
the Mutual Company. 

Mary Charleson and James Morrison, who have been appearing per- 
sonally at the Vitagraph Theater for the past month, have resumed their 
regular film work with increased laurels. 

Edwin August has returned to the West after his brief visit East. 

Robert Ellis, or "Bob-for-Short," is the name of that handsome young 
chap who plays opposite the still handsomer Irene Boyle. 

Ray Gallagher, formerly with Melies and Lubin, has adopted the Gold 
Seal as his trademark. * 

Josephine Rector has resigned from the Western Essanay Company, 
and is now at Haywood, Cal. 

Since the Western Essanay Company have decided to have a revival 
of successful old plays, you may expect soon to see playing opposite Mr. 
Anderson, Gladys Field, Edna Fisher and the lamented Vedah Bertram. 

Among the press notices from "the Slope" is one announcing that 
Carlyle Blackwell refuses to boost himself in a certain contest now being 
conducted by a woman's magazine. He says he refuses to make a business 
matter of something that ought to stand on its own merits. 

Joseph De Grasse (formerly Path§) will now direct for 
J. Warren Kerrigan. 
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Francis Ford and Grace Cunard burnt midnight oil in plotting "The 
Mysterious Hand," and they are now at work making the film. 

Now that "spring is came," the Long Island roads are being burnt up 
by the following auto enthusiasts: John Bunny, Ralph Ince, Van Dyke 
Brooke, Maurice Costello, Edith Storey, Darwin Karr, Gladden James, 
George Baker and William Marston — the two latter are directors. 

Walter Miller has resigned from the Biograph Company "for a much- 
needed rest," and has not yet made plans for the future. 

Our gold prize for the best story in this issue goes to the author of 
"A Princess of the Desert." Second prize to the author of "The Ghost." 

We'll all be there in June at the second annual "International Expo- 
sition of the Moving Picture Art," and be glad to meet you there. Put it 
down : Grand Central Palace, New Xork City, June 8 to 13. 

Mary Pickford is as charming as ever as the ragged little squatter in 
"Tess of the Storm Country," and perhaps a little more so. 

And now cometh Weber and Fields to the films, and with them will 
probably be Lillian Russell, William Collier, Sam Bernard and William 
Faversham. And the cry is, Still they come ! 

What purports to be, and perhaps is, the last word on Motion Pictures 
is Robert Grau's new book, "The Theater of Science," soon to be published. 

William Garwood will hereafter be Vivian Rich's leading man in the 
American Company. 

The Eclair studio at Fort Lee burned to the ground last month. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We have with us this evening Crane Wilbur 
(page 48), Bryant Washburn and E. H. Calvert (page 56), Francis X. 
Bushman (page 59), Mary Fuller and Marc MacDermott (page 61), William 
D. Taylor and Marguerite Gibson (page 68), Grace Cunard and Francis 
Ford (page 44), Wallace Reid and Dorothy Davenport (page 30), Dolly 
Larkin and William E. Parsons (page 31), and "Old Rip" (page 133). 

G. M. Anderson has moved his trunk from San Francisco to Niles, and 
this means that Western Essanays will be better than ever. 

Pearl White has gone back to the Pathfi studio. 

And now, as a supreme and fitting climax to his wicked career, popular 
Jack Richardson is to play the greatest villain of all — Judas Iscariot in 
"The Last Supper" (American). 

H. B. Warner is Charles Frohman's latest Famous Player, and he will 
be starred in "The Lost Paradise," the great capital and labor play. 

According to the always truthful press reports that come from the 
West, Ford Sterling is getting a salary of several million dollars a week, 
and Director Griffiths is getting that much a minute. The Golden West 
is certainly prospering. 

Little Marguerite Courtot is Kalem's youngest star and champion 
tennis player. 

When you see "The Master Rogue," you will feel quite sure that 
George H. Melford has a twin brother, but he hasn't; it's he leading a 
double life. 

Marguerite Clayton, the first and only, is still denying rumors that she 
intends to quit the Essanay Company for the stage. 

Dickens' "Old Curiosity Shop" is Lorimer Johnson's latest. 

Friends of Francis X. Bushman are saying that he has done his very 
best work in "Shadows." 

Harold Lockwood is to play opposite Mary Pickford. Since one is 
about six foot three and the other about three foot six, it will be a 
fine case of "the long and the short of it." 
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THE EVILS AND DANGERS OP READING THIS MAGAZINE 



/'AS I WA4 SAYING' 
(. ' DEAR, I LOVE VOU 
(DRCADFUL. Will. YOU 




ARE HERE CLEARLY SET FORTH 



Ask anybody you meet "Who 
is the most popular photo- 
player?" and you will prob- 
ably get a ready answer; but ask 
"Who is the greatest photoplay 
artist?" and you will find great diver- 
sity of opinion. Who is the greatest 
artist? It is a much-mooted question. 
No two seem to agree. There is much 
to be said in favor of any one of a 
hundred different players. If you 
say: "Kerrigan's work in 'Samson' 
stamps him as the greatest artist," 
you will be answered: "Oh my! but 
you couldn't have seen Barle Wil- 
liams in 'The Christian!' " And 
you will hear similar arguments about 
Ruth Roland and Lillian Walker, 
Guy Coombs and Henry Walthall, 
Jessalyn Van Trump and Pauline 
Bush, and so on. And that is why this 
Great Artist Contest was started. 
We and our readers wanted to have 
the matter threshed out. And it is 
being threshed out. For three months 
the ballots have been pouring silently 
in, and now see what story they tell ! 
The three columns on the opposite 
page tell the story, but not con- 
clusively. There are thousands and 
thousands yet to be heard from. Be- 
sides, we are going to give you a 
chance to state "why" with your 
votes. Next month we shall set aside 
a few pages for short letters, not 
more than fifty words each, in which 
the voters may state why So-and-so 
is the greatest artist. This will be 
done for two reasons; first, it is due 
to both the voter and the votee; and 
second, it may influence others by 
calling attention to certain plays that 
might have been overlooked. For 
example, a letter something like this 
appears: "I vote George Cooper the 
greatest artist because his characteri- 
zation in 'Mills of the Gods' was 
superb, and he expressed every shade 
of emotion." Now, you may have 
forgotten all about this play and that 
player, and, now that your attention 
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is called to it, you may decide that he 
is entitled to your support. This sort 
of "electioneering" is perfectly legiti- 
mate. Therefore, it behooves you to 
get busy and give your reasons, so 
that your favorite artist may have 
the benefit of your eloquence. But 
please remember that we cannot print 
all letters that come in. We shall 
select what we consider the best only, 
and the others we shall forward to 
the players at the close of the contest. 
Please be brief! Enclose your ballot 
and your friends' ballots with your 
"why" letter. 

THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 

Each reader is entitled to vote once a 
month, on the printed coupon, for the 

GREATEST MOTION PICTURE ARTIST 

Each vote must contain the name of a 
male player and the name of a female 
player, and may also contain a second 
choice of each. The players are to be 
judged from their artistic merits only — 
not from their popularity, good looks, per- 
sonality, etc., and they may excel in 
drama, tragedy, comedy, villainy por- 
trayal, or anything you please. A good 
critic can recognize artistry in a comedian 
or in a villain just as in a player who 
plays heroic or emotional roles. 

While no valuable prises will be given, 
the winners of this contest will bp 
awarded the highest honors that can come 
in the theatrical profession — the stamp of 
public approval. 

At no time will there be offered any 
extra inducements to the voters in the 
way of votes for subscriptions, etc., nor 
will there be any coupons printed different 
from the one that is printed in this issue, 
on another page. The winners will receive 
a handsome, engraved certificate, but 
nothing more; hence there will be no in- 
centive to unusual personal interest by the 
players or companies. 

The first prize for ladies will be 
awarded to that female player who re- 
ceives the largest number of votes, and 
the first prize for men will be awarded to 
that male player who receives the largest 
number pf votes. Furthermore, we intend 
that the most popular "team" shall play 
in a great drama to be written especially 
for them by our readers. This will be 



GREAT ARTIST CONTEST 
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accomp 1 -'"* zA in this way : it will readily 
be se~ chat the winning female player 
may ?:ot belong to the same company as 
ine winner of the male prize, and it might 
be impossible to bring them together; 
hence, we may have to select the second 
player of the winning team from the same 
company in which the winner plays. 
Thus, if Arthur Johnson is declared the 
greatest male artist, the female player of 
the same company having the greatest 
number of votes will be elected to play 
with him in the 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE 
PHOTOPLAY 

in which the winning team is to play. 
After this contest has run a short time, 
we shall offer a prize of one hundred 
dollars for the best scenario, and the story 
of the same will be published in this maga- 
zine. 

Do not send in your scenario yet! Due 
announcement will be made concerning 
this phase of the contest, which is in 
reality another contest entirely. You may 
vote, whether you compete for the scenario 
prizes or not. We shall select, say, 
twenty of the best scenarios and submit 
them as "Prize Scenarios" to the different 
companies, offering them at "usual rates," 
in which their players who receive the 
highest number of votes shall play, and 
the amount received will be awarded to 
the writers of the scenarios. Thus, there 
will probably be twenty prizes or more in- 
stead of one. The Photoplay Clearing 
House and the Scenario Department of the 
winning company will act as the judges. 
Thus, if Earle Williams and Edith Storey 



should win first prize, the Vitagraph Com- 
pany are to have these players play in the 
prize play. And if James Cruze and 
Marguerite Snow should be next highest, 
the Thanhouser Company may have sec- 
ond choice out of many thousand selected 
scenarios, and that company may choose 
a play at its own price in which to feature 
those players. 

But, just now, you are concerned only 
in the contest of determining who are the 
greatest Motion Picture artists. 

Not only will a specially selected and 
admirable play be used as the medium to 
present the Greatest Artists as such to the 
public, but the studios, the newspapers at 
large, the theatrical reviews and the 
Motion Pictuee Magazine will unite 
pi operly to feature them and to perpetuate 
a record of their talent. 

Please send in your votes at once. Find 
the coupon on another page, fill it out and 
mail it to "Great Artist Editor, 175 
Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y." You 
may enclose two or more coupons in one 
envelope, provided each is signed by a 
different person. NotlHng but coupons 
will be counted I 

Remember that you may vote for child 
players, old men players, comedians, char- 
acter players, or any other kind, and it is 
not necessary that they now play leading 
parts. If any of these win we shall see 
that they get leading parts. Dont forget 
that a great play could be written for 
such unlike players as Warren Kerrigan 
and Flora Finch, or for Mary Fuller and 
Roscoe Arbuckle. Send in your votes 
now! 



THE GREAT ARTISTS AND THEIR VOTES TO DATE 



Last month the leading team was 
and JOHNSON and JOYCE third. 

Earle Williams (Vita) 160,385 
J. Warren Kerrigan 

{Victor) 152,125 

Mary Plckford (F. P.)130,485 
Mary Fuller (Edison) 124,670 
Arthur Johnson (Lub) 96,950 
Alice Joyce (Kalem) . . 90,730 
CarlyleBlackwell (Kal) 70,310 
Crane Wilbur (Pathe) 68,230 
Francis Bushman (Es) 66,515 
Marguerite Clayton 

(Essanay) ., .. 62,095 

Edith Storey (Vita).. 58,285 
Clara K. Young (Vita) 56,150 
Florence Lawrence 

(Victor) 48,265 

Florence Turner (FT) 40,455 
Lottie Briscoe (Luo) . 36,085 
Maurice Costello (Vit) 34,455 
Anita Stewart (Vit) . . 30,365 
Blanche Sweet (Mut) . 28,070 
True Boardman (Ess) 22,845 
Lillian Walker (Vita) 20,285 
G. M. Anderson (Ess) 20,065 
Vivian Rich (Amer) . . 18,835 
King Baggot (Imp) . . 18,020 
Norma Talmadge (Vit) 16,400 
Pauline Bush (Mai) ■ • 16,085 
Ethel Clayton (Lubin) 14,890 
James Cruze (Thanh) 14,695 
OrmI Hawley (Lubin) 14,510 
Florence LaBadie (Th) 14,470 
Harry Myers (Lubin) . 14,060 



WILLIAMS and FULLER, with KERRIGAN and PICKFORD second, 
This month the count shows WILLIAMS and PICKFORD in the lead 



Tom Moore (Kalem) . . 
Edwin August (Pow).. 
Owen Moore (Mutual) 
Benjamin Wilson (Ed) 
Leah Baird (Imp)... 
Gertrude McCoy (Edi) 

E. K. Lincoln 10,590 

Mabel Normand (Key) 10,505 
Beverly Bayne (Ess) . 
Rosemary Theby (Lub) 
Pearl White (Pathe). 
Julia S. Gordon (Vit) 
Romaine Fielding (Lu) 
Leo Delaney (Vita) . . 
Augustus Phillips (Ed) 
Jessalyn Van Trump 

(Majestic) 8,245 

Anna Nilsson (Kalem) 8,125 
Kathryn Williams (Sel) ' 
Marguerite Snow (Th) 
Dorothy Kelly (Vita) . 
Irving Cummings (Th) 
Guy Coombs (Kalem) . 
Wallace Reld (Nestor) 
William Shay (Imp) . . 
Ruth Roland (Kalem). 
Jack Richardson (Am) 

Frederick Church 

Marc MacDermott (Ed) 
Henry Walthall (Mut) 
Mary Maurice (Vita) . 
Claire McDowell (Bio) 
Harry Ben ham (Than) 



12,890 
11,615 
10,940 
10,850 
10,750 
10,695 



10,475 
10,430 
10,395 
10,360 
10,070 
10,015 
8,685 



7,005 
6,920 
6,870 
6,625 
6.270 
6,215 
6,185 
6,120 
6,090 
5,865 
5,830 
4,810 
4,480 
4,100 
4,080 



Billy Rhodes (Kalem) 
Earle Metcalf (Lubin) 
Marguerite Courtot (K) 
James Morrison (Vit) 
Bessie Eyton (Selig).. 
Sidney Drew (Vita) . . 

Harry Carey (Bio) 

John Bunny (Vita)... 

Walter Miller 3,075 

Wallle Van (Vita) 3,070 

Betty Gray (Bio) 3,065 

Muriel Ostrlche (Prin) 3,040 
Octavla Handworth 

(Pathe) 3.035 

Phillips Smalley (Rex) 2,970 
Helen Gardner (HGCo) 2,845 
Vale Boss (Edison) . . 
Mabel Trunnelle (Ed) 
Chester Barnett (War) 
Lois Weber (Rex) .... 
Ethel Grandin (Vniv) 
W. Chrystie Miller (B) 
William Russell (Bio) 
Jane Gail (Universal) 
Mary Charlcson (Vit) 
Edward Coxen (Amer) 
Ford Sterling (Key).. 
Marguerite Fischer 

(Beauty) 1,810 

Lillian Gish (Mutual) 1,670 
Barbara Tennant (Ec) 1,660 
Alice Holllster (Kal) 1,650 
Rogers Lytton 1,650 



4,080 
4,015 
3,615 
3,600 
3,450 
3,415 
3,410 
3,250 



2,640 
2,545 
2,090 
2,080 
2,070 
2,070 
2,000 
1,900 
1.895 
1,885 
1,870 
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PENOGRAPHS OF LEADING PLAYERS 




JACK WARREN KERRIGAN 



TOM MOORE 



PENOGRAPHS OF LEADING PLAYERS 
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JUST A BUNNY 



IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 

■■'.:'- ' 




THE PHOTOPLAY VIGOROUSLY 
COMBATS ALL THESE EVILS. 

why then do not these urn 

DESIST FROM THEIR UNFAIR 
CRITICISM OF THS PHOTOPLAY 
«MD TURN THEIR ATTENTION To 
THE RERL PROBLEMS? 



AS MOTION PICTURES GROW BETTER, SO WILL THE WORLD 
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This department is for information- of general interest, but questions pertaining to matrimony, 
relationship, photoplay writing, and technical matters will not be answered. Those who desire early 
answers by mail, or a list of the names and addresses of the film manufacturers, must enclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Address all inquiries to "Answer Department," writing only on one side 
of the paper, and use separate sheets for matters intended for other departments of this magazine. 
When inquiring about plays, give the name of the company, if possible. Each inquiry must contain 
the correct name and address of the inquirer, but these will not be printed. Those desiring immediate 
replies or information requiring research should enclose additional stamp or other small fee; otherwise 
all inquiries must await their turn. 



Hope P.— Yes, "A Million Bid" is one of 
the great photoplays. Isabelle Lamon was 
with Reliance last. Following companies 
belong to Mutual : American, Apollo, 
Beauty, Bronco, Domino, Kay-Bee, Key- 
stone, Komic, Majestic, Thanhouser, Re- 
liance, Princess and Mutual Weekly. 

Helen D. R. — Rita Bori is the name 
given on the cast for that Vitagraph. Guy 
Oliver was the husband in "The Mistress 
of the House." Arthur Ashley was Thorne 
in "Dr. Polly." Mrs. C. Jay Williams was 
the leading lady in "The Beautiful Lead- 
ing Lady" (Edison). William Carpenter 
was Prince of Allah in "The Adventures 
of Kathleen." 

R. A F., St. Paul. — You refer to Roscoe 
Arbuckle in that Keystone. Ford Sterling 
directs the Keystones. Dont know much 
about that part of the country, but dont 
think you will have much trouble. 

Adele, 15. — Thanks for the pressed 
flowers. Harold Loekwood is playing for 
Famous Players. Yes. Tom Powers is 
lecturing in England. The reason Lubin 
use a bell for their trademark is perhaps 
to give tone to their films. 

Gladys, Detroit. — Harry Beaumont 
was the secretary in "False to Their 
Trust" (Edison). Fritzi Brunette was 
Lady Margaret in "The Militants" (Imp). 
You want King Baggot to fluff his hair a 
little. He will no doubt take the cue. 

Miss D., Newbubgh. — Kempton Greene 
was the lover, and Arthur Macklin was 
the fairy in that Lubin. Robert Walker 
was the husband in "Her Husband's 



Friend" (Kalem). E. K. Lincoln has left 
the Vitagraph. Thanks for the large fee. 

Meecedes Von B. — Velma Whitman and 
Albert Hayes in "Out of the Depths" 
(Lubin). Edgar Jones was William in 
"Treasures on Earth." There is to be an 
International Exhibition at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, in June. 
Thanks for your kind words. 

Mukl S. — You should be guided by your 
admirations rather than by your disgusts. 
Your shorthand is not correct. Study up 
on your upward "r." 

Mrs. L. T. M. — That is an interesting 
pastime you have invented. You say you 
go out and buy two dozen postals and 
answer advertisements from our magazine 
on them, and that you enjoy receiving the 
numerous catalogs, maps, circulars and 
samples. I know lots of people who send 
out a few cards that way each month, but 
never so many as two dozen. No, I think 
the advertisers dont mind it, even if you 
do not buy. 

Cobbinne D., Dayton. — Ormi Hawley is 
now in Betzwood, Philadelphia. Yes. 
J. W. Johnston was Governor Allen in 
"The Governor's Veto" (Eclair). Bessie 
Eyton in "Until the Sea" (Selig). Long 
e. Biograph produced "Enoch Arden." 
Alice Reardon was the mother in "Her 
Wayward Son" (Lubin). Margaret Prus- 
sing had the lead in "The Coast of 
Chance" (Selig). Ada Gifford was Daisy 
in "Pickles, Art and Sauerkraut" (Vita- 
graph) . Sadie Harris was Marion in "The 
Day of Days" (Famous Players). Eleanor 




SO SAY WE ALL OF US — "I WANT SOME MORE' 
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A STRANGE CHARACTER APPEARS 

Kahn was Ruth in "Hearts and Flowers" 
(Essanay). You're welcome. 

Lottie D. T. — Dont you know that the 
more a thing costs, the more we like it? 
Irene Hunt and George Morgan had the 
leads in "'The Other Woman" (Reliance). 
Harry Morey and Anita Stuart in "The 
Wreck" (Vitagraph). James Craze and 
Marguerite Snow in "Joseph in the Land 
of Egypt" (Thanhouser). A manufac- 
turer is known by the company he keeps. 
Marguerite Josliu and Augustus Carney 
in "Alkali Ike's Motorcycle" (Essanay). 

H. F.— Myrtle Stedman was the daugh- 
ter in "Good Resolutions" (Selig). She 
and Kathlyn Williams are two different 
persons. 

Paul G. G. — Ada Gifford was Ann 
Judson in "Local Color" (Vitagraph). 
Louise Glaum in "The Masquerader" 
(Kalem). You must not hate anybody. 
Hatred is nothing but settled anger. 

Dorothy E. F. — Yes ; George Spencer in 
"The Lion and the Mouse" (Lubin). Cant 
tell you whether Mr. Spencer is located 
with Lubin permanently or not. There 
are approximately 3,500 languages or dia- 
lects in the world, but I know only one, 
English, and dont know that very well. 

Florence M. — Harry Benham was the 
clerk, and Ethel Cooke the stenographer 
in "What Might Have Been" (Than- 
houser). Shall try to get that chat with 
Tom Moore. Thanks. 

Lenore P. — Your poem for Mary Pick- 
ford was sent to the Popular Player De- 
partment, and no doubt it will be printed 
or sent to her. 

Margaret W. — Thanks for the poem. It' 
is clever. You may join the club any 
time. The largest waterfall in the world 



is the Grand, in Labrador, which is 2,000 
feet high. 

J. T., St. Louis. — Several have made 
the same complaint They think that we 
should not award prizes in the puzzle 
contest to those whose manuscripts are 
done on satin, etc., but what are you going 
to do if there are two or three hundred 
correct answers, all neatly written? 

Martin, 13. — Ruth Roland and John 
Brennan in "The Fickle Freak" (Kalem). 
Romaine Fielding and Mary Ryan in "The 
Evil Eye" (Lubin). Eleanor Parker and 
Lamar Johnstone in "Thru the Telescope" 
(Eclair). Ormi Hawley and Edwin 
Carewe in "When the Doors Opened" 
(Lubin). Ormi Hawley and Guy D'Ennery 
in "The Lost Note" (Lubin). Norma 
Phillips is the "Mutual Girl." 

A. A. S. — Harry Millarde was Scudder 
in "The Octoroon" (Kalem). Yes, "A 
Modern Portia" (PathC) was taken in 
France. Thanks. 

Venus, Avonmore. — Keystone answered 
all of- our questions, excepting who Pro- 
fessor Bean was in "Professor Bean's 
Removal." I am very sorry, but perhaps 
Professor Bean will see this and help. 
Harold Lockwood is so tall that when he 
stands on the curb waiting for a car 
people come along and lean against him, 
thinking that he is a lamp-post. 

Helen L. R. — Siegfried Shulz was the 
son in "His Grandchild" (Edison). Ollie 
Harbuval was the girl in "At the Eleventh 
Hour" (Selig). Bobby Connelly was the 
little boy in "Sonny Jim in Search of a 
Mother" (Vitagraph). Yes ; Helen Holmes, 
not Helen Richards. I like your letters. 

Olga, 17. — Lillian Drew was the sweet- 
heart in "The Other Girl" (Essanay). 




HE CREATES SURPRISE 



ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
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ALSO CURIOSITY 

Sorry you are poor, but what do you care 
if you have not much and want nothing 
more? Surely $25 a week is not bad for 
a miss of your age. You could afford to 
support a husband on that 

Lottie D. T. — Are you here again? 
Edward Coxen and Winnifred Greenwood 
in "Fate's Round-up" (American). Lamar 
Johnstone and Belle Bennett in "The 
Padre's Sacrifice" (Majestic). Florence 
LaBadie and Harry Benham in "Their 
Golden Wedding" (Thanhouser). 

Jonnie X. — Visitors are not allowed af 
the studios, as a rule. Clarence Elmer 
and Justina Huff in "A Son of the Father" 
(Lubin). Her time will come for a chat. 
Guy Coombs is still with Kalem. 

Edwabd E. B. — Thanks for the card, 
also the Holland half-cent piece. Haven't 
that Biograph player. Sorry. 

L. P., Laconia. — I believe you refer to 
Biograph plays, but our cards do not go 
back to five years. I take off my hat to 
you, sir, as a critic without superior. 

Josephine K. F. — Orini Hawley had the 
lead in "From Out the Flood" (Lubin). 
That's it — when young we have all we can 
do to keep from laughing when we 
shouldn't, and when we are old we have 
all we can do to laugh when we should. 

Mabie T. — I am sorry you complain, but 
all the questions you ever asked were an- 
swered. Just send in some and see if they 
will be answered. 

Burton J. — Ruth Stonehouse and Bev- 
erly Bayne in that Essanay. "Not accord- 
ing to Hoyle" means against the rules. 
Edmund Hoyle published a treatise on 
whist in 1743, which became the authority 
on that popular game. 

Ext, Chicago. — Yes, about the players. 



Of course Earle Williams is not married. 
L. Rogers Lytton was Dacius in "Daniel" 
(Vitagraph). Warren Kerrigan with 
Western Victor. Clara Williams was the 
girl in "The Salem Witch" (Domino). 

Polly, 13. — Tom Forman was Andres in 
"His Excellency" (Lubin). Gladys Brock- 
well was the girl in "When Mountains 
and Valleys Meet" (Lubin). Dont think 
Mrs. Maurice ever played for Biograph. 

Abbaham L. J. — Larry Peyton was John 
Doan in "The Shadow of Guilt" (Kalem). 
Albert Hayes was Albert, and John 
Harvey was Walter Smith in "Out of the 
Depths." Nellie Quinn was Alice. Thanks. 

W. Penn L. — Louise Glaum in "The 
Masquerader" (Kalem) ; also in "Out in 
the Rain" (Kalem). She has left Carlyle 
Blackwell. His present leading lady is 
unknown. The troubles of Carlyle ! Your 
last question is away off. 

Ruth H., Glens Falls. — Harriet Notter 
was the light-haired girl, William Stowell 
the sweetheart, Ethel Pierce his wife, and 
Al Garcia the man who smashed the win- 
dows in "With Eyes So Blue and Tender" 
(Selig). Please ask the questions by giv- 
ing the titles. Fred Church is in Cali- 
fornia, but not playing. 

L. A. H. — It was an error — canes were 
first used about 400 years ago. They 
originated from the shepherd's crook, the 
palmer's staff, the wand of office and the 
royal scepter. Ruth Stonehouse in that 
Essanay. Thanks. 

Lottie D. T. — Mona Darkfeather and 
Arthur Ortega in "An Indian Maid's 
Strategy" (Kalem). Arthur Ashley was 
the life-saver, but you had the wrong title. 
Gladys Hulette was the lead in that Edison. 
Benjamin Wilson had the lead in "The 
First Adventures of Cleek" (Edison). 




ALSO SYMPATHY 
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ALL WANT TO HELP HIM 

Marguerite Courtot and Harry Millarde In 
"The Octoroon" (Kalem). Harold Lock- 
wood and Mabel Van Buren In "A Message 
from Home" (Sellg). Romaine Fielding 
and Mary Ryan in "The Clod" (Lubin). 

Miss Dean Lex. — You enclosed no name 
or address for the envelope. Charles Ray 
had the lead in "The Quakeress" 
(Broncho). Thomas Chatterton and Hazel 
Buckham in "The Open Door" (Broncho). 
Richard Stanton was Danny in "True 
Irish Hearts" (Domino). Mr. Standing 
was the other rival. Anna Little was the 
girl in the above. 

Peg of My Heabt. — Ruth Stonehouse 
and Lillian Drew opposite Francis Bush- 
man in "The Other Girl" (Essanay). 
Stella Razetto was Maggie in "The Heart 
of Maggie Malone" (Selig). Write Film 
Portrait Company, 127 First Place, Brook- 
lyn, K Y., for their catalog of postal cards. 

Vi, Boston. — Marguerite Courtot was 
not on the cast for "Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
(Kalem). Ethel Davis was Lygia in "Into 
the Lion's Den." Betty Gray was Betty 
in "The Merrill Murder Mystery" (Pathe). 

Smiles, Tacoma. — You refer to Mabel 
Normand. Margaret Prussing in "The 
Way of Life" (Selig). Harry Gsell was 
Dick in "The Greater Influence" (Crys- 
tal). So you think that Harry Myers's 
silk hats are too large for him and that 
he should not wear them so far back on 
his head. Perhaps he thinks that this 
style is more sketchy. 

Hazel G. R. — That was Adelaide Law- 
rence in the Kalem. Yes, she is a very 
bright child. X-ray photographs can now 
be taken with a Motion Picture camera. 

Mar aqitita, Raritan. — Ethical plays are 
those that pertain to the science of right 
conduct Anna Little was the girl in "The 



Belle of Yorktown" (Domino). William 
Ehfe was the bully, Clara Williams the 
schoolmistress, and Alfred Vosburgh was 
Jim in "The Bully" (Kay-Bee). Peggy 
O'Neill was Molly in "Breed of the North." 

Anastachia. — Tut, tut, none of that; 
dont say that you would marry Carlyle 
Blackwell if he asked you. Think it over. 
Thanks for the copy of the song, "Old 
Hundred." I hope I shall sing it when I 
am that old. Eiffel Tower, Paris, is the 
highest structure in the world — 984 feet. 
The Woolworth Building in New York City 
is next — 750 feet. 

Gektie. — Douglas Gerrard opposite 
George Gebhart in "Stolen Inheritance" 
(Pathg). Franchon Lewis was Beth in 
the above. Clara Smith was the neighbor 1 
in "The Man and the Hour" (Essanay). 
James Cooley was the son in "For Her 
Government" (Biograph). William Bailey 
was the worthless brother in "Man and 
the Hour" (Essanay). 

Johnnie F., Coventry. — Betty Gray 
was the girl who sold her curls in "A 
Bartered Crown" (Biograph). Romaine 
Fielding was chatted in June, 1912. 

Mabjobie S. — Lionel Barrymore and 
Betty Gray in that Biograph. "Janet of 
the Dunes" (Edison) was taken at Mon- 
tauk Point, D. I. Louise Huff in "The 
Enemies Aid" (Lubin). 

Etta C. P. — Lamar Johnstone had the 
lead in "The Man of the Wilderness" 
(Majestic). Helen Badgely in that 
Thanhouser. James Cooley in "Beyond 
the Law." Harry Carey was the husband's 
rival in the above. Sherman Bainbridge 
was Woodward in "The Water War." 

Rae L. — As I have said before, you seem 
to love to dictate; you should marry a 
stenographer. Louise Vale in "The Fallen 
Angel," and Glen White was the artist 
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AND EVERYBODY IS HAPPY 

Richard Stanton in "The Heart of Kath- 
leen" (Domino). Harry Beaumont was 
Walter in "Alexri's Strategy" (Edison). 
That was Guy Standing as Patrick in 
"True Irish Hearts" (Domino). 

Rae K., New York. — Macaulay. reckoned 
Othello the best play extant in any lan- 
guage, but he had not seen some of our 
modern photoplays. Marguerite Risser in 
"The Millionaire's Ward" (Pathe). 
Charles Clary was Prince Umballah in 
"The Unwelcome Throne" (Selig). Lionel 
Adams and Maidel Turner in "The Two 
Cowards" (Lubin). Lottie Briscoe was 
the girl in "The Voice of Angelo" (Lubin). 
Florence Hackett was Florence Randall 
in "The Parasite" (Lubin). Lillian Orth 
in "The Troublesome Mole" (Biograph). 
Beatrice Clevengen in "Kenton's Heir." 

Geobge, Montreal. — Louise Huff was 
Mary in "Her Supreme Sacrifice" 
(Warner's). Mildred Manning was the 
girl in "Concentration" (Biograph). Look 
it up in the dictionary. I prefer 20 above 
to 20 below zero. There are about 17,017,- 
393 miles of telephone wires in the U. S. 

William G. — Mildred Gregory was the 
fiancee in "The Doctor's Romance" 
(Lubin). Blanche Sweet in "The Senti- 
mental Sister" (Biograph). Gertrude 
Robinson opposite her. Elsie and Vera St. 
Leon in "Whimsical Threads of Destiny." 

Elfrieda B. — Robert Walker and Alice 
Hollister were man and wife, and Tom 
Moore was the friend in "Her Husband's 
Friend" (Kalem). Betty Gray and Lionel 
Barrymore in "The Bartered Crown" 
(Biograph). "Mona Lisa" was a paint- 
ing by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Eleanor M. — Flora Nason and Vera 
Hansly were the Swedish girls in "Traffic 
in Souls" (Universal). Robyn Adair and 



Laura Glaum in "The Impostor" 
(Broncho). Lafayette McKee was the 
society thief in "The Cypher Message" 
(Selig). Charles Arling was Harry in 
"The Joy-Ride" (rathe). 

Elfrieda B. — As ye sew, so also shall ye 
rip. Thomas Chatterton in "The Open 
Door." Alfred Vosburgh and Margaret 
Thompson in "The Sign of the Snake." 

Mary M. — Anna Little and Richard 
Stanton in that Domino. Barney Sherry 
in "Devotion" (Domino). Walter Stull 
was Walter in "The Drummer's Narrow 
Escape" (Lubin). Harold Lockwood with 
Famous Players. Marguerite Risser in 
"The Depths of Hate" (Pathe). 

Wilma, Ocean Park. — Lillian Gish had 
the lead in "The Woman in the Ultimate" 
(Biograph). Brevity is the soul of wit — 
also of a ballet skirt. Anna Little and 
Richard Stanton in that Domino. George 
Periolat the rival in "Tale of a Ticker." 

Coralie. — Wrong. Buddha's period be- 
gan somewhere around 624 B.C. Bud- 
dhism is professed by nearly one-third of 
the human race. Alfred Vosburgh in "The 
Pitfall" (Kay-Bee). Anna Nilsson arid 
Guy Coombs in "Shipwrecked" (Kalem). 

A. N. T., Meriden. — How many times 
must I repeat that this is no matrimonial 
bureau? However, I will say -that you 
should choose for a wife a girl whom you 
would choose for a friend were she a man. 
Harry Benham in "Frau-Frau" (Than- 
houser). Wrong; of the fifty-five princi- 
pal countries of the world, only six are 
under absolute monarchy and twenty-five 
are republics. 

J. E. W. — Arthur Ashley was the hus- 
band in "Two Aristocratic Penitents" 




BUT IT WAS ALL A TRICK OP A FILM 

COMPANY TO GET SOME REALISTIC 

PICTURES 
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(Vitagraph). Norma Talmadge will be 
chatted soon. Arthur Johnson in "The 
Blinded Heart" (Lubin). Edwin August 
in "Into the Lion's Pit" (Powers). Mabel 
Normand in "The Gypsy Queen." 

A. L. H., 1C— Charles Ray in "The 
Exoneration" (Domino). Dorothy Daven- 
port in "The God of Chance" (Domino). 
Carl Levinas was the detective, Florence 
LaBadie the girl, and David Thompson the 
clerk in "The Message to Headquarters." 

Dorothy H. — Yes, I think they are over- 
doing the Feature Film. The old-style 
one-reel play will never die. Leland 
Benham was Jack in "Jack and the Bean- 
stalk" (Thanhouser). Irene Howley in 
"The Elemental World" (Biograph). 
Harry Carey and Mildred Manning in 
"For Her Government" (Biograph). Doris 
Hollister was Little Eva. Jack Standing 
was the son in "Kenton's Heir" (Path6). 
E. Carlyle was the heir. 

Miriam, 18. — Yes, that was George 
Spencer. Thanhouser is the only com- 
pany Harry Benham has been with. 
Owen Moore is in California with Mr. 
Griffith for Reliance. Guess again. 

Paul I. C. — I got the two dots. Key- 
stone did not answer your questions. This 
building is four stories high, has sixteen 
rooms and the magazine owns it We 
dont do the printing and binding in this 
building. My cage is second-floor-front- 
hall-room, no admittance. 

Desperate Desmond. — Great chat you 
had with me. Thanks, but I wouldn't 
know you from the side of a barn. Harry 
Carey and James Cooley were brothers in 
"Concentration" (Biograph). Claire Mc- 



Dowell was the mother. Stella Razetto 
and Guy Oliver in "The Woman of the 
Mountains" (Selig). J. J. Clark was 
Jerry in "Come Back to Erin" (Gene 
Gauntier). I thank you, kind sir. 

Owl, New York. — The Spartans were 
physically the most perfect specimens of 
mankind the world has yet known, their 
grace, ability, strength, vigor and courage 
never having been equaled. Helen Holmes 
in "The Explosive D" (Kalem). Florence 
Hackett was the stranger in "The Blinded 
Heart" (Lubin). Gertrude Robinson was 
the younger sister in "The Sentimental 
Sister." Thanks for the remedies. 

Pasquinet. — Your verses are fine, and I 
have added them to my collection. I wish 
I could have them all published, somehow. 
Thomas Chatterton and Anna Little in 
"The Primitive Call" (Domino). 

Jos. L. — Thanks for the fee. J. Hag- 
gerty was Cresar in "Zuza, the Band 
Leader" (Keystone). Your poem is very 
good and, no doubt, will be used. No, I 
dont use NestUVs Food. 

Valerie J. K. — Thomas Chatterton in 
"The Primitive Call" (Domino). That was 
a trick often adopted by fortune-tellers ; 
they have a habit of pulling the wool 
over your eyes, so they can fleece you. 

D. M. B— Will E. Sheerer was Great 
Bear in "Over the Cliffs" (Eclair). That 
was Lottie Briscoe. Yes, a reputation for 
fine acting is sometimes obtained without 
merit and lost without deserving. 

Herman. — Yes, the Universal and the 
Mutual are great rivals, but which is the 
better I would not undertake to say. The 
following are Universal companies: Crys- 
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Julius Csesar (to Shakespeare and Napoleon) 
have got us down fine, haven't they? 



Gee whiz! those camera fellows 
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tal, Eclair, Frontier, Gold Seal, Imp, Bison 
101, Joker, Nestor, Powers, Rex, Victor 
and Animated Weekly. Licensed houses 
may show Independent pictures also. 

Lottie D. T. — Frank Newburg and Adele 
Lane had the leads in "When May Weds 
December" (Selig). Harry Myers and 
Ethel Clayton in "A Momentous Decision" 
(Lubin). Florence LaBadie and Mr. 
Beaton had the leads in "A Peaceful Vic- 
tory" (Thanhouser). I have heard about 
"non-inflammable film" for three years, 
but I have not seen any yet. John Dillon 
was the rich man in "His Last Bet" 
(Thanhouser). Billie West and Lamar 
Johnstone in "The Love of Conchita." 

Spencer T. K. — William Stowell was 
Donald in "Equal Chance" (Selig). Claire 
McDowell was the girl in "The Abandoned 
Well" (Biograph). Charles Murray was 
Skelley in "Skelley's Skeleton" (Bio- 
graph). You want to know in which year 
my 100th birthday will come? Figure it 
out ; I am 72. San Francisco is 3,180 miles 
from New York City. 

Joyce, Carlyle. — Gaston Bell was 
Harold in "The Third Degree" (Lubin). 
Yes, red hair. Romaine Fielding in "The 
Harmless One" (Lubin). Gladys Brock- 
well and Romaine Fielding in that Lubin. 
Yes, I would like to have that souvenir. 

Hazel A. — Richard Stanton was leading 
man in "The Harp of Tara" (Domino). 
Mildred Manning the girl in that Biograph. 

Walter C. — James Cooley was Fred- 
erick, and Lillian Gish was the wife in 
"So Runs the Way" (Biograph). Ernest 
Joy was Robert Burroughs in "The 
Greater Love" (Majestic). Mr. Franz had 
the lead in "The Peril of the Plains" 



(Warner). .Teanie MacPherson was lead- 
ing lady in "The Rugged Coast" (Powers). 
Ford Sterling has left Keystone and is 
now with the Universal Company. 

Mrs. L. B. A. — The Kinemacolor Thea- 
ter (formerly Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York City) was opened October 14, 1911. 
Claire McDowell opposite Harry Carey in 
"The Waifs" (Biograph). T. Jefferson 
was the shoemaker, and Rosanna Logan 
the little girl. Thomas Santschi and 
Adele Lane in "Cross Purposes." Yes; 
Clara Young. Your letter is so interesting. 

Mildred and Meredith. — I guess I was 
not feeling well when I wrote that Dr. 
Johnson says every man is a rascal when 
he is sick. Dorothy Davenport was the 
woman in "The Revelation" (Kay-Bee). 
We counted the verses that came in that 
month. Yes, you can put the same couple 
as your seeoud choice in the contest 

Herman, Buffalo. — The show known as 
Punch and Judy is derived from Puccio 
d'Anaello, an Italian vintager who had a 
tremendous nose and grotesque appear- 
ance. He went on the stage, and then he 
was impersonated everywhere. In Eng- 
land the name became Punchinello and 
was finally shortened to Punch. Marie 
Weirman was with Vitagraph last 

Heavenly Twins. — William Garwood 
and Francelia Billington had the leads in 
"Bashful Bachelor Bill" (Majestic). Will- 
iam Russell was the hotelkeeper in "The 
Haunted Hotel" (Thanhouser), not Crane 
Wilbur. Lamar Johnstone was the hunter 
in "The Mighty Hunter" (Majestic). 
Thomas Chatterton in "The Open Door." 

Bertha R. M. — Wheeler Oakman was 
the lawyer in "The Master of the Garden" 
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Tom and Phyllis, all alone, 
Found it rather dull at home; 
Tom proposed that they should go 



To a Motion Picture show; 
Phyllis smiled and answered "Yes* 
So would any girl, I guess. 
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(Selig). Harry Carey and James Cooley 
were the sons, Mildred Manning the girl, 
and Claire McDowell the mother in 
"Concentration." Irving Cummings and 
Eleanor Woodruff in "The Finger of Fate." 

E. M. W., Averne. — Yes, that was 
Blanche Sweet in that Biograph. You 
say Florence Lawrence's face doesn't look 
the same as it used to. I believe Mabel 
Normand is better in comedy. 

Kalem Krank. — Thanks for that cor- 
rection. Mistakes will happen in the best 
regulated families. About a month is 
long enough to pass upon a scenario. 
Robyn Adair was the English boy in "The 
Heart of Kathleen" (Broncho). Thanks 
much for the last paragraph. 




THE WORLD'S CHIEF AMUSEMENT SEEING IT 

THE SCREEN AND READING ABOUT IT IN 
THE MAGAZINE 

Marie, op J. TV. K.'s. — Ford Sterling in 
"Zuza, the Band Leader" (Keystone). 
Yes, I miss W. T. H. — he doesn't write me 
any more. There was no bride in Byron's 
"The Bride of Abydos," for in the original 
poem the heroine dies unwedded. 

Mamie H., Rochester. — Broncho Com- 
pany is on Allesandro Street. The reason 
that so many companies make their win- 
ter headquarters in Los Angeles is to be 
found in the wide range of scenery within 
easy reach. City streets and mansions are 
close at hand, while within fifty miles are 
to be found the perpetual snows of moun- 
tain-tops, arid deserts and foliage of 
tropical luxuriance. The companies do not 



confine their work to the immediate 
vicinity of Los Angeles, but merely make 
that city their base of operations. 

George H. F. — See above for the differ- 
ent companies belonging to Mutual and 
Universal. Warner release pictures of 
several different companies, which are in- 
dependent from the above-mentioned. 
Your letter is very interesting. 

V. H. G., Australia. — Marguerite Snow 
has never been chatted. Florence LaBadie 
in January, 1913. Lottie Briscoe in May, 
1912. Edward Coxen and George Field in 
"Step-brothers" (American). The salaries 
of the players range from $30 up to $300 
and more a week. You can obtain the 
back numbers of those magazines. 

Patty, jq_ — Yes; Joe King in 
those Bronchos. Walter Belasco was 
the traitor. Margaret Thompson 
was Hazel, Leona Hutton was 
Fannie, and Alfred Vosburgh was 
Jim in "The Pitfall" (Kay-Bee). 

Ida G. — Alfred Vosburgh was the 
lieutenant in "The Sign of the 
Snake" (Kay-Bee). That was Irene 
Howley in that Biograph. There are 
no favorites of the Answer Man ; he 
tries hard to be impartial and fair. 
Total population of the United States 
in 1910 was 93,402,151 (the one on 
the end is I). 

Isabel D. — Warren Kerrigan's 
brother is with the Victor also. 
Barney Sherry was George, and 
Richard Stanton was Colonel Gor- 
don in "The Belle of Yorktown." 
Leo Maloney was the hero in "The 
Battle of Fort Loraine" (Kalem). 

Walter C. — Adele Lane was 
Emma in "The Quality of Mercy" 
(Selig). James Cooley was the 
brother in that Biograph. Art 
Ortega the son in "Indian Blood." 

V. L. K. — Mabel Normand in 
"Mabel's Strategy" (Keystone). The 
editor refuses to print the east of 
characters, because it makes the 
magazine look like a trade paper. 
Stories are not supposed to have 
casts. Florence Turner's plays have 
been and are being released. Yes ; 
that was Marguerite Snow in that 
Thanhouser. No. 
Mamie II. — Fire away, ask all the ques- 
tions about Kay-Bee you like. E. J. 
McGovern seems to be the only live-wire 
Kay-Bee ever had. Thomas Chatterton in 
"The Heart of a Woman" I Domino). Lee 
Beggs in "A Terrible Night" (Solax). 

Claribel. — The fact that you are a 
movie fan cannot enable you to become 
an actress. I cannot advise you. The 
greatest depth of the Atlantic Ocean is 
27,366 feet — about five miles deep. 

Lincoln C. P. — Of course you can get 
Selig players on postal-cards. See ad. 
in back of magazine. Alma Russell in 
"The Stolen Heart" (Selig). Eugenics is 
the science of race-culture. 
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J. P., Miamisbubg. — Too much kissing 
in the films? Bless your heart, yes, but 
isn't there too much everywhere? As 
long as there is love — , etc. Dorothy 
Davenport was Kathleen, and Robyn 
Adair her lover in "The Heart of Kath- 
leen" (Domino). Leona Hutton the first 
lover, Walter Edwards her first husband, 
Chas. Ray her lover in "The Buried Past" 
(Broncho). Marcia Moore the girl, Ray 
Taidlan her lover in "Her Legacy" (Kay- 
Bee). Margaret Risser in "Too Many 
Tenants" (Pathe). Dollie Larkin, and 
Fred Walick was Tom in "When the Well 
Went Dry." Belle Bennett in "Vengeance." 




Ezra Punkinseed (as bow-legged camera-man 
passes)— Gosh all hemlock! That box must be 
some heavy to make his legs bend like that! 



M. B. B. — Never noticed Arthur John- 
son's Adam's apple. The origin of that 
expression is in the superstition that a 
piece of the forbidden fruit stuck in 
Adam's throat and caused the swelling. 
Your letter is very fine. 

Feed S., New Orleans. — Charles Wells 
opposite Helen Holmes in "Explosive D" 
(Kalem). Mary Ryan is on the stage. 
Yes ; Kalem have revived "Colleen Bawn," 
released March 16th. You think the pic- 
ture of Alice Hollister, March gallery, is 
the best picture we ever used? 

Chablotte C. — John Halliday is not 
Edwin August The former is on the 
stage. Yes, to Number 3. Mme. Massart 



was Ida Bianca in "Thief of Hearts." 
( Path6 ). Dot Bernard was the girl in 
"Female of the Species" (Biograph). 
Florence Hackett was the other girl in 
"The Parasite" (Lubin). Anita Stuart 
was chatted in December, 1£>13. 

Mad. — Whittier wittier than I? How 
dare you? No, my wife and mother-in- 
law are not proud of me, for I haven't 
any. Remember this: the real can never 
equal the imagined, and it is easy to 
create ideals, but difficult to realize them. 
There are more yellow people (Mon- 
golians) than those of any other color — 
685,000,000 of them. 

Vybgynya. — Y dont you get a 
few more Y's in your name? 
Henry King was Walt in "His 
Last Crooked Deal" (Lubin). 
Anita Stuart and Harry Morey 
in "The Wreck" (Vitagraph). 
Yes, it was a real wreck. Alan 
Hale was the younger brother in 
"By Man's Law" (Biograph). 
Ethel Davis was Lygia, and Iva 
Shepard was Dacia in "Into the 
Lion's Pit." William Brunton 
was Billy in "The Runaway 
Freight" (Kalem). James Cruze 
was the husband in "The Woman 
Pays" (Thanhouser). Love that 
player if you wish, but better 
love all. The life of love is better 
than the love of life. Your letter 
is a gem. 

Mabgabet Mc. — Ethel Cooke 
was the girl in "What Might 
Have Been" (Thanhouser). All 
letters are delivered to the 
players when addressed to the 
companies. 

6. E. H. — Remember that there 
is a warm, life-giving sun behind 
that cloud, and that it must 
break thru some time. Cheer up! 
Sidney Drew had the lead in 
"Pickles, Art and Sauerkraut." 
Your letter is bright. 

Mabgabet K. T. — Bertie Pit- 
cairn was Eugenie in "The Mas- 
ter of the Mine" (Vitagraph). 
William Russell in that Biograph. 
Helen Holmes was the Oriental 
girl in "A Million in Jewels." 
William F. — Joe King and Mabel Van 
Buren had the leads in "The Touch of a 
Child" (Selig). Charles Wells and Helen 
Holmes in "The Peril of His Life" 
(Kalem). Al Filson was Brock in "The 
Supreme Moment" (Selig). Harry Lons- 
dale and Adele Lane in "The Quality of 
Mercy" (Selig). Kempton Greene was 
Bob in "The Special Officer" (Lubin). 
Eleanor Barry was Mrs. Young in "The 
Hazard of Youth" (Lubin). George Mid- 
dleton was Kenton, and Harry Davenport 
the doctor in "Kenton's Heir" (Pathe). 
Roy Watson the old man in "When May 
Weds December" (Selig). Lafayette 
McKee was the butler. 
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Alfred W. — William Russell and Louise 
Vale had the leads in "The Dilemma" 
(Biograph). Nothing doing on the second. 
Perhaps you refer to Marion Leonard. It 
now remains for some M. P. company to 
capture Maude Adams and Billie Burke. 

Gloria. — We do not sell portraits of the 
players, only scenes in which they have 
appeared. Charles Ray was Jack in 
"A Military Judas" (Broncho). Blanche 
Sweet in that Biograph. We have never 
printed Harry Pollard's picture. 

Jeanne. — Miriam Cooper was Dora in 
"The Octoroon" (Kalem). Lillian Orth 
was the blonde girl in "The Faddists" 
(Biograph). Please remember that photo- 
players, if playing to blind people, could 
not do their best 

Emilie B. — Anna Nilsson in "Ship- 
wrecked" (Kalem). John Brennan in 
"The Good Old Summertime" (Kalem). 
Blanche Sweet and Walter Miller had the 
leads in "Oil and Water" (Biograph). 
Harry Myers was the artist in "Memories 
of Youth" (Lubin). Francelia Billington 
was the wife in "The Boomerang." 

Jess, of Meadville. — Belle Bennett in 
"The Pitch That Defiles" (Majestic). Stella 
Razetto was the girl in "The Dangling 
Noose" (Selig). Justina Huff in "Thru 
Flaming Gates" (Lubin). Helen Holmes 
in "The Runaway Freight" (Kalem). 
Dixie Compton was the doctor's daughter 
in "A Woman Scorned" (Pathe). Glad to 
hear that the club is prospering. One 
hundred and eighty paid members, and 
one hundred dollars" in the treasury? 
Hooray ! Greater London is still the big- 
gest city in the world. 

Phosbe C. — Edwin Carewe is no longer 
with Lubin. No. Isabelle Lamon in that 
Lubin. Richard Travers was with Lubin, 
but now with Essanay. Edwin Carewe in 
"A Miracle of Love" (Lubin). Yes; Mary 
Fuller played in that Vitagraph a long 
time ago. Jack Mower was Jack Bellew 
in "The Return of Jack Bellew." 

Jersey City. — Thanks for the clipping 
showing that M. P. theaters are replacing 
saloons in your city. It is so everywhere. 
Now that we see less drinking in the 
saloons, let us hope that we shall soon see 
less drinking in the pictures. 



Elizabeth A. S. — John Webb Dillion was 
the sheriff in "Robin Hood" (Thanhouser). 
Guy Standing was Father O'Neill, Richard 
Stanton was Danny, and Anna Little was 
Rose in "True Irish Hearts" (Domino). 

Lottie D. T. — Goodness gracious ! Only 
five pages this time? Dont you feel well? 
Anna Laughlin was Agnes, and Harry 
Spingler was Harry in "The Bracelet" 
(Reliance). That was Ruth Stonehouse in 
"Requited Love" (Essanay). It takes 
twenty shillings to make a pound, and only 
five to make a crown, in English money. 

Owl, 4. — Velma Whitman was Mildred, 
Walter Smith was John, and Nellie Quinn 
was the half-wit in "Out of the Depths" 
(Lubin). Margaret Prussing was the 
daughter, and Jack Nelson the husband 
in "The Conversion of Mr. Anti" (Selig). 

Snowbound. — Much that I say is in- 
tended for fools (I have a few among my 
correspondents). I try to win fools first, 
because they talk much, and what they 
have once uttered they always stick to. 
The Rex Company, with Phillips Smalley 
and Lois Weber, has combined with the 
Nestor Company, of which Wallace Reid 
is director, for a Universal all-star pro- 
duction of a powerful psychological drama 
in three reels, "Barter of a Soul." 

Miss B. R. M. — Harriet Notter was op- 
posite Thomas Santschi in "King Baby's 
Birthday" (Selig). You refer to Arthur 
Ashley in that Vitagraph. The Biograph 
girl is unknown. Mrs. George Walters, 
formerly of Lubin, is now with Biograph. 

V. C, New Orleans. — Romaine Fielding 
has been only with Lubin. We expect to 
get a new set of Biograph pictures, and 
then we shall print Claire McDowell's. 

Aretchin. — Owen Moore is with Mutual, 
and Mary Pickford with Famous Players. 
The latter is not Mutual. That's right; 
keep moving, even tho you are in the sta- 
tionery business. 

Letty, Augusta. — Thomas Chatterton 
was Patrick, Richard Stanton was Danny, 
and Anna Little the girl in that Domino. 
It wouldn't be right for me to express my 
opinion as to who was the greatest player. 
Your letter was interesting. 

Muel S. — Flossie does not write in any 
more. Thomas Chatterton was the Rev. 
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Walton in "The Open Door" (Broncho). 
I absolutely refuse to give you the name 
of the hair-restorer that I use. 

Hortense, Brooklyn. — Anita Stewart is 
not a blonde. Dorothy Kelly in that Vita- 
graph. Dont know of any brother of 
Carlyle Blackwell, and, besides, that ques- 
tion is against the rules. G. M. Anderson 
is no longer producing the Broncho Billy 
plays, but comedies and dramas. 

Eva M. C. — Harry Myers was the mayor 
in "A Question of Right" (Lubin). The 
oflice of this magazine is nearer to the 
New York City Hall and Wall Street than 
are Union and Madison Squares, and we 
can get to it in ten minutes. 

Max C. — Louise Glaum was Mildred, 
and Jane Wolfe was Sybel in "The Mas- 
querader" (Kalem). Paul C. Hurst was 
Dan Brent in "Trapped" (Kalem). No 
answer on the Majestic. Elizabeth Bur- 
bridge and J. Arthur Nelson in "Slim and 
the Dynamiters" (Frontier). Victor Potel 
was the bartender in "A Gambler's Way" 
(Essanay). Harry Morey opposite Edith 
Storey in "The Barrier That Was Burned" 
(Vitagraph). Yes, the Nash twins are no 
longer with Vitagraph. 

Mack. — Harold Lockwood was the 
lighthouse-keeper in "The Child of the 
Sea" (Selig), but he wasn't the lighthouse. 
Yes, that was a fine play. Kathlyn 
Williams was the girl. 

Harold C. — Barney Sherry and Marcia 
Moore in "Devotion" (Domino). Myrtle 
Stedman usually plays in Westerns, and 
Kathlyn Williams in dramas. Carrie Ward 
had the lead in "Pride of the Force." 

Larry, 17. — I have sent your letter to 
our Circulation Department. Kathlyn 
Williams with Selig. Why do you doubt 
my word when I say that I am 72? Most 
people lie the other way. The first issue 
of the magazine is out of print. 

Mildred S. — George Cooper was Jack in 
"Getting Up a Practice" (Vitagraph). 
Norma Phillips was Margaret in "Our 
Mutual Girl" (Reliance). Hal Clarendon 
was Brown in "An American Citizen" 



(Famous Players). Tom Powers has left 
Vitagraph long ago. Mary Ryan was the 
girl in "The Man from the West" (Lubin). 
Myrtle Gonzalez in "Salvation Sal." 

Marie E. — Your letter is one of my 
finest. Thanks. No, she does not play in 
the pictures. 

Evelyn F. — Lillian Gish was the young 
mother in "The Mothering Heart" (Bio- 
graph). She is now with Mutual. Yes. 
Florence LaBadie in that Thanhouser. I 
dont know which is the most dangerous 
ship to get into — partnership or courtship. 

Ruth Sherwood. — Yes, both of those 
plays were taken at Ithaca. Florence 
Turner's films can be shown in either 
Licensed or Independent houses. Bessie 
Eyton took the lead in "The Master of the 
Garden" (Selig*). No studio at Rochester. 

Laurence & Co. — Your poem is good, but 
there is no hope. Louise Huff was the girl 
in "Between Two Fires" (Lubin). Ormi 
Hawley in "The Story of the Gate." E. K. 
Lincoln was Ed in "The Call." 

Helen L. R. — Thank you for the clip- 
pings. William Carpenter was the banker 
in "A Colonel in Chains" (Selig). Haven't 
heard where Messrs. Mason and Bailey are 
at present. Ray McKee and Frances 
Ne Moyer in "Getting Even" (Lubin). 

Ida Ho. — Louise Glaum in "The Invisible 
Foe" (Kalem). Carrol Halloway, Justina 
Huff and Clarence Elmer in "The Wind- 
fall" (Lubin). Ethel Phillips was Beryl 
in "A Victim of Deceit" (Kalem). Mary 
Pickford in "Hearts Adrift." 

Wireless, San Francisco. — That, no 
doubt, was a trick picture. Talbot's book. 
"How Motion Pictures Are Made and 
Worked," tells about it. 

Maple Leaves. — Henry King was Tom 
in "The Tenderfoot Hero" (Lubin). Ray 
Myers was the brother in "The Battle of 
Bull Run" (Bison). 

Murl S. — Thanks for the picture, also 
the fee. The editor says that he has de- 
cided to publish a regular picture of the 
Answer Man. His idea is to have me sit 
for a photo, have a half-tone plate made 
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from it, cut the plate up into many small 
parts, print all those parts, and let those 
who want put the parts together. 

Helen of Tboy. — Thanks for your re- 
membrance. In Florida now? Hope you 
enjoy yourself. 

Lottie D. T. — Carlotta De Felice and 
Rogers Lytton in "Heartease" (Vita- 
graph). Joseph De Grasse and Velma 
Whitman in "Her Boy" (Lubin). Crane 
Wilbur had the double role in "The Com- 
pact " (Pathe). Andrew Clark had the 
lead in "Greedy George" (Edison). Henry 
Jewett had the lead in "Sir Highwayman" 
(Warner). Marion Leonard 
is back with Warner now. 
And now I have tarried 
with you as long as I can- 
adieu. 

Olga, 17. — Yes, come right 
along, and you will meet Mr. 
LaRoehe. You wonder if 
the Kay-Bee prisons furnish 
silk socks for their prisoners. 
That was an oversight; ex- 
cuse it, please* Your letters 
are always bright 

Edna S. — There is nothing 
the matter with Lillian 
Gish. You say she goes 
about like one in a trance. 
Perhaps she is entranced 
standing before so many 
critical people. Glad you 
like Mary Pickford. Yes, 
New York is a musical city 
— full of flats and sharps. 

Edith E. T. — You must 
enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope, and not the stamp 
alone, if you want your reply 
by mail. We have no casts 
for the plays you ask about. 

M. A. D. — I agree with 
you that Marguerite Clay- 
ton is versatile and always 
plays naturally. Your writ- 
ing is all right. Dont know 
how you can retain your 
sweetheart's 1 o v e — unless 
you dont return it 

Lottie D. T. — Again! 
Miriam Nesbitt in "The Making of a 
Man" (Edison). Miss Kate Toncray and 
Charles Murray had the leads in "Mrs. 
O'Brien's Gorilla" (Biograph). Riley 
Chamberlain and Carey Hastings had the 
leads in "The Old Folks at Home" (Than- 
houser). Julia Courtell was the girl in 
"Crooks and Credulous" (American). 
Stuart Holmes and Jane Travis in 
"Ramo's Wives." Mabel Normand and 
Henry Lehrman in "A Muddy Romance" 
(Keystone). O. C. Lund and Barbara 
Tennant in "Their First Nugget" (Eclair). 
Gee whiz! but you are long-winded, but 
you have brains aplenty as well as ink 
galore. 

Vyrgynya. — Henry King was Walt in 
"His Last Crooked Deal" (Lubin). Anita 
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Stewart and Harry Morey had the leads 
in "The Wreck" (Vitagraph). Alan Hale 
was the younger brother in "By Man's 
Law" (Biograph). Ethel Davis and Iva 
Shepard in "Into the Lion's Pit" 
(Powers). William Brunton was Billy in 
"The Runaway Freight" James Cruze 
was the husband in "The Woman Pays." 
Aisy, Chillicothe. — Lionel Adams and 
Maidel Turner had the leads in "The 
Great Discovery" (Lubin). Lillian Mul- 
hearn was the other girl in "The Diver" 
(Vitagraph). Alec Francis and Belle 
Adair had the leads in "The Good in the 
Worst of Us" (Eclair). John 
Ince and Rosetta Brice had 
the leads in "The Price of 
Victory" (Lubin). 

Cincy Jo. — Louise Glaum 
was the girl in "Chasing the 
Smugglers" (Kalem). If you 
write Alice Joyce, she will, 
no doubt answer. Thanks. 

Herman. — You say you are 
in debt and want to get mar- 
ried and settle down? I ad- 
vise that you stay single and 
settle up. Ray Gallagher 
was the actor in "The 
Squire's Mistake" (Lubin). 
House Peters was the the- 
atrical manager in "The 
Bishop's Carriage." 

Kate and Snoopy. — Robyn 
Adair was Percy in "The 
Man from the W e s t" 
Haven't Brinsley S h a w's 
present address. 

Beatrice C. — Francelia 
Billington was the girl in 
"The Perilous Ride." James 
Cruze was the husband in 
that Thanhouser. Earle Foxe 
was Bob in "The Spender." 
H. S., Kansas City. — A 
good camera-man must 
above all things, turn the 
handle of his camera at uni- 
form speed, and this is no 
easy matter to do. A funeral 
procession must be taken at 
the same speed as a swift 
The slower he turns, the 
faster the objects on the film appear to 
move. That is how they take those trick 
pictures — by turning very slowly, which 
makes the figures on the film appear to 
move like lightning. 

Dorothy M. — Lillian Wade was the 
girl in "A False Friend" (Selig). Joseph 
Graybill was Harry in "A Woman's Way" 
(Path6). Josephine Rector was opposite 
Brinsley Shaw in "The Dance at Eagle 
Pass" (Essanay). Harry Millarde was 
the country boy in "The Vampire." 

Tess A. G., Savannah. — Just tell your 
theater manager what films you want to 
see ; if necessary, write to him. 

Myrtle A — The reason your questions 
were not answered is because they are 
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This Handsome 14K 



Gold Plated "Bull" Watch Charm 



To Every Man Sending 5c for a Sack of "Bull" Durham Tobacco 

This Watch Charm is unusually attractive in appearance and 
design. It is I4K gold plated, and will prove a decided ornament 
to any Watch Fob or Watch Chain. We are making this unusual 
Free Offer in order to induce more smokers to try "rolling their 
own" fresh, fragrant, hand -made cigarettes from world-famous 

GENUINE 

Bull Durham 

SMOKING TOBACCO 

(Enotxgh for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5 -cent sack) 

As many cigarettes are rolled with "Bull" Durham in a year 
as all brands of ready-made cigarettes in this country combined. 
There is a unique, delightful aroma to "Bull" Durham that is not found 
in any other tobacco. It is produced by an exclusive process, 
known only to the makers of "Bull" Durham. Once you have 
learned this delicious, distinctive flavor, your taste will always call 
for it, and you will always recognize "Bull" Durham anywhere 
by its savory aroma. There is nothing else like it in the world. 




FREE 



Send 5 cents and we 
will mail you pre- 
paid, anywhere in 
U.S., a 5 -cent sack of "Bull" Durham, 
a Book of cigarette papers, and this 14K 
gold plated "Bull" Watch Charm, Free. 
We will also send you an illustrated book- 
let showing how to "roll your own" ciga- 
rettes with "Bull" Durham tobacco. In 
writing please mention name and address 
of your tobacco dealer. Address "Bull" 
Durham, Durham, N. C. Room 1248 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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out of order. See rule at the head of tbis 
department. Harry Benham and Lila 
Chester in "Baby's Joy-ride" (Thanhouser) . 

Owl. — Edgar Jones and Louise Huff 
had the leads in "The Reward" (Lubin). 
Yes; Muriel Ostriche. No, to all three. 
Yes, watch out for Rosemary Tlieby. 

Olga. — Either will do, stamps or silver. 
Thanks very much. You ask what made 
me bald-headed? That's easy — want of 
hair. Besides, hair is too much trouble. 

Lottie D. T. — Margaret Joslin and Fred 
Church had the leads in "A Snakeville 
Courtship" (Essanay). Wheeler Oakman 
and Bessie Eyton had the leads in "Until 
the Sea" (Selig). Ed Coxen and Char- 
lotte Burton in "The Shriner's Daughter" 
(American). Vera Sisson and William 
Garwood in "The Ten of Spades." 

Kerrigan Ki.ub. — -Denton Varre was 
Harry in "The Strike" (Kalem). Sidney 
Drew married the widow in "Pickles, Art 
and Sauerkraut" (Vitagraph). Florence 
Hackett the sweetheart in "The Parasite." 

Me. — William Russell and Louise Vale 
had the leads in "The Dilemma" (Bio- 
graph). Charles Clary was the Hindu 
prince in that Selig. Thomas Santschi 
was Bruce. 

E. W., Washington. — Thanks for the 
information. Violet Heming is traveling 
with George Arliss. Would be glad to see 
you the next time you are in New York. 




She — You cowboys are so picturesque. 
He — Yep ; nearly all of us have been actin' 
fer th' movies so long we just cant help it. 



Vera E. S. — Robyn Adair was Captain 
Warren ton in "The Belle of Yorktown" 
(Domino). Charles Ray had the lead in 
"The Witch of Salem" (Domino). James 
Cooley was the rich young husband in 
"Diversion." 

Joyce-Mooue. — Marguerite Courtot was 
the girl in "The Octoroon" (Kalem). You 
think that Guy Coombs and Harry Myers 
darken their eyes too much? Better thus 
than that somebody else darken them. 
Henry Otto was Tony in "Tony and 
Maloney" (Selig). Alma Russell and Jack 
Nelson had the leads in "The Stolen 
Heart" (Selig). Louise Huff in "The 
Vagaries of Fate" (Lubin). 

Miriam. — If I answered your imperti- 
nent questions I doubt if its meaning 
would penetrate your thick skull. (Now 
dont get angry, "my dear.) Muriel 
Ostriche in "The Vacant Chair" (Prin- 
cess). Audrey Berry called at the office 
today, and she is a very sweet child. She 
was in my cage quite some time. Winni- 
fred Greenwood and Ed Coxen in "The 
Return of Helen Redmond" (American). 

Lottie D. T. — Billie West and Eugene 
Pallette in "The Helping Hand" (Majes- 
tic). Maude Fealey and Harry Benham in 
"An Orphan's Romance" (Thanhouser). 
Sydney Ayres and Vivian Rich in "Des- 
tinies* Fulfilled" (American). Dave 
Thompson in "His Father's Wife." 

Patty. — Why dont you get in 
touch with our Photoplay Clearing 
House? See ad. in magazine. 

R., Binghamton.- — Florence Hack- 
ett was Florence, and Lottie Briscoe 
was Lottie in "The Parasite." Harry 
Carey and Claire McDowell in "For 
Her Government" (Biograph). Will- 
iam Brunton was James in "Gilt- 
edge Stocks" (Kalem). 

Mad. — I believe that I am the old- 
est and biggest specimen of Answer 
Man in captivity. Lillian Orth was 
the girl in "Mixed Nuts" (Bio- 
graph). Phyllis Stuckey was the 
barmaid in "Keepers of the Flock" 
(Edison). Miriam Cooper was lead- 
ing woman, and Harland Moore the 
detective in "The Railroad Detec- 
tive's Dilemma" (Kalem). Richard 
Stanley was the poor man in 
"Divorced." Charles Ray was the 
son in "The Open Door" (Broncho). 
Curiosity.- — The origin of "gallery 
gods," as applied to those who sit in 
the top balcony, originated when the 
old Drury Lane Theater, London, 
painted its ceiling to represent a 
blue sky with clouds among which 
were cupids and other gods flying in 
every direction. Then those who 
sat "among the gods" were called 
"gallery gods." Billy Nolls and 
Nolan Gane in "The Farmer's 
Daughter" (Thanhouser). Mignon 
Anderson had the lead in "The Plot 
Against the Governor." 
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The Edison Series 



;P\0 you see all the Edison serial films? Each is so dis- 
■ L ^ tinctive and so supreme in its own field that you 
ought to see them all. We have gone into serial films more 
extensively than others, because we were the first to realize 
the greatly increased interest which the public has mani- 
fested in films of this kind. 

There are now six Edison series current, the brief de- 
tails of which are as follows : 

Mary Fuller in Dolly of the Dailies," by Acton Davies. 
Twelve newspaper stones. 

Marc MacDermott in " The Man Who Disappeared," by 
Richard Washburn Child. Ten thrillingly dramatic stories 
also appearing in Popular Magazine. 

Ben Wilson in "Cleek," by Thomas W. Hanshew. 
Twelve detective mysteries published in Short Stories. 

Barry O'Moore in " Octavius," by Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer. Twelve amateur detective comedies published in 
Pictorial Review. 

William Wadsworth in "Wood B. Wedd," by Mark 
Swan. Adventures of a love-sick bachelor. 

Andy Clark in "Andy," by Mark Swan. Chapters in 
the life of a real boy. 

If your favorite theatre is not running all these series, 
speak to the manager about them. If you search the whole 
photoplay world over, you will not find anything more de- 
lightful than these Edison series. 



olfe THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 



144 LAKESIDE AVE. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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Tommy (climbing from under sofa) — Gimme a nickel for the movies, Mister 
Jinks, and I wont tell that I saw you kiss sister. 



George, 25. — Alina Russell was the girl 
in "The Stolen Heart" (Selig). William 
Taylor was the stranger in "The Brute" 
(Vitagraph). I'll have to give yours up: 
Which came first — the hen or the egg? 
For if I say the egg, you will ask where 
the hen came from who laid it; and if I 
say the hen, you will insist that she must 
have come from an egg. 

Lottie D. T. — Dorothy Davenport had 
the lead in "The Revelation" (Kay-Bee). 
Robert Grey and Billie West had the leads 
in "Flesh of His Flesh" (American). 
Myrtle Stedman and William Duncan 
had the leads in "Good Resolutions" 
(Selig). Ben Higgins was the father in 
"The Spirit of Christmas" (Vitagraph). 

Owl. — Your verses would have done 
justice to Homer : "Oh, subtle one of mys- 
tery, I'd love to know your history. I'm 
wild to know the pretty name of one with 
such a witty brain. And of your eyes I 
always think; are they blue, brown, gray 
or pink? And then your hair — oh, dearie 
me, whatever color can it be? And tho 
you claim to be a sage, I'm sure that I 
can guess your age. (Not more than 
thirty.) I'd love to see your handsome 
face, and on your brow a kiss I'd place — 
if I were a girl ; but, being I am a man, I 
would like to know who the dickens you 
are, anyway." 

Gladys E. — E. K. Lincoln and Gladden 
James were the two husbands in "The 
Call" (Vitagraph). Address all players 
in care of studio. Darwin Karr was the 
first lover in "Love's Sunset" (Vitagraph). 
Buddy Harris was the little boy in "The 
Little Bugler" (Vitagraph). 

F. M. Black well. — Where is Brooklyn? 



Well, it is bounded on the north by Long 
Island City, on the east by Jamaica, on 
the south by Coney Island, and on the 
west by the United States. You know we 
put the O K in Brooklyn. E. K. Lincoln 
and Anita Stewart in "The Right and the 
Wrong of It" (Vitagraph). Francis 
Bushman and William Bailey were the 
brothers in "The Man and the Hour" 
(Essanay). Edgar Jones and Louise Huff 
in "Between Two Fires" (Lubin). 

Roqua, Okla. — Linda Griffith was Hes- 
ter in "The Scarlet Letter" (Kinema- 
color). Gaston Bell was the lover in 
"The Husband's Story" (Kinemacolor). 

Judy R. E. — Harry Loomes was the 
Union general in "Love of '64" (Lubin). 
Yes, call me anything you like ; "Old Rip" 
seems to be the most popular nickname. 

Mtjbl S. — I saw that clipping. Ernestine 
Morley was the fashionable woman in 
"Fashion's Toy" (Lubin). Ford Sterling 
was the lead in "In the Clutches of a 
Gang," and Roscoe Arbuckle in "Fatty." 

Lottie D. T. — Francelia Billington and 
Lamar Johnstone had the leads in "The 
Baby" (Majestic). Marcia Moore and 
Ray Taidlau in "Her Legacy" (Kay-Bee). 

Olga, 17. — That was Victor Potel as 
the bartender in "A Gambler's Way" 
(Essanay). Yes; Yale Boss has grown 
quite some in the last year. He will be 
playing old men soon. 

Meridith. — Henry King and Dollie 
Larkin had the leads in "The Mysterious 
Hand" (Lubin). Tom Forman was Andres 
in "His Excellency" (Lubin). You refer 
to Paul C. Hurst in the Kalem pictures. 

M. C. E., Vaixejo.— Thanks for the 
plug tobacco, but none of us use the weed 
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These Premiums 
Are for You 

You can save money by subscribing for the 
Motion Picture Magazine by the year. Bought 
at the news-stands it costs you $1.80 per year. 

A yearly subscription is only $1.50, — thirty 

cents saved. 

In addition to the saving and the convenience of having the 
magazine delivered to your home, there is another reason why 
you should be a subscriber. You will receive FREE a set of six 
beautiful colored portraits of Earle Williams, Crane Wilbur, War- 
ren Kerrigan, Blanche Sweet, Muriel Ostriche and Ruth Roland. 
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in that form. Ned Finley and Edith 
Storey the leads in "Children of the Feud." 

Texas M. H. — Owen Moore is in Cali- 
fornia. Also Mary Pickford. Gaston Bell 
was Jefferson in "The Lion and the 
Mouse." Francis Bushman and Ruth 
Stonehouse in "The Hour and the Man." 

Betty, of C. H. S. — The reason that 
name appeared so many times is because 
she enclosed a fee every time, and those 
letters have preference. There was no 
Selig play by that title. 

Elfbieda. — How much does John Bunny 
weigh? I dont know; we have no hay- 
scales in Brooklyn. Belle Adair was 
Cherry in "The Case of Cherry Purcell" 
(Eclair). Helen Marten had the lead in 
"Over the Cliffs" (Eclair). Robyn Adair 
was the husband in "Prince." Jessalyn 
Van Trump was Maggie in "The Ring." 

L. B., Chicago.- — Frank Newburg and 
Adele Lane had the leads in "Cypher Mes- 
sage" (Selig). Marshall Neilan was the 
artist in "The Sentimental Sister." 

Roberts. — Edgar Jones and Louise Huff 
in "Fitzhugh's Ride" (Lubin). Octavia 
Handworth was leading woman- in "The 
Yellow Streak" (Path6). James Cooler 
in "The Stopped Clock" (Biograph). Yes, 
that's the trouble with woman — you cant 
fall into her arms without falling into 
her hands. 

Althea H. O. — I believe that was a real 
fire in a factory in that play. Velma 
Whitman and Henry King had the leads 
in "Turning the Table" (Lubin). Harry 
Beaumont was the cashier in "Alexisa's 
Strategy" (Edison). Yes; Jack Standing 
in "The Exile" (Lubin). Billie Rhodes 



opposite Carlyle Blackwell in "The Man 
Who Vanished" (Kalem). 

Anon. — I dont usually answer unsigned 
questions, but yours is an exception, for I 
want to inform you that there is no hope 
for you at this end of the line. But cheer 
up. Remember what Pope says: "There 
swims no goose so gray but soon or late 
she finds some honest gander for her mate." 

Zelma. — Earle Foxe opposite Florence 
Lawrence in "The Influence of Sympathy" 
(Victor). Yes, any one can join the club. 

Bennie's Admibeb.— Harry Morey was 
Ishmael in "The Vampire of the Desert" 
(Vitagraph). "Dear Old Girl" (Essanay) 
was taken at Ithaca. Rosemary Theby in 
"The Moth" (Lubin). Bessie Eyton was 
the leading lady in "Adopted Daughter." 

Patrica, 16. — Ethel Cooke was the girl 
in "An Amateur Animal Trainer" (Than- 
houser). Jane Bernoudy was Lasca in 
"Lasca" (Bison 101). Adele Lane in that 
Selig. Laura Sawyer 
Hour Before Dawn" 
Francelia Billington 
"A Perilous Ride" 
Greeson was Helen in 
Twilight" (Majestic). 



was Violet in "An 
(Famous Players), 
was the girl in 
(Majestic). Elsie 
"Just a Song at 
When you feel 



blue, take a bath — it may wash off. 

Tillie, the First. — Dollie Larkin was 
the wife in "When the Clock Stopped" 
(Lubin). Barney Furey was Ben, and 
Adele Lane was Alice in "John Bousall, of 
the U. S. Secret Service" (Selig). Mil- 
dred Gregory was Amy in "The Scape- 
grace" (Lubin). Louise Vale and Glen 
White in "The Fallen Angel." 

Lottie D. T. — Lawzy-massy, sister, you 
write long ones ! William Tedmarsh was 
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Our new easy payment plan enables you to get a beautiful Diamond that you will be proud of; that increases In value 
from year to year and proves a better investment than a savings bank account; and gives you the mark of success. 
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10% 
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send, express prepaid/any Diamond or other article, for ex- 
amination and approval, you to be the sole judge as to 
whether you keep it or return it at our expense. 



PAYMENTS 

PER MONTH 



We have been In business since 1885, and have thousands 
of satisfied customers who have been buying from us for the 
past U5 years, 

Write today for our catalogue de luxe No. 31, and see how 
easy it is for you to own and wear a beautiful Diamond. 



L.W. SWEET & CO.,lnc, 2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 



The "SANITARY" ERASER 

Handy • Practical - Economical - A I ways Covered 




THE SANITARY ERASER receives, at its open end, a strip of 
rubber i s inch thick, of a width and length that of the holder. 

By slight pressure at the loop end, clean rubber is fed down until 
used; its narrow edge allows a letter or line to be erased without in- 
juring another. Two rubbers of best quality are made; one for type- 
wnter and ink, one for pencil. 

Handsomely finished; Easu to Operate and "They Always Work" 
EVERYBODY should have this N£W ERASER, Price 10y. 
Refills, Typewriter and ink, or Pencil, 50 each. Your Stationer. 
When ordering by mail, slate whether Typewriter 
ind ink, or Pencil, enclose 24 extra for postage. 
Booklet of our 3 "O.K." Office Necessities Free. 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syraruse, N. Y., U.S.A. 



O.K. 




Don't Grope for Words 



Wc are all trying to SELL something— 
it may be brains, or automobiles, or soap 
—but words are the universal medium of 
exchange. LEARN TO USE THEM 
CORRECTLY— PROFITABLY. Get a 
command of English! Spend a few min- 
utes dally with Grenvllle Klelser's Mail Course in Practical 
English and Mental Efficiency. It will surely teach you how to 

Use Good English — and Win 

Enlarge your Stock of Words— Use the Right 
Word in the Right Place— Write Compelling 
Business Correspondence, Stories, Adver- 
tisements, Speeches— Become an Engaging 
Conversationalist— Enter good Society, etc. 
Ask for freo particulars to-day. We send them by mail. No agent will call. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept gg, NEW YORK, N .Y. 



MANUFACTURERS 

If your product is made to sell, your best 
opportunity to do so is to exhibit at the 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

NEW YORK CITY 
where the 

Second International Exposition of the 
MOTION PICTURE ART 

Will be held under the auspices of the International Motion Picture 
Exhibitors Association and the Independent Exhibitors of America 

June 8th to 13th 

Office of the Committee 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, Lexington Ave. and 46th St 

PHONE No. 344 MURRAY HILL 
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the butler in "The Tale of a Ticker" 
(American). Norma Talmadge and Leo 
Delaney in "Fanny's Conspiracy" (Vita- 
graph). Jack Conway and Lucille Young 
in "The Trail of the Lonesome Mine" 
(Majestic). Charles Eay and Laura 
Glaum in "For Mother's Sake" (Kay- 
Bee). Henry Walthall with Reliance. 

Laurence. — Thanks for the card from 
Paris; have never been there. Yes, what 
is home without a — phonograph? 

N. B. Mobehead. — Louise Glaum in that 
Kalem. That film showing the growth of 
a flower was not taken by means of trick 
photography. It is done thus: Place the 
camera in position before the flower, give 
it one exposure, turn the film forward, 
wait one minute (or one hour, according 
to the rapidity of the growth of the 
flower), then make another exposure, and 
so on, until the plant is full grown. 
Mechanical contrivances are now made by 
which the exposures are made auto- 
matically every ten seconds, or minute, or 
hour, as required. When the film is com- 
plete, it may be run off on the screen so 
as to give the impression that the plant, 
which took days to grow, grew all in five 
minutes. Artificial light is usually used 
because it is more steady and constant 
than daylight, which is ever changing. 



Jean-Ette. — Adele Lane and Edward 
Wallock had the leads in "Conscience and 
the Temptress" (Selig). Clara Kimball 
Young was the wife in "The Perplexed 
Bridegroom" (Vitagraph). Thanks for 
the fudge. Oh, fudge ! 

Allen L. R. — Except in the Universal 
branches, and then the photoplayers 
change from one company to another. 
Louise Huff was the girl in "The Hazard 
of Youth" (Lubin). Dollie Larkin was 
the unmarried sister in "When He Sees" 
(Lubin). Norbert Myles, William Funn 
and Ethel Phillips in "The Electrician's 
Hazard" (Kalem). 

Ida S. — I confess that I cannot answer 
your question, Why are there three times 
as many widows as widowers in this 
country? The player is not on the cast. 
Eleanor Dunn was the little girl in "The 
Inspector's Story" (Lubin). 

Elsie R. — Richard Stanton, Thomas 
Chatterton and Anna Little in "True Irish 
Hearts" (Domino). Sydney Ayres in 
"The Power of Light" (American). E. K. 
Lincoln had the lead in "The Swan Girl." 

Me. — Robert Burns was Ben in "Her 
Present" (Lubin). Benjamin Wilson was 
Paul in "All for His Sake" (Edison). 
William Nigh in "A Turn of the Cards" 
(Majestic). The Nash Twins in July, 1013. 




Tourist — My good man, could you tell me wheah I might find some of those 
jolly, rollicking cowboys I've read about? 

Native — Sure ; right over there in that 'ere pitcher show — they've all left this 
part of the country to act for the movies. 
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Dangerous, 
indeed, when 
we see the tiny 
little bodies men- 
aced by dirty dai- 
ries, by sick 
cows, by ignor- 
ance, by disease; 

and dangerous, indeed, when we know 
that one baby out of six — last year — died. 
But the danger grows less — Doctors 
and Scientists have learned much about 
how to keep our babies; and now the 
mothers of the nation have joined in 
the movement for Better Babies." 



Better Ba- 
bies" means 
first, healthier 
mothers; second, 
mothers who know. 
It means mothers who know that their 
baby's food is of most importance — 
who know of the dangers for little babies 
in cows' milk — who know that the Gov- 
ernment Inspectors found only eight 
clean dairies in every hundred and that 
in one State alone — under strict laws — 
there aie 200 000 infected cows. Who 
know that even when cows' milk is pure 
it is too heavy in curd for little babies. 



Nestles Food 

is nearer to mother's milk than any other diet you can give 
your baby. In NESTLE' S the curd of the milk is rendered 
soft and fleecy as in mother' s milk. The best cows' milk is 
the basis of NESTLE' S FOOD— the milk from clean, healthy 
cows, in sanitary dairies that are carefully inspected. Then to 
it are added other food elements your baby needs, and that 
cows' milk does not contain. 




Send the Coupon for a Free Trial Package of 12 feedings and oar 72-page booh for Mothers 



NESTLE'S FOOD COMPANY. Ill Chambers St., New York 

Please send me, FREE, your book and trial package. 



-a i 1 ^ ; J Li_^ ■— . : ' 
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Edith C. W. — Dan Mason was the min- 
ister in "Why Girls Leave Home" (Edi- 
son). William West was Eccles, and 
Gertrude McCoy was Ester in "Caste" 
(Edison). Blanche Sweet and Gertrude 
Robinson were the sisters, and Marshall 
Neilan the artist in "The Sentimental 
Sister" (Biograph). Hal Clarendon was 
John Oxen in "A Lady of Quality." 

Till. — Anita Stewart and Norma Tal- 
madge are about of the same age, under 
twenty. Clara Young is a little older. 
We do not give ages. 

N. D. P., Antigo. — Dollie Larkin and 
Velma Whitman were the girls in "When 
He Sees" (Lubin). Lillian Orth was the 
girl in "How the Day Was Saved" (Bio- 
graph). Mr. Vinci was the son in "The 
Smuggler's Son" (Cines-Kleine). 

Gebaldine W. — Among the famous stage 
favorites who have appeared in Motion 



Pictures might be mentioned Sarah Bern- 
hardt in "Queen Elizabeth," Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske in "Tess," Nat Goodwin in 
"Oliver Twist," Lily Langtry in "Our 
Neighbors," James O'Neill in "Monte 
Cristo," Henry E. Dixey in "Chelsea 
7750," Rose Coghlan in "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," Henri Krauss, Cissie 
Loftus, Charles Hawtrey, Ethel and Jack 
Barrymore and James K. Hackett. James 
Cooley in "Beyond All Law." 

Miriam O. H. — I am not an authority 
on how to run a husband, but there are 
two recognized methods : 1. Let him think 
he is running you; 2. Feed the brute. 
O. C. Lund was Lieutenant Byron in 
"Lady Babbie" (Eclair). J. W. Johnston 
and Edna Payne in "Into the Foothills" 
(Eclair). Mona Darkfeather and Art 
Ortega in "The Medicine Man's Revenge" 
(Kalem). Stella Razetto in "Memories." 



{Continued fr 
rooms here at the hotel, all by myself. 
Vitagraph always makes us comfortable. 
We have a Pullman for tomorrow. Saw 
picture show tonight. Several recognized 
me. Sent out a few cards to friends and 
one to mother. 

Thursday. — Bad day. Could not take 
any pictures. Loafed all day, played 
cards, and wrote a few letters. Too bad 
the weather man is not more kind to 
me. I want to work. 

Thursday.— Had an exciting experi- 
ence today. A young lady 

That was as far as I got, for just 
then the door opened and Eaiie Wil- 
liams came over to the table where I 
sat. I looked up, embarrassed, mak- 
ing no attempt to conceal the truth. 
He looked at me curiously, and I 
could not tell whether he was angry 
or just sorry. For a moment neither 
of us spoke. 

"I see you are copying from my 
private book," he said quietly, then 
sighed. 

"But you said I might look at all 
the books and do anything I liked," 
with a pretense of wounded pride. 

"Did I?" he said thoughtfully. 
"Perhaps I did — I never thought of 
those — how stupid of me! Well, I 
guess there's no harm done; but you 
wont print any of it, of course?" he 
added, looking up anxiously. 

"Well," I said apologetically, "I 
certainly would not make all these ex- 
tracts for any other purpose, Mr. Wil- 
liams. Please remember that you are 
a public character and that your suc- 



om page 108) 
cess and popularity are due to the 
public. They want to know about 
you — about the man they have helped 
to make — you owe it to them." 

"I never thought of it in that 
light," he replied; "perhaps I do owe 
the public something." 

"Indeed you do," I retorted pas- 
sionately. "I have made no extracts 
that could possibly do you any harm ; 
please let me publish them. ' ' 

"Well, we'll talk it over on the way. 
Come along. We'll go over to the 
Imperial and have a bite, and then 
take in a show." 

"Is it necessary to go over to New 
York to get something to eat and to 
see a show?" I asked, being a loyal 
Brooklynite. 

"Oh, no; I frequently dine in 
Brooklyn, and sometimes in the cheap 
restaurants," he replied; "and, if you 
say so, we'll patronize home in- 
dustries tonight." 

And we did. And — would you be- 
lieve it ? — I did not say a word about 
diaries all evening, and neither did 
Mr. Williams. He probably forgot. 
He is such a whole-souled, generous, 
good-natured, sensible fellow that it 
would be a pity to take advantage of 
him. Perhaps I should not have 
handed in these extracts from the 
diary of one of the greatest photo- 
play artists on earth, and probably the 
most popular one. But Mr. Williams 
did not tell me not to, did he? 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Just glance over the following list of articles that are to appear in the Motion - Picture 
Magazine, and decide for yourself whether you can afford to be without it: 

MOVING PICTURE TOYS 

By EUGENE V. BREWSTER 
This article shows the evolution of Motion Pictures so clearly that a child would understand. 
Mr. Fryer has made drawings of various toys and devices that were once in use, and these will 
be used to illustrate this interesting article. Fathers and mothers will want to read this to 
their children, and, if they have none, they will want to read it themselves. 

ROYALTY AND THE MOVIES 

By ERNEST A. DENCH, of London 
This is a remarkable article. After reading it you will never be ashamed to tell your 
ai-istocratic friends that you are a "movie fan"; for, if kings and queens and princes attend 
Motion Pictures and enjoy them, it is certainly no crime for us ordinary mortals to do so. 
This article will be handsomely illustrated with half-tone plates, made from original photo- 
graphs, which we obtained at considerable expense and trouble, including the following: Prince 
Alexander Ferdinand of Prussia, the Princess Augusta, King Manuel, King Alphonso, the 
ex-Queen of Portugal, the Queen of Spain, the President of Brazil, Lady Beryl Le Poer Trench, 
Prince Wllhelm, Queen Sophia of Greece, Kaiser Wilhelm and the entire Royal family, and, 
last but not least, King George of England and his consort Queen Mary. This will certainly 
be an article worth preserving. Everybody should read it, and every theater owner should 
frame it so that the proud ones can see that the best people in the world are not too good 
for the pictures. 

MARY FULLER'S DIARY! 

We dont intend to tell you how we got possession of this very interesting book, but we did! 
Wait until you see what happened to Mary every day! Then we have others, too, and they are 
choice! 

OLD-TIME MARINE FIGURE-HEADS 

By Mary Taylor Fait. An interesting and instructive illustrated article, similar to "Old 
New England Wall-Papers," which supplies another link in the chain of Motion Picture 
evolution. 

MOVING PICTURE AUDIENCES 

By Beth Haskar, giving a clever analysis of the different kinds of people who regularly 
attend the picture theaters. 

GREAT ACTORS OF THE PAST 

In this, Charles Sutton, of the Edison Company, recalls some interesting stage experiences, 
and comments on the powers of McCullough, Ada Rehan, Ward, Couldoc, Stoddard and others. 

MOTION PICTURE INFLUENCES 

This long and well-illustrated article, by R. H. Pray, shows the wholesome influence of a 
good Motion Picture theater on a community, and the evil effects of a poor one. The author 
relates personal experiences in Chicago and elsewhere in a highly entertaining way. All 
reformers and church-workers should read this article, as well as every father and mother. 

ALL THE PLAYERS IN CARICATURE 

Those who remember our Christmas Tree Drawing and a later one, each containing the 
portraits of sixty or more popular players, will be pleased to learn that we have another, which 
will appear in the June issue. It contains about 75 portraits, and is entitled "The Motion 
Picture Picnic." It is very funny. 

THE LURE OF THE CINEMA 

By Ernest A. Dench. showing how persistently unfitted applicants pester Motion Picture 
companies. EDITH STOREY. ETHEL CLAYTON, MIRIAM NESBITT, JUSTINA and LOUISE 
HUFF, WARREN KERRIGAN, MARY PICKFORD and others have been chatted, interviewed, 
walked with and interrogated for the edification and pleasure of our readers, and these are 
only a few of the many features that we have obtained to help make the Motion Picture 
Magazine the most wonderful magazine on earth. 

P. S. — And dont forget the "Great Artist Contest!" 



ORDER THE JUNE NUMBER NOW! 

If your newsdealer is asked, he will leave a copy at your door on the 15th day of May. Or 
your theater will supply you on request. Better still, subscribe! See announcement of premium 
offers to subscribers. 

When answering advertisements kindly mention MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
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New 



(Mr. Edison's WEST Intention) 

Now Shipped 



Free 



Write today for our new Edison 

Catalog — that tells about the superb 
new model Edison with Mr. Edison's 
new diamond stylus reproducer and 
our NEW Edison offer. Now read: 

Tko (\££w We will send you 

JL 11C V/l 1 C* • the new model Edison 
and your choice of all the brand new records on 
an absolutely free loan. Entertain your family 
and your friends. Then, when you are through 
with the outfit you may send it back at our expense. 

M. 116 IxCftSOU • mendously proud 
of this magnificent new instrument When you 
get it in your town we know everybody will 
say that nothing like it has ever been heard 
before, so we are sure that someone will want 
to buy one of these new style Edison's, especi- 
ally as they are being offered now at the most 
astounding rock-bottom price and on easy 
terms as low as $2.00 a month. 

REMEMBER, notapennydown—no deposit— no 
guarantee— no C.O.D. to us—noobhgation to buy 
—A FULL FREE TRIAL in your own horns— 
DIRECT from us— DIRECT to you. Returnable 
at our expense or payable (.if you want to keep it) 
at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us. 

Our NEW Edisort ,- -" ■* 
Catalog Sent FREE! , F . r. Bab.on 

Your name and address on a postal « Edison Hwnogroa 
orin a letter, (orjustthecoupon) M Distributors 

is enough. No obligations in ■>„» use 

asking for the catalog. Get > "W* f£g_ «. 
this offer-while this offer W Edison Ufa 

lasts. Fill out the coupon a CHICAGO. ILL. 

*°" ay " » Gentlemen:— Please send 

XS IT DADOnM M me your Now Edisou Catalog 
r. ti.. BABSUn W Bnd (ull particulars of your 
Edison Phonograph free trial offer on the new model 

Distributors f Edison Phonograph. 

(MIS Edison Blk., W 
CHICAGO, ILL. > 

w Name. 

Canadian Olfico 

855 Portage Ave. ~ 

WINNIPEG, 4 ADDRESS 

■SAM. ~ 



MAN. 



R. E. L., Lancaster. — I do not recog- 
nize the pictures you enclose. Dont think 
they are with any company. 

Dannie Mac. — Isabelle Laraon was with 
Reliance last. Wallace Reid has been 
with Vitagraph. You think Crane Wilbur 
is too theatrical? Yes, but he is artistic, 
is he not? 

Tommy. — Just send along your ques- 
tions in your letter, and they will be 
answered. 

(Continued from page 36) 
beauty in which he felt no inconsider- 
able pride, was badly marred. He 
was the one "heavy" the company 
boasted, and another such was not 
to be had at a moment's notice. There- 
fore, his complaint to the director met 
with the desired result — the dismissal 
of the assaulting general cleaner. 

When Christian Marck knew that 
he must go — that the dusty trail, the 
fierce heartache were his again for 
aye — he knew, too, that his uttermost 
capacity was reached; that, tho it 
be in scorn and shame, he nrast hear 
"father" from the lips of his little 
girl. And so, as he was leaving the 
studio building, his well-worn carpet 
bag in horny hand, he stopped at the 
door marked "Amelie Reine." 

The girl opened to his timid knock. 
Followed an awkward pause — then 
Christian produced a battered tin- 
type from the pocket over his heart. 
He glanced at it a moment, then at 
the young face before him in the life. 
What were the years — what were 
pride, fear, hesitation? She was his 
baby — his flesh and blood and bone. 
Her tiny fingers had clung to his 
great palm for first protection. Her 
first, lisped word had been his name. 

"Amelia!" he broke out, dropping 
the old bag. ' ' Oh, liebchen — liebchen 
— say you know your father!" 

Amelie Eeine did not act that day. 
When Mr. Daniels, the suave director 
came in search of her, he found her 
on the knee of the general cleaner, 
both arms twined close about his neck. 

And when she saw him she drew to 
her feet, and led Christian to the 
door. 

"I've found a father, Mr. Daniels," 
she said, and her voice was glad and 
proud; "and you've lost your general 
cleaner — to me!" 
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Mrs. J. H. Moore, El Paso. — Thanks 
many for your interesting pictures and 
films. I know all about the Ridgelys. 
They had a hard time of it So you have 
a company of your own taking pictures of 
the Mexican revolution. You are am- 
bitious. Your picture of the Mexican who 
was shot thru the back of the neck, the 
bullet coming thru and carrying away his 
jaw, is grewsome. So he now has a silver 
jaw, and you have the bullet? Quite a 
treasure! The picture of this silver- 
jawed man will be carefully preserved in 
my collection. 

Asburt Park Curl. — Louise Huff was 
Chispa in "The Waif of the Desert" 
(Lubin). Robert Graham was Harry. 
Belle Adair was the granddaughter in 
"The Diamond Master" (Eclair). 

M. C. H.— "The Sacrifice at the Spill- 
way" (Kalem) was taken on an old canal 
in New Jersey. William Stowell was the 
lead in "Hilda of Heron Cove." 

Gussib J., Temple, Tex. — Yours must be 
a great town if all you say of it be true : 
"There is a man in our town who sits be- 
hind your seat, and everything the actors 
say he thinks he must repeat There is a 
man in our town, our goat he's surely got ; 
he knows everything about the show, and 
'specially about the plot. There is a man 
in our town, and he is full of prunes ; he's 
got a rusty phonograph and never changes 
tunes. There is a man in our town who's 
even worse than that ; he's teaching tango 
dancing on the floor above our flat There 
is a man in our town, a pest you doubtless 
know ; no matter what a picture is he 
says, 'I told you so!' There is a girl in 
our town as silly as can be, and I think 
if I'm not mistaken that little girl is me." 
Very clever for the girl in your* town. 

J. II. E., Napier, N. Z. — I think you are 
wrong when you say that Muriel Ostriche 
is known in New Zealand as Daphne 
Wayne. You refer to Blanche Sweet be- 
cause that is the name Biograph gave her 
in foreign countries. Mary Pickford was 
known abroad as Dolly Nicholson. You 
might write to Mary Pickford, care of 
Famous Players, N. Y. City, for an auto- 
graph photo, and perhaps the "angel 
beauty" will not refuse an admirer who 
is standing on his head on the opposite 
side of the sphere. 

Molly and Peggy. — Ray Myers was the 
son in "Blood Will Tell" (Kay-Bee). 
Kay-Bee are playing in California. Owen 
Moore and Mary Pickford in "Caprice." 

Hardy. — Gladys Hall tells me that she 
is using your clever contribution in the 
June issue. John Collier is the man who 
put the sense in censorship. 

Beacon, New York. — Glad to hear you 
are boosting the magazine. Thanks. 
Your letter is very fine. The editor 
doesn't seem to be cutting me down. 

J. A. A., Sydney. — Sally Crute was Beth 
in "The Price of Human Lives" (Edison). 
Your letter was very interesting. Thanks. 



Dr. Hall's Sexual 

KNOWLEDGE 

ByDr.Winfield Scott Hall 

Head of Physiology * 

N.W. Univ. Medical School 

Authority on Sex Matters. 

Plain Truths of Sex Life 

every person needs to know; 

rm TT" 1 All Safety in marriage relation; 
^ev/^Do&k. All Dangers of sexual abuses, 
eed fca 1i.a-a.-d "social evil,"venereal diseases* 

/A.M«&A20Mf. f. a f X b 8" S oo X s U e^i?" e™""! 
ONLY SI. 10 postpaid secrets ol sexual strength; 

(Under plain wrapper) "Eugenics" fully explained. 
International Bible House, 156O-E Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 




The ONLY EVENING SCHOOL for Personal and 
Class Instruction in the THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE of PHOTOPLAY WRITING. A Three 
Months' Course of two entire evenings weekly, 
given by men who combine long experience 
in teaching with, success as scenario authors. 
Serious students of both sexes admitted. Fee 
Moderate. AMERICAN PHOTO-PLAY SCHOOL, 
243-251 West 125th Street, New York. 




Real Command of English 



It will take only some of your snare moments at home ; 
no repellent grammar-study; each lesson as clear as day- 
light, and inspiring to the highest degree. Commence 
now-let Grenville Kleiser teach yon through his Mail 
Course in practical English, how to 

Enlarge Your Stock ol Words- 
Use the Right Word In the Right Place- 
Write Tactful, Forcelul Letters, Adver- 
tisements, Stories. Sermons, etc 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist- 
Enter Good Society- 
Be a Man ol Culture, Power, and In- 
fluence In Your Community. 

Good English isabsolutely necessary to the hiirhestsuccess in life. 
What material benefit is it to have (rood ideas if you can not express 
them adequately— if yon can not make others eeo them as you do I 

We Till send by mail full particulars of this famous Course. No 
cost, no obligation to you— but ask for them to-day,on a post-card. 
FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Dent 58 HEW YORK 



400 FAVORITES 

17 ENJOY THE MOVIES MORE 17 



for 



By Knowing the Stars in Them 



for 



— _ Get Handftome I'hoto Pottrardtt of your 
«£3C Favorites. Send their names or companies 25c 

Sample set of 17 for 25c. Set of 100, nil different, $1. 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS, size S x 10, fiOc. each. Send 
for FREE KEW CATALOG Just out. 

THE FILM PORTRAIT COMPANY, 127 1st Place, Brooklyn, N, Y, 
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ft BE A WRITER 



At Home" 



.'plays 

i^PARETIME: 



Here's Your 
Opportunity! 

Twenty million moving picture "fans" at- 
tend thirty thousand mo vinsr picture theaters in 
the United States every day. Thousands of moving 



EACH MONTH THAN THERE ABB STORIES BY 
AM. THE HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES COMBINED. Producers are pay- 
ins 815.00 to S100.00 lor motion picture plays, and carry 
standing advertisements in the magazines inviting 
writers to submit their work. 

People In nil walks of lite, clerks, teachers, stenog- 
raphers, students, housewives — are making money in 
their spare time at this work. Lack of literary training 
Is no handicap. There are no descriptions or conversa- 
tion to supply — Just IDEAS — developed into plays 
under the simple rules required by the producers. 

You Can Succeed In This Work 

Your ideas are worth money 

You have had Ideas that you thought would make 
Rood Moving Picture plays — better than some you 
have seen on the screen. If you haven't, suppose you 
give the matter a little thought. Go to the theater 

tonljcht. Note how simple the Btories— yet theao simple little plays 
brought their writers $25.00. $50.00 or $100.00 each. 

Literary Training Not Necessary 

If you are possessed of imagination — and who is 
not?-— If you are ambitious and can use more money 
than you arc making now — if you have tried to become 
a story writer and failed because of insufficient literary 
training— THE MOTION PICTURE PLAY OF- 
FERS A SHORT CUT TO SUCCESS. Think Of 
seeing YOUR OWN IDEAS on the screen In your own 
town, before your friends. This Is to experience a 
satisfaction that cannot be described. 

Let Vs Teach You To Turn * 
Your ideas into Dollars 

You can make S50.00 to S100.00 a month in your 
spare time. Others are doing it! You have the ideas. 
Let us teach you how to use them in this new and 
profitable work. Our simple and interesting Course 
will teach you everything you need to succeed — how 
to write and how to SELL your plays. Our Course 
lias been prepared by a WRITER OF NATIONAL 
REPUTATION. You probably have enjoyed many 
of his plays on the screen. He will give you his PER- 
SONAL HELP AND ADVICIO throughout the Course. Ho will 
touch you his methods, by which ho SUCCEEDED. 

Send For Our Catalogue 

There Is MONEY and FAME to be gained in this 
new profession, if you start NOW1 We have prepared 
an interesting Catalogue, which tells all about the 
wonderful possibilities of this work and describes our 
easy and fascinating method of teaching. Suppose 
we send you a copy? It is FREE. Simply sign 
the coupon and sent It in TODAY. 

Authors' Motion Picture 
School, DeptS, ^ft*** 1 

122 So. Michigan tm ,,**' 
Chicago. HI. „,#»* 




***' AUTHORS' 

MOTION PICTURE 
SCHOOL. Oep, S, 

122 So. Michigan An., Chicago, 111. 



L 



-•** 1 am ! ntereated In learning bow to writs HO- 

m0 0* TION PICTURE PLAYS. Pinnae send mo cataJoituo 
a 0* and particulars re^ardine your method of teaching. 



Name.. 



Address ............. 

^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm. 
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Brown Eyes. — Victor produced "The 
Girl and Her Money." Louise Fazenda is 
with Joker. Edgar Jones in that Lubin. 
Brinsley Shaw was Caroll in "Uphill 
Climb" (Selig). Wheeler Oak mini as 
Frank Cameron. 

Vybgynya. — To wish champagne to 
your real friends and real pain to your 
sham friends is not generous in either 
case. Thanks for your love-ly letter. 

(Continued from page 42) 

Haywood began, with the pathos of a 
strong man down under a grip he 
could not loosen. 

"There! there you go again, 'but- 
ing' things — that's cute of me, isn't 
it?" — and Hester laughed as she 
broke eggs into the little frying-pan 
cheerily sputtering its butter in the 
near vicinity. 

"What are you doing, Hessie?" 
demanded Haywood, with the weak- 
ness that comes to a fellow who is 
longing to use his hands and arms, 
but just cant. 

"Doing what I expect to do to the 
end of our joint days — frying your 
breakfast eggs, and making your 
coffee" — stirring the steaming pot. 

"Hessie, do you mean that, dear?" 
— and John Haywood rose tensely 
from his chair, turning toward her. 

"Why, I never meant anything else, 
Boy o' My Heart" — and suddenly she 
was lost in his embrace, bandaged 
hands and all. 

"But, Hessie," He cried again in 
despair, standing back an instant, 
dropping his arms at his sides, "I 
just cant be dependent on you!" 

"You must, just for a little while, 
dear," she pleaded, again on his 
breast; "and you cant refuse to let 
me help that little while. And, besides, 
I need you, John. The world is full of 
Starkings, and I am very little and 
my art blinds my eyes, sometimes, and 
if I have you I shall feel so safe, 
and " 

But the rest was smothered in his 
coat, as, his two bandaged hand? 
pressing her head sharply to his heart, 
and his lips upon her hair, he 
promised the care and the protection 
she craved. " God giving me strength 
in my two hands again," he fervently 
prayed. 
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George, Montreal. — I think you have 
that booking agency correctly sized up. 
After a picture has been run thru the 
projector, it has to be wound upon its 
spool or reel again, so that it can be run 
again. Otherwise it would run backwards. 

Thelma. — Thanks for your very inter- 
esting letter telling me of your travels 
thru Japan and Switzerland. I wish I 
could print the whole letter. You are 
quite fortunate to be able to see so many 
countries. 

Caxarsee Merimade. — Sorry you com- 
plain. Wallace Reid had the lead in 
"Way of a Woman" (Nestor). Haven't 
heard Billy Mason's whereabouts as yet. 
Yes; Crane Wilbur will have his diary 
stolen pretty soon. 

Moving Picture Fan. — That was Myrtle 
Stednian, and not Kathlyn Williams in 
"Good Resolutions" (Selig). No ; Thomas 
Santschi was Bruce in the Kathlyn pic- 
tures. Your letter is fine, and I thank you. 

Kathleen E. — Sorry you did not get a 
prize ; several others are complaining also. 
Many persons guessed the Telegram Puz- 
zle correctly. Marguerite Clayton seems 
to be about as satisfactory a leading 
woman for Mr. Anderson as he has had. 

Lottie T>. T. — Harry Von Meter and 
Vivian Rich in "His First Case" (Ameri- 
can). Alee B. Francis and Belle Adair 
in "Good in the Worst of Us" (Eclair). 
Alexander Gaden and Ethel Grandin in 
"Love's Victory" (Victor). 

Louise E. — Write to Leah Morgan, 831 
Main Street, Stroudsburg, Pa., about join- 
ing the Correspondence Club. There are 
about 200 members, and several of the 
players are honorary members. The editor 
of the News, John Chase, is doing well. 

H. P. M. — Write to our Circulation De- 
partment about changing your address. 
Dont ask about nationality. 

Helen L. R. — Thanks for the pretty 
remembrance cards. Sorry to hear of 
your accident House Peters was the 
manager in "The Bishop's Carriage" 
(Famous Players). Mabel Van Buren 
was the Egyptian princess in "Thru the 
Centuries" (Selig). Edythe Auderton in 
"That Terrible Kid" (Lubin). Charles 
Bennett the father in "Tainted Money." 

The Pest. — So you like the way Doc 
Travers' clothes fit him? So Mary Fuller 
would not write in your album, and then 
you tore all her pictures up? O cruel, 
impetuous, impatient One! You dont 
realize how busy she is. 

Olga, 17. — Your German letter received. 
I agree with you in everything you say. 

Owl, G. — Rosetta Brice was the girl in 
"The Price of Victory" (Lubin). Marshall 
Neilan was the artist in "Sentimental 
Sister" (Biograph). Tom Carrigan was 
the son, and Frank Weed the crook in 
"A Modern Vendetta" (Selig). No, the 
editor has gone over that matter many 
times, and he will not put in a Photoplay- 
wright department 
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Become A Lawyer 

There are thousands of capable men in small positions 
with small salaries and no future who need only our 
training to become successful Lawyers. The demand for 
Lawyers is increasing daily — Law is becoming a vital factor in every 
business— largo firms are Becking competent Lawyers for their 
regular staff, and are willing to pay big salaries. 

YOU Can Be a Lawyer Now 

It is no longer complex— no education required beyond the ability 
to read and write intelligently. Our instruction is written in plain 
language— it is tbo combined knowledge of the world's famous legal 
experts— Professors of Law in such big rosident colleges as Univ. of 
Wis., Univ. of Chicago, Harvard, Univ. of Mich., N. Western Univ.. 
and Univ. of Nebraska. It is recognized as the foremost home-study 
Law method by America's greatest legal and educational authorities 
—it is the only method used in colleges. Advanced— simplified— dif- 
ferent absolutely from all others— completely covering every branch 
of 'American Laws. It is like having great Professors in your home. 

Learning Law by our method is fascinating— interesting— you 
will [never give it up until you have complet ed it. 

We Train You At Home Ry ]Vf ail 

in spare time. Yon don't give up your *^J^ A»A^*A* 
present position, income orpleasures. Makes no difference where 
you live, what yon work at, now small your income or how little 
time you have. The cost is small— we make payments easy. Some 
of America's greatest Lawyers learned at home in spare time. 

We enroll more students every month than any other university 
home-study Law school in theworld. This is a strong, conservative, 
reliable institution— the largest, oldest and most complete of its 
kind on earth. Our graduates hold highest records and pass bar 
examinations In any State. We guarantee to coach you FREE 
until successful. This- is the school that shows actual results- 
makes no statements it can't prove. Our Diploma gives yon a 
recognized standing. 

Law Library %§&& 

If you enroll now we send our complete, standard, authoritative 
Law Library— 14 volumes of American Law and Procedure, complete- 
ly covering every branch of Law— a massive handsome set; over 6,000 
pages, 15,000 illustrative cases; a $50,000 work. 

Two Great Books FREE *$&Sm1ZgS!&ZK£ 

that shows you how to start right— how some of America's most 
Buccessful'Lawyers succeeded —a book everybody should have. 

We will also Bend a copy of our famous book, "EVIDENCE" 
—evidence of the success of our students and the Buperiority of 
our method of home-training. Both of these books are F~" 



$100 Tuition 
Credit-FREE 



Write at once and learn how. for a "ery limited time, you can 
actually secure a $100 Tuition Credit Certificate Free. 
R— — ***ma Am I I R Th© State of Illinois authorizes us 
DCCOIUC r\IR l^i-t, D* to confer on our graduates the 
Degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.). Every successful man had 
tomakehisstart sometime— somehow! This is your opportunity 
to enter a dignified, lucrative profession. Mail the coupon at once 
for convincing facts— don't put it off any longer. 
La Salle Extension University , Pept.857 Ch i cago, li t 

I la Salle Extension University, Dept. 857 



Please send me FREE— copv of your two books,"EVrDENCE" 
nd VALUABLE LAW GUIDE at one- 
can secure a $100 Tuition Credit FREE. 



UIDE at once. Also explain bow I 



I La Salle Extension University, Dept. 857 Chicago, 111, 

I Please send me FREE- 
and VALUABLELAW 

| NAME 

I ADDRESS 



I CITY. 
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Yes, we will send you a gen- - 
uine Lachnite Gem for you to 
wear for 10 full days absolutely 
free. This is the most astounding jewelry offer 
ever made. See a genuine Lachnite for yourself. 
Neurit for 10 daya. Then if you can tell it fromaeen- 
nlno diamond acnd it hark at ouroiijenne. Tlicvorocnt 
by tliu world renowned diamond cutters of Europe and 
tneir drizzling lire last forever. A superb gem Bet in 
Bond sold. Write today for our big new catalog. 

Open An Account 

Don't save up your money for months and months 
before you wear beautiful Jewelry. Open an account 
with us. Have all the Bonuin.. Luehnites ami other 
handsome jewel ry yon want. Write tmlny fort ho bin new 
catalog. Me trust you. Wo red tape. Your credit is good. 

Pay As You Wish 

Just a smaII|amount down. Take your time about payin? for 
the rest. Your choice of any ol the superb Lach* 
nltes and all sorts of other superb, elegant 
Jewelry. AU at the rock bottom price. Astound* 
I ing prices never equalled before. Pay as you 
f are able. The most liberal of terms. Get the free 
book that tells you all about it. Writi Way— am. 

Free Book- Write Today 

1 > ■ not delay an Instant. Put your name and 
ft latter and send it in to us 



, of •!■* iant jewelry 

about genuine Lochi 



. you our bur new caUiIokuo 
al)B<i]iit*ly ft* 
• Lach ni tea. _ . 
wear one of tneae superb » 



for 10 daya absolutely fi* l>t> not tie lay 

an initant. Send in your name and Ret 
the big 1 new jewelry book absolutely free. 

HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 

Dept 6415, 12N.Hidii(uA>e..Qiicago.llL 



$4 



Per Month Buys This Visible 
J_ OLIVER TYPEWRITER 

Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less than 
Agents r Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it. send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tells you how to save $41.50. It's FREE. 

Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 

166 R-43 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 




IF YOU 




STAMMER 

Write at once for my book which 
tells how I quickly and permanently 
cured myself after stammering nearly 
20 years. Book and advice sent FREE. 

BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist 

1129 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
HOW TO DEVELOP 

VITALITY. ENERGY, ENDURANCE. 
NERVE STRENGTH. MUSCULAR 

STRENGTH. PERFECT PHYSIQUE? 

My FREE BOOKS. "Toe Wny»' ol Exerdia" and "TV* 
First and Latt Law of Physical Culture," tell you, if you are 
weak or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to 
grow stronger. They explain how to develop the lungs and 
muscle, the strong heart and vigorous digestion — in short, how 
to improYe health and strength internally as w?ll as externally. 
Send TO-DAY - NOW - for then FREE BOOKS. 
Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage, 

; PROF. H. W. TITUS 

56-58 Cooper Sq. Dcpt. 243 New York City 




Josephine R. — Thanks for the picture. 
Make the best of everything, think the 
best of everything and hope the best for 
yourself. 

Grumbler. — Thanks for the watch-fob. 
It is much appreciated. Ogden Crane and 
James Gordon were the fathers, Ernest 
Truex was Wally, Boots Wall was Edith, 
and Owen Moore was Jack in "Caprice" 
(Famous Players). So you think the fol- 
lowing applies to my picture : "Little head, 
big wit; big head, not a bit"? 

V. Catherine. — Harriet Xotter was the 
wife in "Bringing Up Hubby" (Selig), 
Thomas Sautschi was the husband. The 
great dancers of the present time are 
Isadora Duncan, Pavlowa, Mordkin, Genee, 
Xijiuskl, Priobrajensky, Kasarvina, ltutk 
St Denis, Jaques-Dalcroze, Maud Allen, 
the Sisters Wiesenthal, Myrthis, Napier- 
kowska, Artemis Colonna, Santen, the In- 
dian Mahara, Tortajada. Margaret Morris, 
Vernon Castle, Jewel Hilburn and Tom 
Lambert — but I have not named all. 

Emmy Loc. — Yes. I have preached 
many times about painted lips, but I think 
it will take more than this department to 
stop them. Your letter is interesting. 

Paul C. — Leo Maloney and Helen 
Holmes in "The Battle at Fort Laramie" 
1 Kill 1 -1 11 1. Much obliged for the mirror, 
but what am I to do with it? 

Cupid. — Thanks many times for the 
copies of the Newt. I was indeed glad to 
get them. I have something which you 
never had, which you would not have if 
you could, and which I would not part 
with for a million dollars — a bald head. 
I am very proud of it. You should not 
flaunt but envy me. 

Pierre T. — Alfred Vosburgh was the 
lieutenant in "The Sign of the Snake" 
(Kay-Bee). Bessie Eyton and Wheeler 
Oaknian had the leads in "An Uphill 
Climb" (Selig). Harry Myers and Ethel 
Clayton in "The Catch of the Season." 

Violin, Australia. — Mr. Serena was 
Petronius in "Quo Vadis?" (Kleine). 
That was Hose Tapley as the wife in 
"Better Days" (Vitagraph). 

J no. V. L. — Romaine Fielding and Mary 
Ryan in "The Man from the West" 
(Lubin). Roscoe Arbuckle is the correct 
name. Keystone and Crystal are the only 
companies that prefer the synopsis only 
rather than the complete photoplay. 
William Clifford's picture appeared in 
July, 1913. 

R. G., Flagstaff. — Yes; Carlyle Black- 
well is directing mostly now. Haven't 
heard of his present leading lady. 

W. J. D. — Martin Faust was the crook 
in "Hamilton Cleek" (Edison). There 
was an awful blunder in that other play. 
That man who was crossing the desert 
took out his watch. Later he died of 
thirst Now, how could he die of thirst 
when he had a spring in his pocket? 
(Stand a little back, reader, these things 
are apt to happen any minute.) 
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Mrs. L. E. S. — Please dont ask for 
theatrical information. Jane Wolfe was 
the adventurer's wife in "The Masquera- 
ders" (Kalem). Velma Whitman and 
Walter Smith had the leads in "Out of 
the Depths" (Lubin). "St. Elmo" was 
done by Vitagraph some time ago. Sarah 
Bernhardt! The hearts she has moved 
by her powers! Their united throbbings 
might almost shake the world. And our 
Little Mary may some day be a Bern- 
hardt. And we may have still other 
Bernhardts growing. 

D. D. D., Memphis. — Oh, there will 
always be multiple reels and features, but 
there may not be so many as there are 
now. It seems to be a fad just now. The 
small houses seem to prefer single reels 
mainly, and the big theaters desire an 
occasional two- or three-reeler. Edgar 
Jones and Louise Huff in that Lubin. 

Flower E. G. — Did I neglect to say that 
your letter was bright? Then I forgot a 
courtesy that you richly deserved. Par- 
don, madame, I enjoy all good letters, but 
I haven't room to say so each time. 

Naomi, of St. Louis. — Harriet Notter 
and Frank Newburg in "Hilda of Heron 
Cove" (Selig). Yes, I saw that play. 
Entre nous, they are losing a lot of their 
best players, and that, no doubt, accounts 
for it. 

Pansy. — Wait until you see your Jack 
in "Samson." Harry Millarde was Ken- 
neth in "The Hand-print Mystery" 
(Kalem). M. Noel was Billy in "Billy's 
Euse" (Princess). The brother was not 
cast in "The Heart of the Hills" (Bex). 
The pins are going to be beautiful. 

W. H. T., Chicago. — Tour brilliant and 
welcome epistle came too late for atten- 
tion in this issue. Many thank you. 

Edna C. — Herschel Mayal was the gen- 
eral in "Heart of a Woman" (Domino). 
Tom Carrigan and Alma Russell in "The 
Modern Vendetta" (Selig). Tom Carrigan 
and Mabel Taliaferro, his wife, are play- 
ing in Chicago with Edith Taliaferro. 
Walter Edwards was Jeff in "The Secret 
Lode" (Broncho). Leona Hulton was 
leading woman in "The Woman" (Kay- 
Bee). Clara Williams was leading woman 
in "Divorce" (Kay-Bee). 

Mary Love. — Could get no information 
for you. The letter is written all right 
Marion Leonard is back with Warners. 
Neva Gerber is now playing leads for 
Carlyle Blackvvell. She was with his 
company before. 

Golden Locks. — Myrtle Stedman and 
William Duncan in "The Schoolmarm's 
Shooting-Match" (Selig). Mr. Borzage 
was John in "New England Idyl." Miss 
Mitchell was leading lady. 

Elfrieda. — Mignon Anderson had the 
lead in "The Plot Against the Governor" 
(Thanhouser). Leona Hutton and Her- 
schel Mayal had the leads in "Out of the 
Storm" (Kay-Bee). Jackie Kirtley was 
Rachael in "Rebecca's Wedding-day." 




Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 

Found ! 

A powder winch answers 
the three-fold demand 
made in the name of beauty 
— it supplies bloom and 
fairness with skin protec- 
tion, and it lasts. 
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Irtgr&m's 

1/gI'y£ola> . 

rSouvcramc 

Face Powder 50c 



At drug stores or 
by mall postpaid 

Four tints : pink, 
white, flesh, brunette. 
Many keep two tints 
handy. For eveninjr, white or brunette powder is best. For 
daylight, flesh or pink is beat. For neck and arms, use white. 
Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and receive free 
a samnle of Milkweed Cream, of Vclveola Souveraine, of Ingram's 
Kouge, also Zodcnta Tooth Powder. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 

Windsor, Can. 21 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 

Ingt&m's Milkweed Cream 

Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 

There is Beauty in Every Jar. Price 50c and 
$1.00 at druggists'. 




See Yourself inMotionPictures 



A NEW INVENTION 

ENABLES YOU 
TO MAKE AND SHOW 

Motion Pictures of your- 
self,family, friends, sport, 
travels, or anything that 
interests you. 

FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 

GASH or EASY 
PAYMENTS 
Your old camera taken In trade, 

Sendfor descriptive catalogue A r o. 4. 
A 400-page book, SO Illustrations, 
free with each camera. 

Motion Picture Camera Co. 

Inc. 
S West 14th St. New York 

Importers and Manufacturers of Motion Picture apparatus 



Price $39.39 





NEW MODEL WATCH -SHAPED P-/X 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTER OUC 

Moat attractive and useful article ever presented. 
Operated with one hand : gives an instantaneous 
light. No battery, mm -explosive ; does away with 
matches. Lights your pipe* clear, cigar- 
ette, lamp, gas jet. etc. Daudy thing for the 
end of your chain. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere 

"WniTE fob Wholesale Terms and Pkices. 
L. BRANDT MFG. CO., 148 Duana St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 

OF ' , 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1884 



For Catalogue and information, apply to 

The Secretory, Room 161, Carnegie Hall, New York 



Connected -with 
Mr. Charles 

Frohman's 
Empire Theatre 
and Companies 

Franklin H. Sargent 
President 



BE A PHOTOPLAYER! 

STUDY "MOTION PICTURE ACTING" 

Every one interested hi Motion Pictures should get a copy at once. 
101 pan — most complete book of instruction ever written. Tells 
HOW TO PKEPAKK FOB PHOTOPLAY ING, HOW ENGAGE- 
MENTS AltK SECURED, SALARIES PAID, eta Clearly written 
—easily understood. Personal statements and experiences of fa- 
mous screen stars. ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? This is your op- 
portunity. Order today — NOW. Cloth bound, beautifully illus- 
trated. ONLY 50c- Postage 6c. (Remit by money order.) 
PRACTICAL PUBLISHING CO., Agents, 
434- B Central Park West New York City. 



4fflS*> ACTING 



DRAMAORATORY-OPERA.Am>siNGIl 

STAGE—CLASSIC DANCING ""MUSICAL COMEDY 

ALSO MOTION PICTURE ACTING 

Courses forming [20tli year]. Beginners and- Advanced 
'students accepted. Agents and Mutineers fuipplled. [Pro- 
ducing and Booking.] Write for Information [mention 
Htudy desired] and Illustrated Catalogue, liow thousands 
of celebrated Actors and Actresses [late graduates] suc- 
ceeded, addressing 

Secretary of Alviene Schools, Suite 3, Grand Opera House, 307 West 23d St, New York. 



DRAMATIC 
SCHOOLS 
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I'll teach you I 

personally by mail — " " 
years' successful teaching — you 1 
"will succeed. Thousands of cards used I 
by picture shows, clothing and department 
stores— outfit free with course — write for 
sebool catnlog, testimonials, samples, etc. 

Theater Signs and Bulletins 

Many owners make own signs — get our catalog of snppiles, complete 
sign writing outllta, brushes, etc. — yon can save big money ev.ry week. 
Be sure and indicate whether yon want school or supply catalog. 

Detroit School of Lettering 

Cuas. J. .Stuont,, Founder. Pept. goor. Detroit, Mich. 




100K LIKE 
DIAMONDS 

Stand acid and fire diamond test. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and 
will cut class. Brilliancy jruaran- 
teed25years. MountedinUksolidgrold 
diamond mountings. See the m before pay- 
*H* # . wi " send yon any style ring, pin or etuil for 
examination— .nil charges prepaid. No money In advance. 
Money ref tuulcd If not satisfactory. Write today lor frco catalog. 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 780 Wubin Blag., Indianapolis 

Q SHORT-STORY WRITING 

\**¥ A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

•JTjV wntinir of the Short-Story ta-Jftht by llr. J. Itcrc tsenwpin, editor, 

^W Idpplaeott's Hagnxine. 250-pagc catalogue free. Please address 

. . The Home Correspondence School 

Pr.EMnniun P«pt. Ill, Springfield, Mass. 

AMAZING PROFITS 

IX MUSHROOMS. Anybody can add $8 to 
$40 per week to their income, In spare time, en- 
tire year, growing mushrooms in cellars, sheds, 
barns, boxes. etc. I tell you where to sell at high- 
est prices. Freelllustrated Instruction Booklet. 
HIRAM BARTON, 363 W. 48th St., New York 




CIT ON THE 
VAUDEVILLE 

I tell yon how! Fascinating profession for either sex. Bis sal. 

aries. Experience unnecessary. Splendid engagements always 

waiting. Opportunity for travel. Theatrical agents and author!. 
. tics endorse my methods. Thirty years' experience ai manager 

and performer. Illustrated book "All About Vaudeville" 
absolutely FREE. Send me your name and address TODAY. 
FREDERIC LA DELLE, Sta. F, JACKSON, MICH. 



John It. B. — Do not know what kind of 
revolver G. M. Anderson uses — whether 
it is a Colt or a full-grown horse-pistol. 
Ned Finley and Edith Storey in "Children 
of the Feud" (Vitagraph). Ruth Roland 
and George Larkin in "Too Many 
Johnnies" (Kalem). Margaret Fischer 
and Harry Pollard in "The Wife" (Amer- 
ican Beauty). William Shay and Leah 
Baird in "The Price of Sacrilege" (Imp). 

Wilfred H. S. — James Ross was Tully 
in "An Unseen Terror" (Kalem). Rex 
Downs was Huntley in "Her Indian 
Brother" (Kalem). Art Ortega was Red 
Hank in "Red Hank's Sacrifice" (Kalem). 
John Smiley was the father in "The 
Inspector's Story" (Lubin). 

Edna May. — Robyn Adair and Barney 
Sherry were the two brothers in "Military 
Judas" (Broncho). Sydney Ayres in 
"The Power of Light" (American). 
Edward Coxen was the agent in "The Lost 
Treasure" (American). That there play 
was taken in California. 

Lillian M. — Earle Williams plays oppo- 
site Edith Storey and Clara Young. 
Ormi Hawley and Edwin Carewe in "On 
Her Wedding Day" (Lubin). Henry 
King had the lead in "By Impulse." 

Blanche L. — You think Carlyle Black- 
well is not a success as a pickpocket? 
Well, that's a business where you have to 
get your hand in. Velma Whitman and 
Ray Gallagher in "In Mysterious Ways" 
(Lubin). Ollie Harbuval was the girl in 
"At the Eleventh Hour" (Selig). M. L. 
Pardee opposite Henry King in "The 
Power of Print" (PathG). 

Thomas J. F. — Norbert Myles and Ethel 
Phillips in "The Electrician's Hazard" 
(Kalem). William Finn was the villain. 
Your puns are like a broken pencil — they 
have no point. 

Nanaimo Girl. — Winnifred Greenwood 
was Enid in "The Ghost of the Hacienda" 
(American). Edward Coxen opposite her. 
Mabel Normand was the girl, and Wilfred 
Lucas the lover in "The Champion." 

M. M. — Your verse for Earle Williams 
is good. Lottie Briscoe was the wife, and 
Florence Hackett the other girl in "The 
Blinded Heart" (Lubin). 

Dotty Dimple. — Boyd Marshall was the 
young man in "The Vacant Chair" (Prin- 
cess). No; Leah Baird is not Mrs. King 
Baggot Ruth Stonehouse was the girl in 
"The Other Girl" (Essanay). Lillian 
Drew was the rich girl. 

A. D. C, Deadwood. — We have a recrea- 
tion-room in our building, containing a 
piano and books, and during the noon hour 
the employees of the magazine make good 
use of this room. Charles Ray was Dinnis 
in "Eileen of Erin" (Domino). 

Pansy. — Your letter is so very inter- 
esting. Mutual did not answer about that 
country boy. That was Henry King in 
"His Excellency" (Lubin). Wallie Reid 
is in California. Hal Reid, his father, is 
in New York, I believe. 
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G. A. P.— Probably the Powers. The 
Nicholas Power Co. (90 Gold Street, New 
York City) manufacture about 70 per cent, 
of the Motion Picture projecting machines 
used in this country. The Vitagraph 
Theater, the Palace Theater and Ham- 
merstein's use these machines. 

Faith E,. F. — Yes, to your first. Velma 
Whitman was the wife in "Magic Melody" 
(Lubin). Gertrude McCoy was Fanny in 
"All for His Sake" (Edison). Where, oh 
where, is my W. T. H.? 

M. A. D. — Thanks for your interesting 
letter. So you cant express your admira- 
tion. Well, send it by freight. 

Nokomis. — Sorry, but I could not obtain 
that information. 

Marjorie from Chicago. — Did you ever 
notice that when two persons get married 
on the screen how unspeakably happy 
they are? Edgar Jones and Louise Huff 
in ""When the Leaves Fall" (Lubin). 
Harold Lockwood was the lead in "North- 
ern Hearts" (Selig). Leo White in 
"Speak No Evil." Louise Beaudet was 
the mother in "Sawdust vs. Salome." 

Thelma S. — The Seven Bibles are the 
Christian Bible, the Koran, the Eddas of 
the Scandinavians, the Try Pitikes or 
Tripitaka, the Chinese Five Kings, the 
Three Yedas of the Hindus and the 
Zendavesta of the Persians. Ray Gal- 
lagher the lover. Henry King the unsuc- 
cessful lover, and Yelma Whitman the 
leading woman in "The Eternal Duel" 
(Lubin). Rosemary Theby in "The 
Moth" (Lubin). Robert Frazer is back 
with Eclair. 

Thanvit Club. — Marshall Neilan in 
that Rex. Francelia Billington was the 
girl in "The Van Warden's Jewels" (Ma- 
jestic). William Garwood was the hus- 
band in "A Turn of the Cards" (Majestic). 
Lillian Drew was the girl. The original 
Eva in "Uncle Tom's Cabin" was a Miss 
Letcher, who afterwards married General 
Kennedy. Most of the other characters 
were taken from real life by Mrs. Stowe. 

Krazy Kat Klub. — Ruth Roland and 
George Larkin, and John Brennan and 
Ruth Ritter in "Emancipated Women" 
(Kalem). Harry Fisher and Dixie King 
were the other couple. James Morrison is 
back with Vitagraph. You say in read- 
ing the magazine you have discovered 
several blockheads, such as Greenwood, 
Kirkwood, Haywood, Lockwood and Gar- 
wood. And you have discovered ten tons, 
such as Clayton, Killington, Lytton, etc. 
And about thirteen Moores. 

Faye C, Houston. — Warren Kerrigan 
is at Hollywood, Cal. Yes, while you are 
having flowers and trees in bloom, we 
have dirty snowbanks along the side- 
walks. "Oh, the beautiful snow!" Tell 
your father he's a pretty good judge. 

Mrs. J. B. D. — The votes you send in 
every month are counted. You are not 
wasting your money. Your marvelous 
melange of humor and fantasy appreciated. 
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We Ship on Approval 

without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and allow 

,10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 

COSTS one cent to learn our unheard of prices and 

marvelous oJTers on highest jjrade 1914 models. 

FACTORY PRICES ^rtSiflSttS 

one at any +*ice until you write for our new large Art 
Catalog and learn our -wonderful Proposition on the first 
sample hlcycle Roinu to your town. 
QlflCD AHCMTC everywhere are making bit* 
mULlI HUG11 Id money exhih.tii.,7 and selling 
our Mcycles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES. Coaster-Brake rear wheels* lamps, 
v cepa.rsandsundr.es at half usual prices. Do Not Waits 
write today for our latest special oJTer on "Ranger" bicycle. 

HEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. B-226 CHICAGO 

25-cent BOOK ON DEEP BREATHING 
and CHEST EXPANSION Now for 10c. 

DEKP breathing will increase vitality 
and energy to an Immense extent in 
a very short time, besides improving 
bodily appearance; it will give you a 
much better carriage to the body, even 
sleep will be more natural, and a person 
who breathes deeply, sleeps deeply, and 
wakes up bright and fresh for a full 
day's work, and work will be a 
pleasure in place of drudgery. 
Appetite will be great, so will the 
digestion. Send at once, at 1 tie re- 
duced price of ten cents, for t he 
illustrated book on deep breathing 
and chest expansion to 

PROP. ANTHONY BARKER 

3300 Barker Bids. 

110 West 43d Street, New York 

Would You Like to Start a 

Motion Picture Theatre 

in Your Town? 

We can show you how, and help you in such a way 
that you can obtain your interest in this theatre, 
FREE. Write for full particulars. 

MOTION PICTURE SECURITIES CO. 
44 Broad Street New York 




SUCCESS SHORTHAND 

TAUGHT 

By MAIL 



By Export Reporters. Best for bcKinners and stenoR- 
J raphcrn. Graduates competent stenographer*, and 
I court reporters. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 

l refunded. CATALOG PBKB. 

SUCCESS MCI IOO J.., £35 Schiller Bids;.* Chicago. 

PICTURE THEATER FACTS 

HOW TO OPEN AND OPEBATE 
A MOTION PICTURE THEATK.lt 
A comprehensive illustrated book from the pen of 
an experienced writer on this new and important field. 
A book of knowledge covering the commercial and 
technical sides of this New Enterprise. Tells you how 
to do it. Gives the advantages and disadvantages. 
An Investment because it presents in concrete form all 
of the Facts. Price $1.00 postage paid. Address your 
remittance to EDWARDS PUBLISHING CO., 21 East 
14th St., N. T. City. 

STORY-WRITING TAUGHT JS. 

MSS. criticised, revised and typed; also, sold on 
commission. Our students sell stories to besi 
magazines. Free booklet, "WRITING FOB 
PROFIT," tells how, gives proof. National Press 
Association, Dept. 58, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LEARN THE NEW STEPS AT HOME 

Only book containing complete authentic instruct ion 
for the Real Tango, One Step, Hesitation, aud other 
waltzes, Castle \* alk, The Innovation , Maxlxe and All 
Late Dances. Written and illustrated bv famous theat- 
ric. 1 producer and fancy dancer. Steps elcarly or- 
plained by copyrighted Count System, need and recom- 
mended by leadinR teachers. "The Tango Hook, "equal to 
$100 worth of lessons, price post j, aid $1. Particulars free. 
Adams Pub. Co. Box M4S Fostoria, Ohio 



June B. — Crane Wilbur still plays at 
the Jersey City studio. Dont think he 
has much time to correspond. Thanks. 

Rose Girl. — Ifs according to what 
you're after — Emerson said to aim high, 
while General Jackson said to aim low ! 
Frank Newburg in "Hilda of Heron Cave" 
(Selig). Irene Bowley and Donald Crisp 
in 'The Blue or the Gray" (Biograph). 
Earle Williams and Clara K. Young had 
the leads in "Love's Sunset" ( Vitagraph ) . 

Louise Orth. — I am sorry I have been 
calling you Lillian, but that is the way 
we got it from the Biograph. Hereafter, 
you shall be known as Louise Orth, the 
beautiful Biograph blonde. I also wish to 
state that you played the leading part in 
"Troublesome Mole," not Miss Pardee. 
Accept my compliments, felicitations and 
thanks. May we have your photo? 

Edxa W. — Larry Feyton was the young 
doctor in "Trapped" (Kalem). Paul 
Hurst was Dan, and Marin Sais the doc- 
tor's wife. Telma Whitman the girl in 
"The Eternal Duel" (Lubin). Mae Marsh 
was Anne in "By Man's Law" (Biograph). 
Jane Wolfe was Sybel, and Louise Glaum 
was Mildred in "The Masquerader." 

Pakala Maori. — Xo doubt if you write 
to Julia S. Gordon she will do as you re- 
quest. Your letter is very entertaining. 

Mrs. D. G. — You ask my advice, madam, 
as to where to let your children attend 
the photoplay. I am sorry that I cannot 
advise you. The plays are now written for 
the average. Some are too heavy and 
suggestive for children, and some are not 
enough so to please the older folks. The 
only solution is to have theaters and plays 
especially for children. ■ That would do 
away with the questions of censorship. As 
a rale, however, you are safe in allowing 
your children to attend almost any photo- 
show that is given in a high-class theater. 
Good managers seldom let a really bad 
play get on their screen nowadays. 

Grace E. II. — House Peters was the 
theatrical manager. Sidney Drew was 
Blunt in "Beauty Unadorned" (Vita- 
graph). Jose de la Cruz was the presi- 
dent in "His Excellency." 

Della S. — Ethel Davis was Lygia in 
"Into the Lion's Pit" (Powers). Flora 
Mason and Vera Hansey in that Universal. 
Frances Nelson was the sister in "So Runs 
the Way" (Biograph). 

Melva. — Your letter is full of good 
judgment. Clarence Barr was Bill in 
"From Father to Son" (Rex). That 
picture was taken in California, and the 
animals are tame. 

Esther K. — We expect to chat Crane 
Wilbur soon again. Charles Chaplin in 
"Mabel's Strange Predicament." 

William H. P. — Wilfred Lucas played 
opposite Mary Pickford in "A Pueblo. 
Legend" (Biograph). He is now with the 
International Films. Mr. Vosburgh was 
the young reporter, and William Ehfe was 
his friend in "A War Correspondent." 
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Vtkgynya. — Eleanor Woodruff was tbe 
daughter in "In the Mesh of Her Hair" 
(Pathe). Mary Ruby was Little Sister in 
"Captain Jenny" (Gold Seal). Herschel 
Mayal was the governor in "The Mystery 
Lady" (Domino). Anna Little was lead- 
ing lady. Harry Millarde was the brother 
in "Tbe Hand-print Mystery" (Kalem). 

Marie C. P. — You seem to think that the 
shortest road to my affections is thru my 
stomach, and so you send me fudge. Well, 
it reached my stomach, all right, but I 
haven't observed any other effects. Thanks. 

Herman. — Wrong! I work hard, but 
not for a woman. You have been reading 
Kipling: "Till we are built like angels — ■ 
with hammer and chisel and pen. we will 
work for ourselves and a woman, F orever 
and ever, Amen!" Norina Phillips is the 
Mutual Girl. 

Marion II. — Margaret Thompson was 
Loxie in "A Kentucky Romance" (Kay- 
Bee.) Hal Clarendon was the captain in 
"The Port of Doom" (Famous Players). 
Ernest Truex was Wally, and Bryant 
Washburn was tbe college friend in 
"Caprice." Harold Lock wood is playing 
for Famous Players. 

Mrs. E. H. S. — Now, dont call me a 
kidder ; too old for that. No, I dont know 
where you can buy medicine to keep your 
ink-well. Phyllis Gordon opposite William 
Clifford in "The Water War" (Bison). 
Herbert Rawlinson in "For the Freedom 
of Cuba" (Bison). Walter Edwards and 
Margaret Thompson in "Conscience" 
(Broncho). Clara Williams and Alfred 
Vosburgh in "The Informer" (Domino). 
O. C. Lund in "The First Nugget" (Eclair). 
Herbert Rawlinson and Mary Ruby in 
"One of the Bravest" (Gold Seal). Anna 
Nilsson and William Dunn in "Perils of 
the White Lights" (Kalem). Marin Sais 
in "The Chinese Death-Thorn" (Kalem). 

Mildred and Meredith. — Crane Wilbur 
gives lectures in theaters. Cant tell 
whether he dances the maxixe. Yes ; 
Pearl White is back with Pathe again. 
Thanks. May the clouds that bring the 
rain bring the rainbow after. 

Orson June. — Frances Ne Moyer was 
the beaut in "The Beaut from Butte" 
(Lubin). Gordon Griffiths was the little 
boy in "A Chip of the Old Block" (Key- 
stone). Selig have a studio at Tucson, 
Ariz., and one at Edendale, Cal. William 
Duncan was the ranger in "The Ranger's 
Horse" (Selig). That was the battleship 
Connecticut on which "A Romance of the 
U. S. N." (Thanhouser) was taken. Clara 
Young was Edna, Leo Delaney was Harris, 
James Morrison was Chester, and Lillian 
Walker was Helen in "The Volunteer 
Strike-breaker" (Vitagraph). William 
Duncan in "Buck's Romance" (Selig). 

Eva S. — Benjamin Wilson was the old- 
est son in "Marner" (Edison). Harold 
Lockwood was the first lover in "The Love 
of Penelope" (Selig). Louise Glaum in 
"The Convict's Story" (Kalem). 
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If you turn them into photoplays. - 

We will show you how, by our simple, inter- 
esting method you can earn big money 

right in your own home, in spare time. 

ONLY SURE METHOD 

Let us prove to you that you can sell your 
plays as our students are now doing. Our in- 
telligent, authoritative, persona.1 instruc- 
tion, criticism and suggestions on your every 
lesson, and even after you have finished the 
course, practically guarantees success. We take 
a personal interest in every student. 
No special education or talent required — simply 
common sense, and ordinary imagination. With 
our training, you can easily double your income. 

Send to-day for our beautiful FREE 
book of VALUABLE INFORMATION, 
and SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER. 

Chicago Photo-Playwright College, 

Box 278 N. J., Chicago. 



RANGER BICYCLES 

Haw* imported roller chains. Sprockets and pedals; New 

.Departure Coaster- Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 

Tires; highest grade equipment and many advanced 

features possessed by nootherwheels. Guaranteed $y* "J. 

__. . directtoyouarelessthan 

others ask for cheap 

wheels. Other reliable models from |12 up. A few 

rood second-hand machines $3 to {8. 




DAYS' FREE TRIAL »;■..?; 

prepaid, any wher e In U.S., without a cent in advance, 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big ne-v catalog? 
and special prices and a marvelous new offer . A postal 
brings everything. Write itnow. TIBK8, Co«9ter- Brake 
Bear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, half usual prices. 
Rider Acents everywhere are coining money sell* 
In? our bicycles, tires and sundries. Wrltfi today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-226 CHICAGO 
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WE TRUST YOU ! 

PeLy Us From Your Profits \ 

We Btart you In a business all your 
own — where you are sole Boss 1 We furnish 
everything necessary — you pay us Inter. 

The Film less Post Cnrd Camera 

takes Ave slzefi of post cards ; also photo 
buttons. A complete photographic studio 
In itself. Takes, develops, tones and finishes 
right on the spot I No Films, Plates or 
Dark-room. 

You Make $50 to $100 a Week Easy 

At Bathing Benches, Burks, Fairs, Car- 
nivals, etc No experience needed. 

Nets you 8c profit on every dime, Send today for FREE 
particulars and get started at once. 

I ILMLFSS POST CAR1> CAMERA WORKS 
3831 W. 1 3th St.. D576. Chicago, llt.eaea^ 
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Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook & Guide 25c 



in Silver. Contains Ton Lesson* on Scenario Writing, 
Model Scenarios, List of Unjeiri, How to lleac-li Them, 
Everything Else Ion Want to Know. Eiulorxud by Sce- 
nario Killinrw. SoDd io- t .uy. S0UYBM1B FKBE. 

"Book of Plots, Ideas, Inspirations ■__ T7 C a 
for Photoplay Writers." Just Out ,or / *J\s 

Contains JtOO or more Ideas, each Idea Sufficient for a Good Photoplay. 
Saves racking your bruins lor ideas. Worth 950. Order It now. Valuable 
Souvenirs Given with Orders for both Books far $1. FREE I SO-I^sson 
Photoplay Course Outfit. Cash mid for Scenarios. Send 6c stamps. 
AMERICAN ElIiHOGKAPH CO., Box 22, Sallna Station, Syracuse, ti. Y. 
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THE BEST COURSE 



m AND SIGN WRITING 



*«*«J*-I IT IC CPFF to those purchasing 

ShowCardWritersB " JELLtE,* V . Of*KE ot 

EARN FROM J LITHOLIA Keady-to-Use Colors 

<£CM*TnCCA PER I A sxoat opportunity for ambitions 

$£| v 4*ifU WEEK ■ persons, either sex, to earn $21 to JSOweekiy, 

kflnnnnnnnsanEnnnnnnaJr salary or in business for yourself. Our show 

^-j card course Is nota book of alphabets. It's a 

^■PJ complete course fn lettering compiled by an expert New York 

jw^ show card artist for us. "Lttliolln" is the only liquid pigment 
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water paint ever made; used the same as cake, distemper or tube 
colors, but far superior to either. Lasts longer, more brilliant, always 
ready. Best for show card writers, artists, or interior decorators. 

Booklet, Circulars and Full Information FREE 
LITHOL1A COLOR CO., 77 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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Plots Wanted 

: : FOR MOTION PICTURE PLAYS : : 

You can write them. We teach beginners in ton 
easy lessons. We have many successful graduates. 
Here are a few of their plays : 

"The Germ in the Kiss" • • Universal 
"The Lure of Vanity" ... Vitasraph 
"A Lively Affair" ... Vitasraph 

"The Amateur Playwright" . Kinemacolor 
"A Soldier's Sacrifice" . . Vitagraph 
"No Dogs Allowed" • . . Vitagraph 
"Captain Bill" .... Universal 
"Her Brother's Voice" . . Selig 
"The Little Stocking" . . Imp 
"A Motorcycle Elopement" • Biograph 
"Downfall of Mr. Snoop" • • Powers 
"The Red Trail" • • • • Biograph 
"Insanity" ..... Lubin 
"The Little Music Teacher" • Majestic 
"Sally Ann's Strategy" • • Edison 
"Ma's Apron Strings" . . . Vitagraph 
"A Cadet's Honor" . . Universal 

"Cupid's Victory" ... Nestor 
"A Good Turn" ... Lubin 

"His Tired Uncle" . . . Vitagraph 
"The Swellest Wedding" . . Essanay 
If you go into this work go into it right. You 
cannot learn the art of writing motion picture 
plays by a mere reading of textbooks. Your actual 
original work must be directed, criticised, analyzed 
and corrected. This is the only school that delivers 
such personal and individual service and the proof 
of the correctness of our methods lies in the success 
of our graduates. They are selling their plays. 

Demand increasing. Particulars free. 

Associated Motion Picture Schools 

699 SHERIDAN ROAD. CHICAGO 



Fervent Film Fan. — Charles Ray was 
the lead in "The Black Sheep" (Broncho). 
Richard Stanton was Dan in "Widow 
Maloney's Faith" (Domino). Dick Cum- 
lnings was the old man in "Always To- 
gether" (Majestic). Herschel Mayal was 
Carlo in "A Venetian Romance." 

Annie D. — Thelma Slater was the child 
in "The Harvest of Sin" (Broncho). She 
is about six years old. Right. As Voltaire 
says : "Man is the only animal that drinks 
when it is not thirsty and makes love at 
all seasons of the year." 

Naomi, or St. Loins. — Haven't heard 
where Fred Church is. Come right along; 
fair one, and I will greet thee. Your letter 
is very interesting. 

Lottie D. T. — If a man continues to 
stare at you in the theater, you should 
complain to the manager. But remember 
that if you merely catch his eye. it is not 
necessary to return it. Carrie Ward and 
William Nigh in "A Warm Welcome" 
(Majestic). Lila Chester was the mother 
in "The Children's Hour" (Thanhouser). 
Belle Bennett and Lamar Johnstone in 
"The Frame-up" (Majestic). 

B. Smith, Cleveland. — Boyd Marshall 
and Muriel Ostriche in "Her Right to 
Happiness" (Princess). Charles Murray 
and G. Gregory in "Skelly's Turkey" 
(Biograph). Louise Orth in "A Desperate 
Hero." Thanks very much for the coin. 
I have never seen one like it before. What 
a shame I cant spend it ! 

Wee Willie. — Thanks for the beautiful, 
blue necktie. Now if you had also sent 
me a blue wig, I'd be right in style. Harold 
Lockwood in "Hearts Adrift" (Famous 
Players). Ernest Truex had the male lead 
in "A Good Little Devil" (Famous 
Players). You say our magazine seems to 
improve when improvement seems impos- 
sible? Thank you. 

G. V., Michigan. — The Rex Company 
will not give us that player's name. Harry 
Carey and James Cooley were the sons in 
"Concentration" (Biograph). Fred Lucas 
was Baffles in "Baffles, the Gentleman 
Burglar" (Keystone). Edwin Coxen was 
Ed in "The Money-Lender" (American). 

Lester C. W. — Thanks for your excel- 
lent printed letter. Oh, yes, it was 
written perfectly. You refer to Wheeler 
Oakinan opposite Bessie Eyton in both 
those plays. Your letter is one of my 
finest. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Miss Orra Johnson, of Des Moines, 
makes the mistake of assuming that her 
interesting letter was to be read only by 
the office-boy. Here is her letter in full : 

I have long wanted to write one movie 
fan's thoughts, and I have a chance. To- 
day I mailed a 50-word "title and explana- 
tion" to prize picture in your last issue and 
gave only my street number and forgot "Des 
Moines" (a trick I have). It ended with the 
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•words "cherubim and seraphim." I gave the 
title as "The Last Copy," and I venture you 
will have hundreds ot entries giving it "The 
Last Copy" it seems so clearly that. Back 
to my idea — I know how little editors wish 
letters from the "dear" public — I know some- 
thing about them, for I have read proof on 
their editorials for ten years, and I know 
how simple and unassuming they are and 
what poor spellers and how they appreciate 
a little praise from just some one who un- 
derstands, and I know what really kind, 
brotherly hearts they have. And if this is 
turned over to an associate editor (the proof- 
reader generally edits them on our paper) 
it may call to their mind, if they are of the 
Photoplay Clearing House staff, one of my 
plots, that has been yearning, praying al- 
most to come to life, "The Tattooed Picture 
on J. Warren Kerrigan's Broad Arm," that 
has been struggling to reach the Victor 
scenario bunch. Kerrigan is one of the 
things I want to say something about. 

But first I want to speak of the wonderful 
Moving Picture age. You said in your edi- 
torials not long ago what I've been prophesy- 
ing several years, so I'll not say that. It is 
torture to sit thru the best-talked play of 
three hours' duration by an all-star cast if 
the auditor tells the truth. And I dont like 
the dramatization — I mean the arrangement 
for photoplay of talking plays. They are as 
dummies compared to some of the best one- 
reel plots. But it's a bait to catch the play- 
goers, who will not break away from the 
aristocratic $5 a seat playhouse for anything 
else. I dont believe in censoring photoplays. 
The censor is always crucified for his pains. 
What I want to say about the future of the 
movies is too big for my vocabulary. I'm 
going back to Kerrigan. 

Whenever I see Kerrigan I want to burst 
forth into talk — to ye editor — to some one 
who understands. This isn't a mush note. 
The varied comments of the people who see 
him awakens this desire. "It seems like 
I knew him," a young man says. "No other 
seems so; I like lots of the actors and 
actresses awfully well, but after the picture 
I forget, and after seeing Kerrigan I remem- 
ber and think about it and want to see him; 
I feel as if I already know him. Must be his 
personality, I suppose. AVhy, in that 'Matri- 
monial Brancier,' or whatever it was, when 
he got mad, he looked like an educated 
beast; just like a Deatt .vhen he twisted that 
red-hot iron; strong, he's like a giant, a 
Samson, and I do hope he comes here in 
Samson." From one of the lady reporters, 
confidingly, "I think it's because he is a 
composite of that sport's poet, once my best 
beau, the cowboy milkman, that looked just 
like him, only more so, delivered our milk 
one summer, and that tramp feature writer 
and printer combined we were all in love 
with — that I admire him so." "When he 
made love he kissed the girl square on the 
mouth," the tired dressmaker with two boys 
and a husband who isn't loving, explained. 
"Square on the mouth! Gee, it just made 
you homesick," she explained. I dont sup- 
pose another living person is so well known 
and beloved. Children call him everything — 
"Jack," "Warren," "Curly," "Kerrigan, the 
man who rides like a bird." For myself, I 
have studied out why I like him, and, as the 
young man, seems like I knew him. He acts 
the part assigned to him, but he puts in it 
the personality of Warren Kerrigan, all of it, 
without stint. I'll venture he drawls his 
words, Southern style, and his natural mo- 
tions are slow; but when there's action re- 
quired, it's double-geared electricity, as In 
the pictures. I dont think it's a good thing 
for the public to have him act in plays like 
the mine foreman, tho it ends all right; the 
part where he is brutal is so alluring it is 
bad for the rising youth. I dont like to see 
him die in some of the plots. It's too real 
to his friend voters in the coming contest. 
The people like to think of their hero as still 
heroing. 
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That's another thing: in mercy's name 
cant we have still less; in fact, no plots end- 
ing or having deaths pictured? Couldn't 
leaders and letters explain sufficiently? I'm 
almost "editoring" — asking questions, and- 
I've wasted all evening that I should have 
used studing technique and growing plots 
from copy-germs saved from my proofread- 
ing. Please remember this, Miss Associate 
Editor, into whose hands I guess this will 
fall, and mark parts of it for Mr. Editor to 
read and hand it back to him. 

Mr. O. Michel P<5res of New Orleans, 
La., writes thus : 

Am availing myself of the opportunity to 
state my opinions of plays and players. 
Whether they are worth stating is left to 
your decision. 

I have steadily watched the growth of the 
Moving Picture industry. Those film com- 
panies which are the greatest need not be 
named. The following plays, tho, deserve 
comment: 

"The Power of the Cross," "The Motherly 
Heart," "The Parasite," "The Vampire," 
"Self-Convicted," "Partners in Crime," and 
the "Mary Series." 

As to our best players I must refrain from 
mentioning names. But the temptation is 
too great to withhold the names of my 
favorites, Arthur Johnson and Alice Joyce. 
Fortunately, Mr. Johnson has rules fitting his 
abilities, but Miss Joyce, strange to say, 
plays roles that do not reveal her hidden 
talents. 

The plays to which Miss Joyce is best 
fitted are the great novels of F. Marion 
Crawford. This author's works portray 
strong, noble women — women able to com- 
bat with human difficulties with such unique 
powers that mankind in general feel satis- 
fied that there are some who are worthy of 
being endowed with the grand title 
"woman." 

I hope the day is not far distant when 
Kalem will realize this — and, too, hear of 
Kalem's transporting a troupe to Europe 
and the Orient to film the novels of Francis 
Marion Crawford. 

This is from Mrs. Aita Stevens, of 
Springfield, Mo., one of our contributors : 

In due course I received your check for 
"My Favorite Magazine;" later a card with 
the" information that the verse would appear 
in the February number, and last the beau- 
tiful magazine with its illustrated page and 
verse reached me. 

I wish to thank you for your kindness and 
consideration, and hope some time to be 
able to send you something else that you 
may deem worthy a place in your pages. 

Please say to your artist that I am de- 
lighted with his work, and the whole makes 
a pleasing and attractive page. 

I like your change of name, for Motion' 
Picture MAGAZINE is more artistic. Every 
number of the magazine seems an improve- 
ment over the previous one, and it is today 
the ablest exponent o£ the Motion Picture 
world. 

May your efforts be crowned with success, 
and may you be enabled to eliminate every 
objectionable feature from the Motion Pic- 
ture screen. 

Mrs. Frank Berley, of Dallas, Tex., 
writes critically as follows: 

For several months I have been a most 
enthusiastic Motion Picture fan, also an in- 
terested reader of the Motion Picture Maga- 
zine, and I doubt if there is any one who 
knows as many of the players on the screen 
as I do. I dont notice the players alone, 
however, as most people do who attend the 
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photoplay, but I notice and study the play 
and every small detail, therefore I wish to 
make a few criticisms as well as a few words 
of praise. 

First — I think your Answer Department 
takes up too much room in your splendid 
magazine; should be cut down to a few 
pages, or what would be better in my opinion, 
to just print a few casts each month and do 
away with so many foolish questions such 
as "What kind of cigarettes does Warren 
Kerrigan smoke?" and "How much per yard 
does Ormi Hawley pay for her silk?" Such 
questions as those are positively ridiculous 
and should be ignored by the Answer Depart- 
ment. 

Another absurd thing is writing verses 
and love-letters to the players. I am sure 
the players themselves do not appreciate it, 
so would it not be much better to write 
honest praise or criticism to the players? 
For the rest of your magazine I will say that 
It is the very best I have ever read, and were 
It issued four times instead of once a month 
I would buy every copy. 

While every one does not write and ex- 
press their desires to the Motion Picture 
Magazine I believe that what people want 
most is good, clean comedy or society plays. 
I am especially interested in the Greenroom 
Jottings and Musings of the Photoplay Phil- 
osopher and hope they will continue to 
occupy a good, large space in your magazine. 

Miss Edna C. McCann, of 337 West 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
makes an interesting suggestion, and one 
which we may adopt: 

As a constant reader of your magazine I 
am naturally much interested in your de- 
partment. I approve most heartily of its 
policy and I think it has done a great deal 
towards popularizing the players and up- 
lifting the silent drama. 

But there is one improvement I would sug- 
gest, and I hope it is such as may meet 
with your approval. Do not always print 
tributes to the "stars," but help the lesser 
deserving players up the ladder by printing 
a few lines to their credit. Perhaps there are 
fewer verses written to this class I mention 
(for instance, E. K. Lincoln, Norma Tal- 
madge, Gladys Hulette) and that Is why 
glowing tributes to Costello and Mary Fuller 
decorate your pages so frequently. To start 
the good work along I enclose a little "pome" 
to my favorite, E. K. Lincoln, and hope 
that you will give it your kind consideration. 

I would also like to suggest a little plan 
for benefiting your department. Why not 
offer a place of honor and the title "Month s 
Best Poem" to the person sending in the 
best verses and make arrangement with the 
players that the one to whom the prize poem 
Is written shall send his (or her) auto- 
graphed photo to the writer? This would 
arouse the readers to greater efforts and 
might bring out some embryo genius. 

In conclusion, I would again state that 
your department has my deepest interest, 
and I consider it the finest department in 
the finest magazine in the country. 

Miss M. Rhea Meiers, of 183 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., makes some timely 
remarks on censorship and other subjects : 

Please allow a little voice to speak a few 
words. I want to say I agree with Jean 
Libby, Birmingham, Ala., in regard to the 
Board of Censorship. It keeps the pictures 
unnatural, because of a certain moral they 
have to show, keeping them narrow and to 
a sameness. If we have to give our Motion 
Picture plays to a board of censorship to 
protect feeble-minded persons, then the 
press all over the country should be sub- 
jected to the same censorship. Nothing 
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escapes the newspapers. People go to a 
theater where Motion Pictures are shown 
to be entertained. 

One of my scripts was returned marked 
"Not probable." People go to see the unique 
improbable stories acted by Motion Picture 
stars. 

They see the probable things happen from 
their backyard by neighbors every day. 

Improbable things made possible by Mo- 
tion Picture photograph trickery have made 
the hit. Plays out of the ordinary, drawn 
ahead of this present time by people with 
an imagination, draw the crowds. 

I am in sympathy with the letter of Curtis 
L. Anders, of Commerce, Tex. 

A sight I saw: Four runaway box cars, 
a man on a moving freight train — to face the 
camera he Jumped after these four run- 
aways. I am a girl, but never worked on a 
railroad. I was shocked; am still wondering 
how he caught the four runaway box cars. 

Let it be natural, even if a couple back 
into a camera. Natural action, and not a 
face, is needed. 

One more suggestion. The editors seem 
to think dramatic action must be in every 
foot of reel; they appear to think to please 
the public they cannot have a family scene 
without a jealous husband making goo-gop 
eyes. To see a happy family scene is in 
itself a pretty sight, and you will hear 
"Ana's." 

Another fault. A man meets a lady. Next 
scene he marries her. The "natural between" 
is left out. The prettiest play I ever wit- 
nessed, the most satisfied audience I was 
ever among, was a play that had the "nat- 
ural between" left in. That is one reason 
dramas are in demand; they pay attention to 
the small parts. Many people have not the 
imagination to fill in the gaps. A girl will 
run away from a country town home to New 
York City; her country beau follows hours 
later (happens) to rent a room adjoining 
hers. It would be more interesting to see 
him stumble around in that "small city," 
"where no two houses look alike," "and 
everybody knows everybody else," before 
showing he has found the object of his 
search. This wonderful invention has made 
marvelous strides in the last five years, and 
some day it will be as it should, and the 
directors will learn it is not necessary to 
have a knockdown or drag-out to every foot 
of film to please the masses. 

I am very enthusiastic; movies are my 
hobby. I am very observing. I like to 
watch the faces of an audience receiving a 
picture play, many times more interesting 
than the play. I hope to become a real live 
author of Motion Picture plays. 

Wishing you success, I am a great ad- 
mirer of Motion Pictuke Magazine. 

Hope my suggestions get a hearing, or at 
least you find they are worth reading. I 
have many more, but do not want to take 
up your valuable time. 

Mrs. W. L. K. writes the following 
breezy and entertaining comments : 

After reading the magazine from cover to 
cover — as I thought — I was looking over it 
again and came across my own letter from 
Birmingham, written four months ago. 

I thought it had long since found its way 
to the waste-basket. 

Thank you for printing it; I appreciate the 
courtesy and feel encouraged to write again. 

I am getting deeper and deeper into the 
love of the Motion Pictures and all connected 
with them, and as a source of amusement 
and study they rank, in my estimation, sec- 
ond only to the high-class plays and the 
best books. 

Everything is improving. The stories are 
showing more character, the players are 
playing better, directors are' giving more at- 
tention to detail, and photography is grow- 
ing ■inorebeairttftilall'Uie'Ume. 
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The companies I see are enticing- much 
good talent from the stage, and 1 hope they 
will keep it up, for people want the best now 
In Moving- Pictures, and the demand for 
them is constantly growing. 

Let me say a few words about a picture I 
saw not long since. It was Edison's "The 
Great Physician." 

I have not superlatives enough in my vo- 
cabulary to express my appreciation of that 
picture. It was exquisitely beautiful, and, I 
believe, made a greater impression than any 
picture I have ever seen. 

Such pictures as this one and Reliance's 
"Success" start one to thinking, indeed. 
One a most beautiful lesson in submission 
and resignation, and the other a startling 
lesson in the awakening of a conscience. 

Edison, Reliance and Vitagraph are con- 
stantly giving us some fine things. Vita- 
graph's "feature" plays are distinctly force- 
ful and finished. 

Now, can I have a little more space for a 
few wishes? Thank you. 

I wish that Vitagraph would "feature" 
oftener In comedies. I wish they would bring 
back to the screen Dorothy Kelly, William 
Humphrey and S. Rankin Drew. Lately we 
have looked for them in vain. 

These six — Earle Williams, Edith Storey, 
E. K. Lincoln, Harry Northrup, Mrs. Mary 
Maurice and Clara Kimball Toung — are my 
Vitagraph favorites. 

I wish that Irving Cummings had not left 
Reliance. I wish that King "Baggot, Leah 
Baird and William Shea would "feature" in 
plays of the present time. I wish that Ed- 
win August would stay in one place — he 
keeps one continually hunting for him. 

He ought to "feature" in Shakespearean 
rftles, he is so intensely dramatic. But 
then he is perfect in everything. I wish 
that Kinemacolor would show pictures inde- 
pendent of vaudeville, and oh. I forgot to say 
I wish that Vitagraph would not use the 
half-colored "posters," the "black and white" 
are so much more genteel. Dont you think 
so? 

Now, "If wishes were horses, etc.," but 
why not start a "wishing page?" 



Ilere is some expert information on 
how to carry a pistol, by Joel II. Knight, 
of Santa Barbara : 

I am a constant reader of the maga- 
zine and see that it has offended Mr. Curtis 
L. Anders, of Commerce, Tex., at the way 
cowboys carry their pistols. First, a pistol 
is portable and is so made that it can be 
carried where it is the most convenient to 
get it. The left hip is convenient to a rider, 
as it does not interfere with him in any way 
in getting on and off a horse and is much 
easier drawn hurriedly from the left hip but 
forward than it is at right hip but to the 
rear and hang to reach backward to get a 
grip on it. As to his way of mounting I 
dont think he has ever had anything to do 
with a horse. I know of several horses in 
the movie game that he or any one else 
cant mount using his method unless he has 
three arms and hands. A cowboy invariably 
catches a horse by the bridle check with 
his left hand and his saddle-horn with his 
right hand. His way is all O. K. if he has 
never learnt the old and easy way of 
mounting. I do not think people should pass 
judgment upon things they know nothing 
about. Texas is full of cowboys, and he 
should know better by this time. Hoping he 
has found the way to mount by now, if not 
come to Santa Barbara, Cal., and take some 
lessons, as there are several Texas boys 
here in the Moving Picture game now. 

Please use what you think advisable of 
this or all. The boys all join in sending 
best wishes to the editor and staff of the 
magazine. 



NEW YORKS BEST MUSIC 



5on g s 

Post Paid 



Dane e s 

A Copy 



SONGS 

Take Mo to That Tango Tea 
Daddy Has a Sweetheart 
Junkman Rag (or Trot) 
Some Boy 
Gone, Gone, Gone 
Over the Great Divide 
In a Lonely Cabin 
Someone (Blanche Riiifr) 

Tin-: Aiiovr, music 



DANCES 

Castles in Europe (Trot) 
Castle j i ■ ■ ■ ■ - - - Vrot 
Castle's Hal: and Half 
Castle's Walk 
Joan Sawyer's Maxixc 
Maurice Hesitation (Waltz) 
Some Smoke (Trot) 

La Poema (Waltz) 
La Itiiuilw (Tango) 
Leg of Mnt ton (Trot) 

AKT SEI-ECTIOOV OF 



Free — A Strauss Waltz Album with Every 50c Order 
"Going Some"' Piano Album, contains IS Society Dances. 2.1c 
Nights of Gladness— Best Hesitation on the market. . . !8iic 

Love's Melody — Great song and dance number Ulic 

"Sari,* 1 Greatest Operatic Success — Ha-Za-Za (trot). .. .8 Ac 

Sari Waltzes »5c 

Whirl of the World (Winter Garden) Ragtime Arabian 
Nights 25c 

Free Dancing instructions with every order. 

All music postpaid. Send stamps or money order. 

JOS. W. STERN & CO., 110 West 38th St., New York 
The Largest Music Publishers En America 

Send for free INiiHtratcd Catalogue of 1,000 Popular and Operatic nits 
AIho complete Claisfc Li-I. References : Bradst reel's and Dan** 



5 Songs for 10c 

Every one a Hit — Catchy lyrics and music 

Brand New Words and Music — Regular Piano Copies 

By AMERICA'S FOREMOST WRITERS 

I NEVER KNEW I LOVED YOU TILL YOU SAID GOOD-BYE. 

By Jack Mnlioney, Autlior of "Kentucky Days," etc. 

LET'S MAKE OUR OWN SUNSHINE. 

By Gerard and Armstrong; Writers of "Sweet Adeline." 

OH YOU CHRISTMAS DOLL. 

By Wickes, Wardall and Pollock, Writer* of "He Laid Awav a Suit of 
Gray," "You're the Girl," etc 

I LEFT MY HEART IN TENNESSEE. 

By Jack Malioney and Win. McKcnna, Writers of "Mandy Lane," "Lot 
the Violets Tell," etc. 

THE HOUSE ACROSS THE WAY. 

By Kaymond Mooro and J. M. Francis, Writers of "Summertime," 
"Molly Lee," "Sweet Marie," etc. 

WHEN I FELL IN LOVE WITH YOU. 

By BTcelan and Edwards, Writers of "My Home in Tennessee," "When 
I (lathered the Myrtle with Mary." 

WHEN FATHER PUT THE PAPER ON THE WALL. 

By P. John Mahon and Will Dillon, Writers of "I Want a Girl," " High- 
land Mary,*' etc 

I'D GIVE THE WORLD TO KNOW. 

By E. F. Gardner and Arthur OUluwple, Writers of "Absence Makes the 
Heart Grow Fonder," "As Long as I Live I Love You," etc 

Your choice- send one dime (COIN) for any five 

THB AMERICAN SONG PUBLISHING CO. 

32 Union Square East, Dept H, New York City, N. Y. 



LEARN RAGTIME 




K\ 



Let me teach YOU Ragtime Piano Play* j 

ing by mail. Yon learn quickly— easily f 

„.in 20 lessons. Even if you can't I 

** play a note V II teach you to ' 

*~ play any piece in real Rag~ 

time. "Money-back" Guarantee. 

Write me now for special low terms and 

testimonials from hundreds of happy students. 

Axel Christensen (Czar of Ragtime) Director [ 
Christensen School of Popular Music 
895 Christensen BIdg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALAN DALE 



The Celebrated Dramatic Critic, Writes in the 

New York American of Sunday, 

February 15 th, 1914 




\ 



I had an awfully good time at the opening of the 
VITAGRAPH THEATER. . It seemed like a new ex- 
perience, with a certain piquancy to it. Nothing to do 
but look! Plays were there, without voices, and the 
very silence was enjoyable. Then one's imagination was 
allowed to work so agreeably. I prefer my own imagi- 
nation to the "words" that are cast on the screen. Some- 
times these words, banal and trite, spoil the illusion. 
In pictures one can imagine such a lot! I love them 
when they don't dot the i's and cross the t's. The 

\Vitagraph pictures were certainly very beautiful ones, ^ 
without a flicker in them. f 

Alan Dale is right : — 

The pictures shown at the VITAGRAPH THEATER 

and all other theaters that use the Power's Cameragraph 
No. 6A are shown "without a flicker." Projection of mo- 
tion pictures is always subject to criticism when the picture 
is marred with flicker or jump. You can secure yourself 
against this criticism by installing POWER'S CAMERA. 
GRAPH NO. 6A, the motion picture projecting machine 
without an equal. Inform yourself of our patented intermit- 
tent movement and other distinctive features of this perfect 
machine, all details of which are given in our illustrated 
catalog C. 



NICHOLAS POWER CO. 

Ninety Gold Street New York City 
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VITAGRAPH THEATRE 

Broadway at 44th Street, New York City 



The World's Foremost MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 

■v* Devoted Exclusively to High-Class Presentations of ^« 

VITAGRAPH CLASSICS 



ALL RECORDS BROKEN 



tt 



A MILLION BID 

Drama In 5 Parts 

Greatest Picture Ever Made 

ALL-STAR. CAST 

>• V V 



»»t 



"GOODNESS GRACIOUS" 

Consecutive 

WEEKS 
Capacity Houses "Daily 



'Or "movies' as they shouldn't be" 

Burlesque In 3 Parts 

3000 Feet V 3000 Laughs 




TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

"MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK" 

COMEDY. DRAMA IN SIX PARTS BY ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GVNTER. 

MR. MAURICE COSTELLO 

With Mary Charleson, Charles Kent, William Humphrey, Donald Hall, Naomi Childers, 

Darwin Karr, S. Rankin Drew, Alberta Gallatin, Robert Galllord, Albert Roccardi, 

Adele de Garde, George Stevens and 500 others 

...AND... 

"LOVE, LUCK AND GASOLINE" 

AN ULTRA-MODERN WHIRLWIND COMEDY IN THREE PARTS 

Vividly, Brilliantly and Beautifully Showing the Adventures of 

BVNNY. MISS TOMBOY (LILLIAN WALKER) and CVTEY (WALLIE VAN) 

EVENING SUN SCENARIO CONTEST 

The New York Evening Sun, in conjunction with the Vltagraph Company, are offering three 
prizes for the best scenario submitted prior to May 1st, 1914. The first prize is $10u0.00; the second 
$250.00 and the third $100.00. Available scripts will be purchased and the winning Thotoplay pro- 
duced at the Vitagraph Theatre. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

MR. ADVERTISER: 

This Department is intended for the advertiser desiring to tell his story in a few 
words— his message will be far-reaching, as our readers study carefully the advertisements 
in this Department. 



Rate — 90c per line. 



June Advertising Forms Close April 24th. 



PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 



"SCENARIO "WRITERS and AUTHORS, LOOK!" 
For SI. 00 1 will put your scenario In correct marketable form with 
carbon copy, correcting ail mistakes and advising whom to 
sell. Manuscripts of any kind typed with carbon, 30c per 1,000 
words. Photoplay instruction booklets:— "FactsandPointers," 
"How to Write a Photoplay," "Model Scenario," "List of 
Buyers, " mailed 10c in coin for set postpaid. Free folder on 
application, distant patrons given special attention. Try: — 

Old Reliable Paul W. Kicker, 1921 Fair mount Ave., Philadelphia, l\i. 

PHOTOPLAYS %£?&ES?&»& 

Chapter $i.oo book on Scenario Writing FREE with order. 
We also sell scripts. Expert service. Write for folder. 
LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Avenue. New York 

Scenarios Typewritten. Multlgraphlng. Notary. Legal 
Work. Nathan Newmann, 154T B'way, N. Y. City, Pub. Stem 

DIMTflDI AY AIITUnilC Scenarios Typed with carbon 
rnUIUTLAl AUInUno copy, 76c; including revision, «1.00. 
Tour Idea worked into complete Scenario Form, $1.50. Expert 
work. F. Hoi-h, 410S Ballard Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

PHOTOPLAYS typed In correct form, synopsis written 
carbon, list of producers, selling instructions, $1.00. 
Thorough revision, including typing, etc., $2.00. Folder. 
A. B. Kennedy, 3300 N. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WRITE STORIES FOR THE MOVIES. 

Producers pay $25 to $100 each. Interesting and fascinating. No 
experience necessary. Work in spare time. Full particulars 
free. IEWETT MERCHANDISE CO., Dept. 33 " B," 716 Broadway, Bajonne. H. J. 

WE WILL REVISE YOUR SCENARIOS, 

for a reasonable fee, and make them salable, or refund your money. We 
give proof; Story Revision Company, Box 143 F, 6METHPOBT, PA. 

FREE 1 20-Lcsson Photoplay Course Outfit, for names, addresses 
15 persons interested "Movies" and 6c. stamps. Scenarios 
YV anted. American Fllmograph Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Is a brand-new volume on 
the subject of motion pic- 
ture play writing. Contains a complete model scenario, a list of 30 
scenario buyers, and ALL Instruction and Information necessary 
on this subject. Endorsed by scenario editors and several prominent writers. 

Price25cincoinpostpaid. ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING CO., F-3346 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 



HOW 



TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 



Fit 13 »: CRITICISM of you- photoplay. Enclose stamp. 
H. I,. HUKSH, 123 SOUTH 8d TUEBT, HARBISBURG, PA. 



SONG POEMS 



All the New and Standard Music at Gut Prices. 

Sheet Music fie. and op. Catalog Free. 
Willis Woodward «fc Co., 1 l»:t Broadway, StewTork 



SONG POEMS WANTED. We have the best prop- 
osition ever offered writers. Manuscript Sales Co., 
B7D West 28th St., N. T. City. 

SONGWRITERS! COMPOSERS! There Is only one way to sell 
poems, melodies. My booklet, "GOIJ3EN BTOES FOR WRITERS," 
explains it, giving the buyers' addresses. It also exposes the 50% 
royalty "windle, etc Price 25c. H. Bauer, 135 E. 34th St., N. T. 



WANTED 



Men and Women Wanted for Government -Tobs. 905 
to 9150 month. Vacations. Steady work. Parcel Post means 
many appointments. Common education sufficient. "Pull" 
unnecessary. Write immediately fur free list of positions open 
to you. Franklin Institute, Dep't B 122. Rochester, N. Y. 



$10 Gash Paid 



PER 1,000 FOR CANCELLED 

Postage Stamps- Send 10c for Price 
List Paid. A. SCOTT, Cohoea.N.Y. 



POSTCARII EX(I II ANOEII S— For Pleasure you can't do 
better. We guarantee our members. Trial membership 10 cts. 
Solar Exchange, Box 1343-P, Jacksonville, Fla. 



OPPORTUNITIES 



FREE FOR SIX MONTHS— MY SPECIAL OFFER 

to Introduce my magazine"IN VESTING FOR PROFIT." 
It is worth $10 a copy to anyone who has been getting poorer 
while the rich, richer. It demonstrates the REAL earning 
powei of money, and shows how anyone, no matter how poor, 
CAN acquire riches. INVESTING FOR PROFIT is 
the only progressive financial Journal published. It shows 
how $100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and I'll send It six 
months free. II, L, BARBER, 46a, SO W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

BE A DETECTITE gr^S^foMg TSS 

penses paid, Loralne System, Sept. SOS, Boston, Mass. 

I WIL.I. START YOU earning $4 daily at home in 
spare time, silvering mirrors; no capital. Send for free 
instructive booklet, giving plans of operation. G. F. 
Redmond, Dept. C.-S., Boston, Mass. 

Start a Candy K Itchen. Ton can earn $50 a week at home. 
Become independent and have a business of yourown. Complete 
plans, $1. Particulars, 10c. Jenkins Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

DOUBLE YOUR INCOMKbycollectingnamesand addresses 
for business and mail order firms. Parcel post has increased de- 
mand. Some clear over $100 monthly. Proof and booklet for 
stamp. INFORMATION SYSTEM, 731, Marietta, Ohio. 



WRITE 



SHORT STORIES— EARN BIG MONEY. 

Send for free booklet. Tellshow. UN1TKI> PRESS 
SYNDICATE, Dept. M. P., San Francisco, Cal. 



TELEGRAPHY 



Telegraphy taught in the shortest possible time. The Om- 
nigraph automatic teacher sends telegraph messages at any 
speed as an expert operator would, 5 styles, $2 up. Circular 
free. Omnlgraph Mfg. Co., Dept. J., 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

■ 



INSTRUCTION 



to play a harmonica; copyrighted aeir-lnstrnc- 
, Uon booklet, 10c; concert harmonica and in- 
struction outfit, s6c; no atampa. Peter Monsfort, Maritime Building, Hew York 

;■ Advice. How to Start In 

Jt Show Business. Illustrated 

*****************************^^"~ Booklet for 2-cent stamp. 
STAGE SUPPLY STA. 4, 849 West 38th St., New York 
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AGENTS 



AKent«-60ujferOenc Profit. Free Sample Gold and Silver Sign 
Letters for store fronts and office windows. Anyone can put 
on. Big demand everywhere. Write today for liberal offer to 
agents. Metallic Letter Co., 405 N. Clark St., Chicago, U. S. A. 



SUBSCRIPTION REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 

THE MOTION PICTVUE MAGAZINE WANTS 
SUBSCRIPTION KEl'RESENTATITES 

In all parts of the country. The work Is easy and profitable. 
There is a very rapidly Increasing demand for our magazine. 
Whether you are a man or woman, you can make big money by 
taking advantage of oui proposition. Write today for partic- 
ulars. Address, Department C, Motion Picture Magazine. 1T5 
Dutfleld Street, Brooklyn, ^ Y. 



$ 



SPARE : TIME : MONEY 

Report news, names, etc., toes. We have estab- 
lished markets. Nocanvassing. Enclose stamp. 

"NISCO"-HDK-Cincinnatl, O. 



$ 



FEMALE HELP WANTED 



LADIES MAKE SHIELDS 



at home, $10.00 per 100, 
Work sent prepaid to re- 
liable women. Particulars for stamped envel- 
Enreka Co., Slept. 19« KalamozoO) Mich. 



PATENTS 



PATENTS PROCURED OR FEE RETURNED. Official drawing 
free. Send sketch for free scorch. Expert serves. The Patent 
Exchange, Jordean Bldg., Washington, D. C. 



FOR THE LAME 



THE PERFECTION EXTENSION 8HOE for any person 
with one short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, irons, 
etc., needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet. HBNBY O. Lotz, 313 Third Ave., N. T. 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS 



CI C CT R I C HOME, FAB 91, THEATRE, STORE orTOWN LIOUTIXC 
»■»■»•»»■ ™ ,W PLAST8. Bicycle, Carriage, II.tore.rclc, Boat, Aoto, 
PMilnp and Flash Lights. Engine* Dynamos, Water Wheels, Storage Batteries. 
Fan and Power Motors j Telephones; Massage 1 Oione and Tattoo Machines. 
MOTION PICTURETHEATRE COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS Start YOU 
■»■** llvll with Bin PROFITS. 10c Hour Lights Theatre. Catalog 3c. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, I). 11, CLEVELAND, O. 



FOR LADIES 



LADIES 



Three Little Books for Ladies, postpaid, in plain 
cover, for 25c. (They tell what you want to 
know.) O. K. PUB. CO., Decatur, III. 



KODAK PICTURES-CAMERAS 

ROLL F1T.M DEVELOPED fie when ordering G pictures. On postcards 4c : 
100, $1.60. On prints 3x5 Ac ; entailer size 3c. Kodak Hints " Free." 8x10 
enlargements 2Cc. Sample card free. Caulkins Photo WorJes, Oneonta, N. Y.- 

INFORMATION ? JVST OtT 

Bright, Interesting, right up to date. A practical book on Motion 
Picture Photography. With illustrations and formulas. Explain- 
ing camera. Its construction, operating, developing and printing 
of Motion Pictures. By a camera man of 20 years' experience. 
Sent postpaid 35 cents. FORD'S, Denver, Colo. 



TYPEWRITERS 



SPECIAL TYPEWRITER OFFER 

$100 Underwood No. 4. $40. Remington No. 10, $42.50. 
Remington No. 6, $1 8. Other makes quoted upon request 

RITZHEIMER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 



Typewriters — All makes — Agents wanted, prices from $5.00 
to 850.00. All guaranteed. Free trial allowed. Sendforilltistra- 
ted catalogue. Ribbons 1 for $1.00. Carbons, $1.00 per 100. Har- 
lem Typewriter Exchange. Dept. M.P.,217 W. 125th St., N. Y. 

TTPEWRITER FOR SS.OO, Standard make, other bar- 
gains if taken quickly. Write for further particulars. Re- 
built machines guaranteed. Supplies at lowest rat- s. 
StimdardTyuewrlterExchanire, 31 Park Bow, X."V. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

CtTrf^ P f Real Indian photograph postcards. Something 
w ■ \Jm ■ different. Variety of subjeots; Wur-dances, - 
Chiefs intimate views of Indian life. Sc each; set of 12 for 50c, 
all different. The Osage Postcard Co.* Fairfax, Okla. 

PENOGRAPH of yourself by magazine artist. Big 
head, small, humorous body. Send clear photo and 
25c, sliver. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Bert Vara Studios, 58 Lake Front E, Cleveland, O. 

Decorate lour Suitcase. Six hotel stickers from different 
parts of the country, 25 cents. Elbert Hall, Fitch burg, Mass. 

MAGAZIKBS* Lowest rates guaranteed. Catalog free. 
American Magazine Agency, Box 1223, Atlanta, Ga. 

mm .... . i , 

Flexible Rnhher Stamps, Rubber type, steel dies, metal badges and checks, 
seal*, stencil*. Catalogue 10c. Buckeye Rubber Stamp Works, Third. Dayton,*). 

Cartoons made to order, comic from photo GOc; portraits pen-a nd-lnk, 8x10, 
76c Photo returned O. K, R. S. Tlnkelpaugh, Arroyo Drive, S. Fa -adena, Cal. 



SELL 



your picture show. That's our business. Bar- 
gains everywhere — Inquiries daily. Send de- 
scription. "NISCO" Dept. XDK, Cincinnati, O. 



OLD COINS 



$$— OLD COINS WANTED- $$ 

$4.35 each paid for U. S. Flying Eagle Cents dated 18fiG. $2 to $600 paid (or 
hundreds of old coins dated before 189. r >. Uend TEN cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Get posted — It may mean your good fortune. 
C. F. CLARKE <fc CO., Coin Dealers, Box 99, Le Boy, N. Y. 

Big Entertainer "Sfe'SSS. 

Magic, 15 Tricks with Cards. 73 Toasts, 7 
Comic Recitations, 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 
Readings. Also Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox 
and Geese, 9 Men Morris. All 10c. postpaid* 



iSMES 



I. C. DORM. 708 So. Dearborn Street, P.pt.lOl.Chlcago, III. 



FEATURE FILM FOR SALE 

THE HT8TEKT OF THE BRIDGE OF NOTKE 

DAME.— Three-part. Feature, Colored, at a Bargain Price. 
Address, CHAS. BABTLES, 2074 E. 100 ST., CLEVELAND, O. 



Motion Picture Magazine 

A Sales-Producing Medium 
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auwrittnaft™™" 

Gives all the essential details. Shows what and what not to 
write; completed and practice scenarios. Replete with inval- 
uable information. Book 25 cents (U. S. coin). 

DEANS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

32 East 3d Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 

THE PHILLIPS SCHOOL 

PHOTOPLAY Writers, send for the OPEN DOOR— 
FREE. Describes Personally Conducted Course in 
Scenario Writing. —Photoplay Market 10c. Attention, 
SHORT STORY Writers, send for SHORT ROAD- 
FREE. Personal Instruction with Corrected Lessons. 
Story Market 10c. CRITICISM BUREAU— PHOTO- 
PLAYS AND SHORT STORIES Criticized by Experts. 
All under Supervision of HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. 
PHILLIPS STUDIO, Box 5P.A..I56 Fifth Ave., New York 

I r ADM MOTION PICTUREPLAY WRITING 
LL AKIl BIG DEMAND-BIG PRICES PAID 

WOULDN'T YOU SPEND SOc TO EARN $25.00 TO $50.00? 

You can learn — It's very simple — no literary experience neces- 
sary. "TBS PHOTOPLAY WBITEB," bj Leona Radnor (writer 
lor the MOTION PICTPRE MAGAZINE), gives complete In- 
structions and advice. Teaches all that can be taught on the 
subject. It is just the book for beginners. Complete aH the 
highest priced hook. Contains model scenario, list of buyers, 
tells what tbey want nnd how to reach them. Endorsed by scenario editors: 
Bend to-day— NOW— for n copv and start em-nine money. PRICE BOc. 
L. RADNOR, 118 G East 28th Street, New York City 

BECOME A PHOTOPLAY 
ACTOR OR ACTRESS 

One of the most pleasant and well paid of 
professions. Send stamp for particulars. 

THE P. A. BOOKING OFFICES, Chicago, III. 




TIip PlWnnlnv Pint the standard ' 

me rnoiopiay riot play WritiI1 g. R 



i TEXT on Photo- 
Recommended by 
successful authors. Teaches whore to get ideas, how to de- 
velop them and how to sell your plays. No other text is 
needed, no other is so complete. New edition contains sample 
scenarios, thirty buyers and their wants, special articles on 
Feature Films and other late developments in the business. 
It is a school in Itself. Ours was the first practical text on the 
market. More than 11.000 have been sold. Your 
money promptly returned if you do not think 
it better than any other course you have seen. Postpaid 

UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE Fostoria, Ohio 



WANTED FOR 
PUBLICATION 



POEMS AND SONGS 

We will compose music to your verses, publish, advertise, copy- 
right in your name and pay you 50 per cent of profits if 
successful. We pay hundreds of dollars a year to amateur 
writers. Send us your poems or melodies today. Acceptance 
guaranteed if available. Examination and advice FREE. 
DUGDALE CO., 56 Dugdale Building, Washington, D.C. 

Song Poems Wanted 

Successful songs make thousands. Write the words 
for a song and mail them to us. We revise, write 
the music, pay for and secure copyright in your 
name, arrange for orchestra and furnish song 
slides. My record and references prove my honesty 
and ability. Established 15 years in New York. 
Particulars, terms and valuable book, "How Music 
Makes Money," FREE. 
C. I,. l'AKTKK CO., 400 Astor Theatre Bids., New York 



The Photoplay Clearing House 

Has secured the entire edition of 

"On Picture-Play Writing," 

by James Slevin, the well-known playwright of Pathe Freres. 
It has been composed specially for teaching scenario writing 
by a writer connected with the business for many years. 
Artistic binding in art boards, 92 pages, a really handsome 
and valuable book. For a limited time we will supply this 
instructive and authoritative text-book for $1.00, postpaid. 

Photoplay Clearing House 



175 Duffield Street 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 



LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 



«&l 



r W r iting Motion Pict are Plays offers 
I anew, easy and fascinating way to earn 
w f money in your spare time. Plot all that is 
required. Literary training or Htyle not necessary, 
[iy Eacily learned. Big and growing demand. 
/ Producers Pay $25.00 to $100.00 Each 
JOiir shore fascinating course will teach you to turn your I 
? ideas into dollars. Our flluHtratcdcatalotrue tells all about it. ltisFltEE, ! 
35» Authors' Motion Picture School, Box 130S, Chicago : 



ARTISTIC 



Phone 3818 Main 

BOOKBINDING 



Why not have the complete set of the Motion Pictuiie 
Magazine 

Bound— 90 cents cloth. $1.00 canvas. 
$1.75 Ualf Morocco, fcUt top. 
Let me estimate on other work before you give an order. 

WILLIAM VON HEILL 
349 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



SONG 



POEMS WANTED 



l"l I furnish Music for your Words. 

_ navo actually paid writoreTHOUSANTtg 

OP DOLLARS IN ROYALTIES. You may produce a "hit" and If PROPERLY 
PUBLISHED eharo Id future profits. Send samples of your work to mo for 
examination and free criticism. If available. I will publish, IN FINE STYLE, 
ander fairest, most liberal contract ever offered: secure copyright in your name 
«nd PROMOTE THROUGH ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHODS. Success depends 
fartrel? upon •elcrtmn. an absolutely reliable, competent nnd SUCCESSFUL 
PUBLISHER. NEWTrOBK IS THE RECOGNIZED MARKET for Bon^a and 
bejtplace to publish. I bavo composed and published many of ths greatest 
"HITS". Est. 16 yearn. If Interested, do not fail to write for my valuable 
FREE BOOKLET and full particulars, 

JOHN T. HALL. Prat. 11 Cotiobas Circle. IEW TOBK. 

White Slavery a^^hS 
■"■•■• 

DR. FOOTE'S PLAIN HOME 
TALK on Social and Sexual Sci- 
ence is far more important because 
it tells How to Get Well, Keep 
Well, Strong and Vigorous; How 
to Marry Eugenically, Be Happy 
and Have Strong, Healthy, Good 
Children. Answers 1001 ques- 
tions, many of which we don't like 
to ask even a doctor, but that all 
need to know. Contains 1248 

{>ages, 330 illustrations, with 80 
ithographs in 5 colors. 

YOUNG AND OLD. MALE AND 
FEMALE, MARRIED OR SINGLE 

p.-- should read it. Write to-day for Descriptive Booklet, giving 
LULL table or contents and opinions of prominent people. You will 
I I ILL be interested. 

Murray Hill Pub. Co.. Dept. M. P., 122 Islington Ave., New York 
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HELP BOOST ! /&&. 

PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION (&>?" 



Wear one of these beautiful San Francis* 
CO 1915 Watch Fobs. The 25c fob is a swell 
article. The 50c fob is made of white metal, 
high class and artistic. An ideal souve- 
nir. Send 25c or 50c coin or stamps. Mailed anywhere. 
E. M. JACOBS, 114F Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 

A VALUABLE AID TO 

SUCCESSFUL PHOTOPLAY WRITING 

"THE PLOT OF THE STORY" 

By HENRY ALBERT PH1LUPS 
(Foremost Authority on Plot; Photoplay Expert; formerly of ScriptDep't 
of Path* Freres; member of staff of the "MoiioD Picture Magazine ') 

Endorsed by Epes Winthrop Sargent, Plifl Lang, E. V. 

Brewster, A. W. Thomas, Marc L. Jones, J. Arthur Nelson, 

and all expert and successful Photoplay Critics and Writers. 

Return the booh and get your money back if it does 

not come up to your expectations. 

Bound in Cloth, $1.20 post paid; 160 pases 

"ART IN STORY NARRATION" 

By the same Author Introduction by REX BEACH 

Either of the above books, $1.20 ; both $2,20 

THE CALDRON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The No. 5 ROYAL 




Combines portability, light weight and small bulk with an 
unlimited capacity for heavy office work. 

Thousands upon thousands of these machines in the 
daily " grind ' of the modern business World prove con- 
vincingly that it is the typewriter of concentrated efficiency . 

GET THE FACTS! 

Send for the "Royal Man" and ask for a demonstration. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 

Royal Typewriter Building, (364 Broadway,) New York 




Make$15.00to*35.00 

Per Day With Our Latest Invention, The 
Wonderful Ever- Ready Camera 



Makes 9 styles single or group pictures direct on 
postcards or Uniyj.es without uso of films or nega- 
tive. NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. Com- 
plete picture linisln-.l, toned and llxed lit 30 seconds. 
HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET into a 

DIGNIFIED. RESPECTABLE BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN with 

a VERY SMALL INVESTMENT and BECOME INDEPENDENT. 

BIG MONEY at carnivals, summer resorts, parks, picnics. anywhere. 

BIGGEST MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION in the WORLD. 

Photos cost you from lc to 2 l-2c, and sell for 10c, 150 and 26c each, 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE PROPOSITON AND CATALOGUE 

The New York Ferrotype Co. 

Dept. 3136, He, 168 Delancey St., Dept. M36, No. Ills Halsted St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of One Minute Picture Machines 
and Supplies In the World. Established 1902. 



Once a Shopgirl, 
Now, Society Beaoty 

Country Maiden Acquires a Complexion 
That Brings Her Social Success 

I've made a business of being beautiful, and want 
you and other girls to duplicate my success. 

I came to Chicago without friends, money or in- 
fluence — just a timid, 'sickly, little freckle-faced girl. 
I soon found that in business as well as social life, that 
good looks and a fine complexion were a woman's stock 
in trade. It was clearly a case of "Survival of the 
Prettiest," so I set out, determined to make my ap- 
pearance count. 




I owe all my facial charms to Lorinda James, a lady 
doctor whom I chanced to meet. The home of this 
matronly woman, who looked young as a girl of 20, 
was a genuine Mecca for society folk to whom beauty 
was truly an art. I saw sallow-faced, elderly women 
rejuvenated at her hands; I saw blotchy-comploxioned 
young ladies emerge looking like footlight queens. Dr. 
James took a fancy to me and showed me how the 
work was done, until now, her marvelous methods are 
mine in a business way. 

This beauty treatment is different, absolutely, from 
anything ever known — no change in your mode of 
living — no exercise or massage to learn. No com- 
plexion is so bad (unless pitted by wounds or small- 
pox) that my trouble-free, scientific method will not 
tint it with Nature's rose. No pimples, freckles, erup- 
tions — coarse pores, eczema or moth-patches will ever 
mar your beauty when you know what I know. Let 
me tell you my story in a letter — tell how beauty 
brought success to me. Let me endow you with a 
complexion of such compelling loveliness as defies the 
coming tell-tale years. Don't send any money — Just 
write me. Say "Show me how it was done." I'll 
show you why Chicago has so many charming womev 1 
and how you can be one, too. Harriet Jean, 304 Tiic^i 
Building, Chicago, 111. 
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DECORATE YOUR DENS 



With a Beautifully Colored Poster of Vitagraph Players and a 
Vitagraph Pennant, Made of Cloth and Printed in Colors 



PENNANTS 25 CENTS EACH 




POSTERS 30 CENTS EACH 




Size of Pennant, 1 1 x 30 inches. Send 25 cents 
in Stamps or Money Order 



Size of Poster, 42x80 inches. Send 30 cents in 
Stamps or Money Order 



Publicity Department, THE VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA 

East 15th Street and Locust Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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%0 Credit 

Towards 
Music Lessons 



This valuable 
Booklet 

explaining 
how to learn 
piano-playing 4 times 
faster. 

And this 

credit 

certificate 

valued at $60 

both abso- 
lutely free, if 
your name 
reaches us soon 
enough. But 
you must hurry to benefit by this 
lifetime chance. 

Don't fail to use free coupon 
below and learn of the extraordinary 
plan behind this offer — an offer which 

puts a complete musical training- within 
reach of everybody, because the cost is re- 
duced to unbelievably low figures. 

Elbert Hubbard says : " I con- 
sider Dr. Marcus L. Quinn the greatest 
teacher of music that ever lived' ; Many 
men high in music and other arts, share 
this opinion of the man who originated the 
teaching of music by the written method. 

Study Music At Home 

By Only Scientific Method 

Leading To Degrees and Diplomas 

You can do it. Yes you can. The 
QUINN WRITTEN METHOD with 

Dr. Quinn's patented de- 
vice, the COLOROTONE, 

revolutionizes the study of mu- 
sic and saves three quarters of 
the time, energy, and money 
usually required to learn piano, 
organ, singing, etc. Discard 
old-fashioned methods and in> 
vestigatethisseicniOfc method, 
endorsed by leading musicians, 
which teaches the beginner, 
young or old, to play chords 
immediately and to play com- 
plete pieces, in every key, in 
first thrcelessons. Ittakesout 
all the drudgery, and makes 
the lessons Bimple, fascinating. 
Teachers at the head of state 
universities are studying Dr. Quinn's method. 
You can learn it right in your own home. 

Investigate At Once 
It Costs Nothing 





Don't throw away this S60 tuition 

credit when it does not cost you one 

cent to investigate. This offer is 

for advertising purposes, and 

may be withdrawn at any time, 

without notice. Don't delay. +* 

Use the free coupon at _♦ 

once, befcto you turn # * ToMarcusLuclusQuinn 

this page. „, * Conservatory of Music* 

MarniQ I urine * ■D.esoai.E i626N.Hardinir,Cnlcago 

marCUS LUCIUS ♦ Mai , to me< orit ir e ly without cost or 
QUintl Conserv- ♦ obligation, your free booklet explain* 
ntnrunfHiicir J* inj-"HowT:> Study Music At Home' 'and 
alOryOTmUSIC # complete particulars of the $60 tuition 
Irilpt. ffillfiTt a credityou will allownaeif 1 enroll baton 

KVJK.Vllar- * time limit elapsea. 

igw At©., # "■„-. 

Chicago. J* 



Do You Want 
AJobLikeThis? 




Do you want a job where you have the 
"Say so" instead of the "Do so"? 

Do you want a job in which you work with your 
brains instead of your hands? 

Do you want a job that pays you for what you 
know — and have the knowledge to back it up? 

You Can Have It! 

The International Correspondence Schools will 
train you in your own home — in your spare time — 
at practically your own terms to qualify for the 
position you want. 

To learn all particulars Mark and Mail the 
Coupon. Marking the coupon places you under 
no obligation, simply brings you information as to 
how the I. C. S. can help you. 


riNn^NlriuN^CORRESpFNDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 1 049 SCRANTON. PA. 

1 Explain, without any obligation on my part, ho\ 
■I can qualify fortho position hofore which I mark X 


| 




Salesmanship 
£lectrleal Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 

Con arete Construction 

Median. Engineer 

Hrehanical Draftsman 

Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 

Plnmbinr * Steam Fitting 

Gas Engines 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 

Stenography ATypewrltlog 

'Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 

Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial IMnttratinr 
Industrial Deslsnliil? 
Commercial Law 

Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 

Agrlenltare French 
Chemist German 
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IMPERATOR 

919 ft. long 52,000 ton* 



VATERLAND 

950 ft. long 58,000 tons 



World's Largest Ships 

In Regular Service to 
LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 

L^l^iff^^^The^^^ind of the Midnight Sun 

diiirirfg Jjiu^lJ-ulj^aficL August from-Hamhurgv 

Grand Cruise Around the World and through 
the Panama Canal 

by S, S. CLEVELAND. January 31, 1915 

peaching San Francisco at the opening of the 

PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

Duration 13& Days Cost S900 up 

..Our Tourist Department arranges tours to all parts of the 
world, furnishes tickets and takes care of all travel detail 

Write for fall information'. 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 

41-45 Broadway, N. : Y. 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago 

New Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis Montreal San Francisco 
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Rejected Photoplays— An Unexplained Failure to Writers 

The Photoplay Clearing House Acts as Advisor, Friend and Agent 
in Setting You on the Right Road to Successful Scenario Writing 

Established for over one year, with a record of hundreds of sales, 6,500 manuscripts re- 
viewed, criticized and placed upon the market, the Photoplay Clearing House has become the 
one authoritative and reliable agent for the handling of authors' product in the Moving 
Picture industry. We have received over 2,500 testimonial letters; we are under the supervision 
of the Motion Picture Magazine ; our business is in intimate personal touch with all of the 
leading photoplay manufacturers, and our staff of editors, who personally pass upon all 
materia], consists of the following well-known photoplaywrights: Edwin M. La Roche, Henry 
Albert Phillips, L. Case Russell, William Lord Wright, Courtney Ryley Cooper, Dorothy 
Donnell, Cecilia B. Petersen, Anna B. See and others. In order to qualify for our reading staff 
of editors, it is necessary that an editor be a successful scenario writer, a fair and able 
critic, and a good judge of market conditions and values. ■ 

The Photoplay Clearing House was established to aid and counsel authors and to sell 
their wares. We believe we have given more definite help to the discouraged, have furnished 
more practical criticism, and have sold more photoplays at a higher price than all other similai 
institutions combined. 

We tell you: How to Go About It, Where to Market Your Product, How to Revise and 
Cure Its Weak Points, The Kind of Photoplays Wanted, and a hundred other details of making 
and selling a finished scenario. 

RECENT TESTIMONIALS FROM PATRONS AND STUDIOS. 



Gentlemen : 

Have been selling splendidly and am beginning to have 
orders, dealing directly with directors and prominent play- 
ers. Twenty reels sold and three uncertain but aUU going. 
Is that a good record, since June was my first "appear- 
once" ? 

I have mentioned the "Clearing House" to several em- 
bryo scenario writers, giving it a personal recommendation 
and adding that my brother Phil, of Majestic, had bought 
from it. 

Best wishes to you, and I am glad to see your fine 
magazine is so well thought of. 

Yours very truly. 

ELIZABETH LONERGAN. 

130 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. X. Y. 

Photoplay Clearing House: 

Your Photoplay. "The Wager," pleased me immensely. 
I will have to make some slight revision to suit Uie double 
role of mother and daughter to my own Interpretation, and, 
perhaps, will change the title. 

It delighted me that you could supply such an original 
and peculiar three-reel script on such short notice as the 
'phone gives. 

Believe me sincerely, GENE GAUNTIER, 

Gene Gauntier Players. 
Gentlemen : 

I am In receipt of your check for $270.00 for my four 
last photoplays. You are certainly a live wire as an agent. 

WILLIAM McLEOD RAINE. 

4433 W. 29th St., Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen: 

The Crystal Company has purchased my scenario entitled 
"Complications Galore" for $10.00, and the Edison Com- 
pany has bought "Shattered Hopes Repaired" for $50.00. 
Please send me the bill for your services In these transac- 
tions. 

Trusting we may do further business together, I am, 
5S4 East 107th St.. New York City. CHAS. E. RISSE. 



Photoplay Cltaring House: 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find our checks to cover the 
following, scripts: „ ■ 

"Sentimental Samuel" $50.00 

"Steve O'Grady's Chance" 25.00 

"The Rocky Road to Lovo" 25.00 

"How Florctta Made Good" 25.00 

"The Web" 50.00 

"The Smiths Entertain" ■ 25.00 

$200.00 
THE VITAGRAPH COMPANY OP AMERICA, 
J. Stuart Blackton, Vice-President and Secretary. 

Dear Sirs: , ^i. 

I take pleasure In enclosing money order for $3.70 in 
payment for your services in placing my script, "His Sob 
Story," No. 2988, with the Thomas A. Edison, Inc., for 
Yours truly, 

REYNOLDS KNIGHT. 



the sum of $35.00. 
Parsons, Kans. 

Dear Sirs: 

I have renamed "A Young Girl's Adventure in Alaska, 
listed as No. 4634. "Alaskans," and have revised it u* 
you suggested. Am enclosing it herewith for relisting. 
Am enclosing another script, "Mother-Love." Am very 
well satisfied with your criucism of No. 4634 and hope I 
have profited by it. Your criUcism sheet Is a correspond- 
ence course in photoplay writing in Itself. Hoping to re- 
ceive your criticism of "Mother-Love" as soon as possible. 

1238 Palo Alto St., Pittsburgh, Pa. H. J. MELVHiLE. 

Dear Mr. La Roche: .... .. ,. . , 

I am holding for further consideration the photoplays 
entitled "The Debt Repaid" and "The Saving Story," 
which are the ones that are available of the last you sent. 
"The Shame of Man" has got the punch uiat we want 
in most of our stories, and that is the kind of a story we 
want— something with a big punch, or with tho element of 
"run to the rescue" in them. __.-TS u , r V, tr 2KVm 

Mutual Film Corporation, RTJSSELL E. SMITH. 

Scenario Department. 
And so on thru a long list of pleased patrons and studios, which we will announce as space permits. 
THE PLAN OF THE PHOTOPLAY CLEARING HOUSE. 
We are Intimately connected with the Motion Picture business and In close touch with the 
manufacturers. We are advised of all their advance releases, their requirements and the kind 
of scripts they want. As suitable ones come to us, in salable shape, they are Immediately sent 
to the proper studio. No stale, Imperfect or copied plots are submitted. 

All photoplaywrights are invited to send their Plays to this company, advising as to what 
manufacturers they have been previously submitted, If any. Every Play will be treated thus: 
It will be read by competent readers, numbered, classified and filed. If It Is, In our opinion, 
In perfect condition, we shall at once proceed to market it, and, when we are paid for it, we will 
pay the writer 90% of the amount we receive, less postage expended. If the Scenario is not in 
marketable shape, we will so advise the author, stating our objections, offering to return it at 
once, or to revise, typewrite and try to market It. IF THE MANUSCRIPT IS HOPELESS, 
WE SHALL SO STATE, and In some cases advise a course of Instruction, naming various 

books, experts and schools to select from. , 

Fee for reading, criticism and filing, $1.00 (multiple reels, $1.00 per 
reel), but to readers of the MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE It 
will be only 50c, provided the annexed Coupon accompanies each script; 
for multiple reels, 50c. per reel. For typewriting, a charge of $1.00 for / 
each Play will be made, provided It does not run over 10 pages. 10c. 
a page for extra pages. The fee for revising will vary according 
to work required, and will be arranged In advance. No Scenarios 
will be placed by us unless they are properly typewritten. Pay- 
ment In advance Is expected In all cases. Return postage . 

should be Included, and foreign contributors should allow ..••' Photoniav risarinn unuu 

for U. S. exchange. Enclose P. O. order, stamps, checks, / ntnV?,? <,*%,? t t' 

op money with manuscripts. 1c. stamps accepted. ..••' 17S Dumeld St., B'klyn, N. Y. 



This Coupon is 
c;ood for 50 cents. 
When accompanied 
with 50 cents more it 
/ will entitle holder to 
list one single-reel scena- 
rio with the Photoplay 
Clearing House. 
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LAUGHLIN 

Automatic— Non-Leakable 
SELF a gft5HB» PEN 

10 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 

You don't have to fuss and shake a Laughlln 

to start the ink — It's a Self Starter. 

You don't have to fill the Laughlln, it's a 

Self Filler. 

You don't have to clean the Laughlin, it's 

a Self Cleaner. 

You don't have to monkey with awkward 

or unsightly locks, extensions, or so-called 

Safety devices — There are none. 

You can't forget to seal a Laughlin 

against leaking, it seals Itself air-tight 

Automatically. 
.0 You can't lose your cap from a Laughlln 
■n — it secures itself Automatically. 
r You can't break your cap or holder on 
"" a Laughlin — They are non-breakable. 

Holder and cap of scientific reinforced 
construction throughout, see illustration. 
You don't have to wait until a Laughlin 
is ready. It is ready to write when you 
arc ; the air-tight leak-proof construction 
keeps pen and feed "primed," insuring a 
free uniform flow of ink instantly — even 
though not previously used for a year. 
It performs these functions with no more 
hindrance or interruption to your thoughts 
or writing inspiration than your breathing. 
These results — or your money back. 
These features are peculiar only to this 
patented construction. 

By insured mail, 
prepaid to anv address 
Just enclose $2.50 with this coupon contain- 
ing your name and address, we will send the 
pen by return mail. Delivery guaranteed. 
Fill out and mail today 

Laughlin Mfg. Co. 

125 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen— Here Is $2.fi0. Send me the pen dcpcrfbed In this 
advertisement. If penis not satisfactory, yon refund the money. 



$2.50 



WRITE 



Motion 
Picture 
Plays 



Free Copyrighted Booklet Sent You, entitled 

"MOTION PICTURE PLAYWRITING w 

It tells you how you can earn from $25 to $100 for the 
sale of a single photoplay. Shows you the need of "dra- 
matic" technique" — points out the right way to enter this 
fascinating profession. It proves the enormous demand 
for good photoplays — indicates what, makes a photoplay 
SELL. Ideas rather than style, TECHNIQUE rather than 
rhetorical excellence — will firing you cash returns. Ex- 
plains how remarkable scenarios aro built up— why prices 
are better than ever and still advancing. 

$25 to $100 for Good Photoplays Offered 

by leading producers. The supply of acceptable scena- 
rios does not equal the demand. The UNIVERSAL COM- 
PANY offers $75 for three-reel photoplays of merit. Many 
a photoplay writer knows to his satisfaction that one 
accepted scenario is worth $25 for a day's work. We 
want to show you how to write up to the requirements. 

Only plays with "dramatic punch" sell— be it known. 
We will show you how to put your ideas into proper 
form with gripping interest. This can be gained, if you 
are willing to THINK. Wc want to train you in the 
methods of writing photoplays. 

Write for Om Complimentary Illustrated Booklet Send Now. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS ASSOCIATION 

R604, 1535 Broadway. New York 
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TRAFFIC 

IN SOULS 

EUSTACE HALE BALL 




npHIS thrilling novel is based on the 
jnost sensational Photoplay Drama 
ever produced in America. It was 
founded on the actual reports of the 
John D. Rockefeller Investigating 
Committee forme Suppression of Vice 
and District Attorney Whitman 'a White 
Slavery Report. It is not an appeal to 
pruriency but of profound moral 
appeal. Its bitter truths strike deep 
into the roots of vice conditions in the 
great cities/while a tender love element 
purges the story of its morbidity. 
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THIS powerfnl story Is illustrated with photographic 
scenes from the play. Popular price, cloth-bound 
edition, by mall 60 cents. Special terms to Motion 
Picture Exhibitors. 

B. W. DILLINGHAM CO., 18 East 22d Street, Hew York 



THE 



Wm. G. Hewitt 

PRESS 
61-67 Navy Street 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Printing Binding 
Electrotyping 
Stereotyping 



BOOKS 
NEWSPAPERS 
PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGUES 
MAGAZINES 
Etc., Etc. 



Large Linotype Plant 
Rotary Presses 
Cylinder Presses 
Two-Color Presses 



Printers of the 
Motion Picture Magazine 
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The Vest Pocket Kodak 

"As right as a watch?' 

SO small and smooth that 
it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing. 
Fitted with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 
Pictures \5yi x 2 x / 2 inches. 

So accurate is this little 
camera that enlargements can 
be made from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost— to the post card 
size (3/^x5^), for instance, 
at sixteen cents. 

Actual Size Furnished with three different lens equipments: 

Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, $ 6.00 

Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed /.8, 12.00 

Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed /.6. 9, ... 22.50 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 

Kodak £l\?r?™{y C m!!L your ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

When answering advertisements kindly mention MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
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The Prudential 

A National Institution of Public Usefulness 



Assets, over 

Liabilities, (Including Policy Reserve $260,000,000) 

Capital and Surplus, over 

Amount Set Aside for Holders of Deferred Dividend 
Policies, over 

Dividends Payable to Policyholders in 1914, over . 

Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . 

Total Payments to Policyholders, since organiza- 
tion, over - . 

Number of Policies in Force, .... 

Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Loans, over 

Voluntary Concessions Paid Policyholders to date, 
nearly 



323 Million Dollars 

297 Million Dollars 

25 Million Dollars 

31 Million Dollars 

6% Million Dollars 

34 Million Dollars 

300 Million Dollars 

12 Million 

92 Million Dollars 

18% MiUion Dollars 



New Business Paid for During 1913, 

over 481 Million Dollars 






PRUDENTIAL^ 

HAS THE /■ K-fr 

STRENGTH OF ff <' 1 ' 
,, GIBRALTAR t£» ' 



LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 



filial Insult 



Over Two Billion 

406 Million 

Dollars 

Life Insurance 

in Force 



THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 

The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 165 
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He Mops In Misery Without B.V.D. 

Atypical summer day — a typical office scene — a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the 
k. man who hasn't found out that B.V.D. is "the first 
aid" to coolness. You, of course, have B. V. D. on or ready 
to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get it. 




For your own welfare, fix this label firmly 
in your mind and make the salesman 
shoiv it to you. If he can't or won't, 
<walk out! On every B.V. D. Under- 
garment is sewed 

This Red Wo<vcn Label 



MADE FOR TH£ 



B.YD. 



BEST RETAJLTRADE 



(Trad, Mark JU[. V. S. Pal. Off. 
and Foreign Cnuntries) 

B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers. 50c. 75c., 51.00 and 
SI. 50 the Garment. 

B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat U. S. A. 4-30-07) 
SI. 00. SI. 50. 52.00. S3.00 and 55.00 the Suit. 

77/2 B.V.D. Company, 

NEW YORK. 

London Selling Arency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 

Copurjght* V.i'.A [514 by 

The B.V.D. Company' 




PltKSS OP WILLIAM a. HKWITT, 61-67 XAVY ST., BROOKLYN, X. Y. 





Just Out! 

Newest Designs in Watches 



Book 
Coupon 



Burlington Watch Co. 
19th St. and Marshall Elvd 
Dept. 6415 Chicago, 111. 



IMease send me (without obli 
Ration and prepaid) you 
book on watches with ful 
planation of your root 
DIRECT offer for cash or i'i.-< a 
month, on the Ilurlln^ton Watch. 



Name. 



THE tnasterpiece of watch manufacture — the 
BURLINGTON — 19 jewels, adjusted to the second 
— adjusted to positions — adjusted to temperature — 
adjusted to isochronism. Fitted at the factory into the 
exquisite gold strata case. Your choice of tne 
newest ideas: Inlay Enamel Monograms, 
Block and Ribbon Monograms, Dia- 
mond Set, Lodge, French Art and 
Dragon Designs. Open face or hunting 
case, ladies' or gentlemen' s 1 2 and 16 sizes. 
Write today for new book of designs. 

Special Offer! 

The Superb Burlington Watch 
now at the direct rock-bottom 
price — the same price that 
even the wholesale jeweler 
must pay — and in order to en- 
courage everybody to secure this 
watch at once, pay this rock-bo'tom 
price, either for cash or $2.50 a month. 
We send the watch on approval, prepaid. You risk, 
absolutely nothing — you pay nothing, not one cent, unless 
you want this exceptional offer after seeing and thoroughly in- 
specting the watch. Send the coupon for the new book of designs. 

SL \ New Watch Book 

\ Illustrating all the superb new style men's and ladies' sizes 
and quoting the Rock-Bottom, direct offer on the supe*t>~~ 
quality watch. Send the coupon. 



\ 
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Address 



\ Burlington Watch Co. B «* 

\ 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. Chicago, 111. 



